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In treating this subject IT have divided the work into 
t « distinet and will present it as three 
sesarate papers, each one, however, interdependent on 


the others. In order that the genetic elements ma lye 
" readily appreciated, it is essential that I mention, 
in © cursory way, at least, elemental embrvologic, histo- 
low and anatomic factors at the beginning of each 


separate paper, 

| ose papers constitute only an illustrative synopsis 
of work as it would be impracticable to publish it in 
Tu: JovrNav in full. It will appear in its entirety in 
i wraph later, 


SURGERY OF BONES 


ANATOMY AND EMBRYOLOGY OF BONE 
bones are divisible into four classes: long. 
sh lat and irregular. ‘The long bones are found in 
th is, where they form a system of levers which 
sustain the weight of the body and confer the 
1M locomotion, The shaft of a long bone is con- 
tract ind narrowed to afford greater space to the 


the muscles. The extremities are genera!!\ 


: expanded for greater convenience of motor 

for the purpose of articulation and to afford 
a ler rface for muscular attachment. The long 
hones not straight. but curved, the curve general] \ 
taking ce in two directions, thus affording greater 
sifenet the bone, 

Whe part of the skeleton is intended for strength 
and ctness, and its motion is at the same time 
slight invited, it is divided into a number of small 
pieces by ligaments, and the separate hones are 
s| compressed, The patella and the other 
Stsall hes be regarded as short bones. 

Wher principal requirement is that of extensive 


the need of large bony surfaces for mus- 
ment, we find the osseous structure expanded 

plates, as is the case in the bones of the 
In the cranial bones there are lavers 
tissue known as tables. The outer table is 
thick and tough: the inner table is thinner, denser and 
more brittle, and hence termed the vitreous table, while 
the intervening cancellated tissue is called the diploé 
The irregy hones are those which, because of their 
peculiar form, cannot be grouped under any of the 
preceding heads. Their structure is similar to that of 


into flat ! 
mula. 


Compact 
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the cranial hones, consisting of a laver of COMPLET tissue 
externally, 
Studving more 
find that it nearly 
tissue foundation, even when it occurs in es 
Oct upied cartilage, The substance of 
hone Is compressed in or between the fibers of connective 
cells of the latter are transformed int 


with spongy tissue underneath, 
minutely the structure ot 
alwavs 


hone, We 


develops from connective 


hhorgank 


tissue, while the 
bone cells, 

As in connective tissue, so in bones, the 
stance is fibrous. Between the fibers are 


rests Ina 


eround sub- 
unealerti 
cavilv oF the 


hone cells. each of which 


matrix, called a Jacuna. 

Primarily. 
later complicated structure being produced by the for- 
mation of new lamelle in apposition to the first, Dur- 
Ing its development the ne Vascuiarized, and 


cells, 


hone consists of a single thin lamella, its 


Mes 


the vessels are enclosed especta formed canals, 
known as haversian canals, 

The bone cells have processes that anastomose 
the processes of other cells. Thev lie In special canals 


known as canaliculi (Fig. 1). 
The appearance presented by a transverse section + fa 


shaft of a long hone is as follows: In the center is a 
marrow cavity. and at the periphery the bone ts ce 
with a dense connective tissue membrane, the pertios 
teum. In the new-born, and in voun ndividuals, t 


perrosteum is composed OT three 


consisting mainly of rather coarse w! 


a middle fibro-elastic laver. and an inner osteogenct 
laver, Phe latter is vascular and rich in cel 

ments. In the adult. the osteogenetic laver has 
tically disappeared, leaving here and there a few of its 
cells, a factor that must be reckoned wit no evel 
effort at osteal transplantation or grafting While the 
fibro-elastic Javer is corresponding thicker 
number of haversian canals containin 


seen mostly mm. transverss 
pact 
throughout the 


the following 


sections. are oune 
hone-tissue, Lamella of ne are lan visit 
substance and are arranged in 


ground 
manner: 


First, there is a set of bone lamella running naralle 
to the external surface of the bone. w | another = 
is similarly arranged around the marrow cavity. Thes 
are the so-called tundamental lamella nown Iso a 
periosteal and marrow lamellae, or outer and inne 


und the haversian canals 


circumferential lamella. Are 
are the concentrically arranged 
tems of haversian lamelle. 
mentioned there 
in between the haversian systems of 
the 
lacune, containing the bone-cells (Fig. 2). 
It is verv probable that all lamellae are 
direct communication with each other b) 


Besides the “Vstems alread 


are found interstitial lamellae wedged 


amella Scattered 


hetween lamelle are found th known as 


“paces 


less 


the 


in more or 


means ol 


a 
F 
ers, the outer laver 
8 
fe 
ad | 
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fine canals or canaliculi. The canaliculi of the haversian 
lamelle empty into the haversian canals. The lamellae 
of bone are composed of fine white fibrous tissue fibrils 
imbedded in a ground substance in which they are 
arranged in layers superimposed in such a way that the 
fibers in the several lavers cross at a right angle, form- 
ing an angle of 45 degrees with the long axis of the 
haversian It Is as vet undecided whethe r the 
mineral salts are deposited in the ground substance or 
in the fibrilla. 

In each lacuna there is found a bone-cell, the nuele- 
of which practically fills the lacuna, while its 
extend out inte the canaliculi, 


( anal, 


ated 


processes 


The haversian canals contain blood-vessels, either an 
artery or a vein, or both. Between the vessels and th 
walls of the canals are perivascular spaces bounded by 


1] 


endothelial cells. Into these spaces empty the canaliculi 


All the lacunae and canaliculi 


of the haversian system, 


Fig. 1 (ross tion of long or compact bone showing (A) inner 

it imferential Lamelle interstitial lamellw 
| iN i i i (Eo, haversian canals: «Fo. haversian 
SVS (ta) lving in lacunw; (HH). canaliculi (After 


compact bone showing 


vel cand (J and the lamelle with lacunw and cana 
them. (After Piersol.) 
msidered as filled by Ivmph plasma whicl 
lates throughout the bone, bathing the bone-cell- 
nd the processes (Fig. 3). 

The marrow not only fills up the evlindrical cavity 
noth nt the shaft of the long bones, but also 
= the spaces of the cancellous tissue and extends int 
haversian canals. It varies in composition in diff 
! rons In the shaft of the adult long bone tly 

row is vellow, contains areolar tissue and vessels 
ind consists of a matrix of fibrous tissue supporting thi 
ood-vessels. In short and flat bones and in the artic- 


litferent 


lar nds of the ong hones the composition is somewhat 
consisting of seventy-five parts of water and 


twenty-five parts of solid matter. In the marrow numer- 
ous cells are found, known as the marrow cells of 


Kolliker. 


} 
d 


They resemble in appearance lymphoid cor- 
them on the smaller cells, 
from the red corpuscles are 


be s 


which 


Among 
normoblasts, 


USCICS, 


erived 
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DEVELOPMENT OF BONE 


In the study of the embryology of the fetal skeleton 
it is found that some bones are formed from a whit» 
fibrous elastic membrane, such as those forthing the roof 
and sides of the skull. Others, such as the bones of tio 


extremities, are formed from cartilage. Hence, two 


kinds of ossification are described, intrafibrous or intra. 
membranous, and intracartilaginous. 


Fig Cross-section of a flat or cancellous bon 
showing spaces which normally contain red marrow and th 
lous or porous structure of the bone These bones do nor iin 
lamellw or hbaversian canals The outer inner port re 
mnere compact than the intervening or central portion rr ner 
knewn as outer and inner tables; the center, diplo \fter 
resol.) 


) 
| 
| 
\ 
\ 
\ 
\ 
Fig. 4 \ developing flat bone showing ossifying | ss pl 
ding outward from the center of ossification l } iching 
radiating lines represent the ossifying connective tis- — 
Whi 


which osteoblasts are being deposited. The intervening s} 
contain red marrow. (After Piersol.) 


eventually 

Tutrafibrous Ossification.—In the case of bones whi h 
are developed from membranes, no cartilaginous mo d or 
stage precedes the appearance of the bone tissue. The 
membrane which occupies the place of the future bone 
is of the nature of connective tissue, and ultimately 
forms the periosteum. The outer portion is more fibrous 
than the internal, in which the cells or osteoblasts pre- 


af . 
t 
wot 
ae 
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dominate. The whole tissue is richly supplied with 
}lood-vessels, 

At the onset of the process of bone formation, a little 
network of bony spiculz is first noticed, radiating from 
th point or center of ossification. Microscopically. it 
consists of a network of fine clear fibers with an inter- 
yening ground substance (Fig, 4). These are termed 
osteogenetic fibers. They soon take on a dark and gran- 
ular appearance from the deposit of calcareous granules 
in the fibers and the intervening matrix. As they caleify, 
they are found to enclose some ef the granular corpuscles 
or osteoblasts. The latter form the corpuscles of the 
future bone, and the spaces in which they are enclosed 
are the lacunew. As the osteogenetic cells grow to the 


} 


pel phery they caleify and then give rise to fresh bon: 


Thus a network of bone is formed, the meshes of 
whicl) contain the blood-vessels and a delicate connective 
tis crowded with osteoblasts. These bony spiculae 
thicken by the accretion of lavers formed by the osteo- 
md the meshes become smaller, Subsequently, 
sel te lavers of bony tissue are deposited in the pet 
ost ind around the large vascular channels 

/ irtilaginous Ossification.—Just before oss 
tie! vins to take place, the bone is entirely cartilag 
in nd in the long bone the process Commences in 
the ter (shatt ossification) and proceeds tow ird tl 
ext! ties, Which for some time remain cartilaginous 
Sul ntly, a similar process commences In one of 
more ces In these extremities (epiphyseal ossit 
tient gradually extends from them. The extren 
tles t. however, become joined to the shaft in 
tissl til growth is completed, but are attached to 
I, f cartilaginous tissue termed the epiphyseal 
cart 

<t step in the ossification of cartilage is tli 

nt of the eartilage cells, which arrange tlhem- 
St ws ata point termed the center of oss 
tio matrix in which thev are imbedded iner 
mn _so that the cells become farther separat 
ro} ther. A deposit of calcareous matter now 
takes n this matrix, between the rows of cells. 
that ecome separated by longitudinal columns 
cal trix, presenting granular and opad 


apie Here and there the matrix between tw 


cells same row also becomes calcified and 
trans rs of calcified substance stretch across fron 
one is column to another. Thus. there ar 
longit crowths of the cartilaginous cells enclo- 
in « ties, the walls of which are forme: 
eal trix, which cuts off all connection between 
the nd they form spaces called the prima: 

At 1 time that this precess is going on in 1 
centel - har of cartilage of which the fetal 
lone -. certain changes are taking place on its 
surfac is covered by a vascular membrane. the 
perichear n. on the inner surface of which, that i- 
to sav, surface in contact with the cartilage, are 
gather formation cells (genetic cells). the ost 


blasts. Dy these cells a thin laver of bony tissue is 
formed Intween the perichondrium and the cartilage. 


There are 1 = lirst stage ol ossification two process ‘~ 
going on simultaneously —in the center of the cartil- 
age the formation of a number of oblong spaces, and on 


the surface of the cartilage the formation of a layer of 
true bone. 


Phe second stage consists of the prolongation into 
the cartilage of processes of the osteogenetic layer of the 


perichondrium, which has now become perioste um. The 
processes consist of hblood-vessels and cells, osteoblasts 
or bone formers, and Os lasts or hone-ce strovers. ‘| he 
latter are similar to the giant cells found in the marrow, 
They excavate passages through the new-formed bony 
lavers and grow through into the calcified matrix 

Wherever these processes Come mn contact wit the 
ealcified walls of the primary areolw thev absorb them, 
and thus cause assimilation of the original cavity and the 
formation of larger spaces. known as medullary spaces 
The Spices become {i lea With embrvolic tharrow, 


sisting of vessels carrving osteoblasts on ther walls. and 


derived in the manner described above from the ost 


genetic laver of the periosteum. The walls of thes 
medullary spaces are at this time of  inconsideral 
thickme ss, but the \ | the «lOpeostt 


lavers of new bone in their interior int 
nanner: 


Some of the osteoblasts arrang j= an 


epithelioid laver on the surface of the wa i | i! 


\ 
By ow 

d ny \ ] 
forms a bony stratum and thus 
radually covers Wit 1 
wcomes vervo om ! n 
i small « rel il nine eagle 
ste yolasts. | = cA 

anal of the perf ss : 
the most Important re n the osteogenesis trans 
planted or wratte Iragments: ! {4 
absolutely necessary to thr reveneratioy 
graft. For that reason have go nto 1 mii 
histology of their osteogenetic changes and pote 

Other changes ma observed at ntara 
fication. A simila recess has heen set 
and has been gradually proceeding toward the end of the 
shaft, so that in the ossifying bone all 1 anes 


F 
at 
' 
. 
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described above may be seen in different stages, from 
the true bone in the center of the shaft to the hyaline 
cartilage at the extremity. 

This process of ossification, however, is not the origin 
of the whole of the skeleton, for even in the bones in 
which the ossification proceeds in a great mass from a 
single center situated in the cartilaginous shaft of a 
long bone, a considerable part of the original bone is 
formed by intramembranous ossification beneath the 
perichondrium, "The shaft of the bone is at first solid. 
but later a tube is hollowed out it) by absorption 
around the vessels passing into it, and this tube becomes 
the medullary canal. This medullary canal, with the 
haversian canals, lacume, canaliculi and the deep peri- 
osteal laver, forms a continuous network, the spaces of 
which are filled with the essential medullary structures 
— fat. blood. Ivmphatics, osteoblasts and osteoclasts. 
Thev form the “genetic tree” of bone production, repro- 
duction and absorption, 

This absorption is attributed to the activities of the 
osteoclasts, which vary in shape and size and are recog- 
nized by their large number of clear nuclei. The pres- 
ence of similar cells in some bone tumors has led to the 
designation “myeloid” tumors. These are the cells that 
remove. the transplant or bene graft ossification 
advances in it by the osteoblasts in the genesis of the 
new bone to supplant the graft. 

\s more and more hone is removed by this process 
of absorption, and the medullary canal becomes larger. 
<o more and more bone Is deposited on the exterior from 
the periosteum, until at length the bone has attained 


he shape and size which it was destined to retain during 
t lite, 
\< the ossification of the cartilaginous shaft extends, 
the articular ends of the cartilage grow as thev ossify, 
and thus the bone is increased in length. The epiphysis 
remains for some time entirely cartilaginous: then a 
ony center appears in it, in which eccurs the same 
wess of intracartilaginous ossification as deseribed 
ove, The epiphysis remains separated trom the shaft 
cartilaginous laver for a definite time. This laver 


t 


nately ossifies and the bone assumes its complet 


shape. This carts 
inhibits the advancement of infective processes 


aginous laver — epiphyseal 


originate thre epiphysis of bone, such is tuly r 
esis, from passing into the shaft, and also inhibits 
ite osteomvelitic infections, which alwavs originat 


thy 


nthe shaft. from passing into the epiphysis or into the 


t plavs a major réle in the control and guidance of 
nfective processes in hones, which must be clear! 
understood te appreciate the action of pathologie pre 
esses in the bon It is a barrier of non-infectible car 

cinous material, The same remarks also apply. te 

processes of bone which are separatels ossitied, such 
ast trochanters of the femur. 

Phe hones which have been formed continue to grow 
until the bone has acquired its full growth. The number 
oxsifie centers varies in different bones. Ino most 
Sort bones ossification commences at a single point in 
the center and proceeds toward the periphery. In. thi 
ong bones there is a center of ossification for the shaft 
and one or more. for each extremity. The ossifving 
center for the shaft is the first to appear. 


The union of the epiphysis with the shaft takes place 
iy the reverse order to that in which the ossification 
woins, with the exception of the fibula, and appears to 
he reeulated by the direction of the nutrient artery ol 
the bone. Thus, the nutrient artery of the bones of the 


Jour. A. M.A 
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arm and forearm is directed toward the elbow and the 
epiphyses of the bones forming this joint become united 
to the shaft before those at the opposite extremity. This 
accounts for the early invasion of the elbow by the 
pathologic processes which originate in the shaft of the 
humerus or ulna, and for the shaft involvement in proc- 
esses beginning in the epiphysis, which is true only in 
this joint. 

In the lower limb, on the other hand, the nutrient 
aiteries pass in a direction from the knee, that is, 


Pig. 6 Longitudinal section of a long bone showing graphically 
stages of bone development as proce n ossi 
center in the shaft or diaphysis ot the wil ward the 
piplysis, At A is seen the enlargement and column rangement 
I curtilage-cells and the beginning of ossification Ar B there 
ix only the cartilage-cell change. At C the cartilage has not as yet 


tuken any part in the bone development, (After Piersel) 


upward in the femur, downward in the tibia and fibula, 
and in them it is observed that the upper extremities 
of the femur and the lower epiphysis of the tbia and 
fibula become first united to the shaft. Where there 
is only one epiphysis, the medullary artery !s directed 
toward that end of the bone in which there Is 
tional center of ossification, as toward the acromial end 
of the clavicle, toward the distal end of the metacarpal 
bone of the thumb and great toe, and toward the prox- 


no addi- 


i 
{ 
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imal end of the other metacarpal and metatarsal bones. 
Besides these epiphyses for the articular ends, there are 
separate centers of ossification for trochanters, tuber- 
ositles and condyles, 

These centers of ossification and the epiphyseal line 
of osteogenesis must be borne in mind in every arthro- 
plasty performed on persons under adult development, 
as any interference with the osteogenetic epiphyseal line 
causes deficiency of growth in length: or if part of the 
line is removed, deviations in conformation often occur. 


INDICATIONS FOR BONE TRANSPLANTATION 
the best results in the work of 
hone-vrafting and bone transplantation, the following 
laws must he observed : 

lL. The pertosteum fully detached from bone and (1) 
Janted into a fatty or muscle-tissue bed in the 


same individual, if he be voung, may produce a lasting 


In order to achieve 


let eposit: (2) transplanted into another individual 
or i al of the same species and under the same cone 
it rarely, if ever, produces a permanent bone 
(3) transplanted into another species it never 
>a permanent bone deposit, 

I}. Vertosteal strips elevated at one end from the bone 


rT ched at the other, if turned out into muscle or 
dluce regularly bone on their under surface for 

their entire length. 

Into other individuals or 


portion of 


Pransplanted animals 


species and contacting at one end with exposed 
ened bone it rarely produces permanent bone, 
evel i small extent at its basal attachment. and 
neve uees bone for its full length. 

1\ with its periosteum transplanted — into 
mus t. ete, in the same individual, and free from 
wl tact, practically alwavs dies and is absorbed. 


excent he case of very children or 


VI transplanted without the periosteum into th: 


iIntants, 


into another species it is alwavs absorbed 


: ular tissue alwavs dies and is ultimately 
VI th or without periosteum transplanted in 
vidual and contacted with other liv ng 
steng atone or both of the ends of the trans- 
int ent always becomes united to the living 


ets as a seatfolding for the reproduction 


nT f the same size and shape as the trans 
plant nt tf asepsis is attained. This new bom 
: “Ive as Is Necessary to give the support 
requ ture in the extremity in which it has been 
plac scaffold the production of new bone even 
hen it is surrounded by capsule. and 


{ R roduced in about the regular loeat on, 
inatomic conformation. 
Vil. n=planted fragment, no matter how lars: 
ws alwavs ultimately absorbed. The rok 
It : mechanical support to the capillaries 
nd ble - with their living osteogenetic cells. as 
t! the living bone at both ends of the 
transplant ement into the haversian canals, canali 
enli and of the transplant. New lamellw ar 
depositer the new capillaries and these lamella 
fit nto themselves in the graft. so that the 
mY formed and mechanical support 
given long |x the transplant is entirely absorbed and 
replaced by 1 vone. Ultimately all of the transplant 


ars 


and 


as new lamelle are formed by the osteoblasts, 
amella are removed 
mis based on m\ observations an on 
te microphotographs and pathologic speci- 


the the osteoe] 
This conclus 


a alysis of 
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tendency to separation ol the ed res or 
graft to air after its implantation, 


others, 
but osteo ond live 


mens, clinical and experimental, presented by 
The graft is per se not osteogencetic, 
The regenerative are entirely supplied 
from the osteogenetic cells on the capillaries growing 
from the living bone. The graft, however, is an absolute 
necessity in the regeneration. 

VIEL. The graft increases in size on the 


force and cells 


surtace as 
hone Increases in size histologically, by deposits 
beneath its newly-formed periosteum. 

iz. The hills les should he fixed or directed to the 
graft in the same relation as the normal anatomic fixa 
tion, tf the muscular control is expected after the oraft 
has united, and thr attach- 
ments should be accurately sutured to thy eraft at the 
point of desired union, either with catgut of 
bronze wire, 


become musculotendinous 


X. Bone covered at the ends ty cartilage and oon 
sides periosteum, stv iis thy al bones 
when contacting with living bone denuded of periosteuy 


Wien the on 


with at the point Of contact with the 


dies, and Is Wholly absorbed, 


hone, thre ls do Dot pehetrate thi 
periosteum of the transplant, and regeneration fails. Tf 
thy periosteum of the yvraft is split inte shreds. then 


reveneration through it mas 


if the graft is taken from voung individuals. has a plus 


like 
Periosteum attached to the ty 


osteogenctic influence: in the middle-aged it is meuty 
In those of advanced vears it plavs a minus réle and. iy 
fact, it is detrimental 

While these theories may finally be found defect 1) 
some of their details, they represent my observations iy 
thie experimental! and clinical worl | ave car 
Bone reproduction, from practical standpoint. 


permanently for a 1 
feasibi] 


me settled as to 
itv and its practi 


it can be carried out to meet the 


essential to its evolution 

The indi ditions for bone transplantation 
A. To correct deforn Pron 


deve lopn Chl, as aplasic extrery ti ri 


humerus, tibia, filbula ind femur, and 
hose, aplastic mandible. ets 
( ‘To replace removes ‘| <truet 
Itis, ists, lies, ote 


strove 


restore or supplant frag 


Iractures, as 


Of femur, shaft of tibia. ete. 


To replace 


plasms, cvsts, mveloma, osteitis fi 


KF. To replace bone removed for encapsulated yy 


nant disease, as giant-cell and chondral sarcoma, et 

\. Congenital aequired defects nasal lies 
can be remedied by transplanting perbost 
fragment of the patient’s ulna. 1 or fibula of s 
shape and size as is required to remedy the dy foot 
riosteal covering should directed outward 
free medullary margin of the bone inward 

The transplant must have bon Contact with thy 
frontal bone itself, with a surface that is freed of perios 
teum, or with the nasal process of the frontal hon ! 
with the periosteum-free surface of the nasal hones, Tt 
must be fixed in this position. 

The incision in these cases should In made on the sick 
of the nose, and thy flap clevated so at the vratt will 


he completely covered with skin, and there will dy no 


tine 


possible 


It Is best 


‘ 
| 
gra 
. py. 
4 
yas 
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to make a small incision near the tip of the nose, an<d 
then elevate the periosteum and make a subcutaneous 
pocket extending from tip upward to the frontal bene. 
Into this pocket the transplant can be placed safely and 
securely and the opening then closed accurately, Phos- 
rbronze Wire or chromicized catgut may be used to 
ure the fragment, A long fragment of bone should 

repared, and when it is inserted it can be 


Wills } 
otto the desired size and fitted into its bed. 

If the nasal or frontal sinuses are open, the operation 
hould be abandoned for the time being, because if air 
comes in contact with the graft, the latter will become 
infected and necrotic, and must subsequently 
removed, 

In sve. | grafted the second phalanx from a case ot 
inte the nose. Al] the periosteum and both 
of the cartilaginous ends were retained, It healed in 
and for some months It seemed to hea per- 
Within fourteen months the entire trans- 
nlant had disappeared, The reason for this occurrence 
that the gratt was entirely covered with periosteum 


and cartilage, so that haversian vessel invasion from the 
nasal or frontal bones was not possible. 
In 1901 grafted the hypoethenar eminence of the 
and te the nasal bones by a two wei ks’ fixation of the 
nel te » head. I teok with the graft the fifth meta 
rnal bome shaft and without bony contact It continued 
fuse it Was a part of a continuous living tissue 
neplant, and fulttiled the purpose for which it was 


case the bone retained its vitality because o! 
being contained within the fleshy flap. It did not 

ii dead fragment at any time, and therefore it 
with the nasal or frontal 


lefects of the upper and Jower extremities are 
takin the graft trem the crest of the tibia 
patient and implanting it into the desired 
re the defect. Normal anatomic muscle. 
terial relationship to the bone should be 

at the line of implantation, The implant 


ntaet with living bone at, at least. one end, 


| epiphysis has been destroved, the bone will not 
epow in Jength from this implant at the point of epl- 
thsence. unless an epiphysis is transplanted. I 


et den onstrated that a transplanted epiphyvsea 
ouny will hbeceme osteogenetle, In 
oresents itself with an absent epiphysis, | 


r or Jower end of the tibia with its 


cis and transplant it. because | feel that In voung 


il should became osteogenetic, 
entire shaft of the tibia, humerus, radius 01 
! absent. then the bone must contact with the 
neighboring bone laterally er at one or the other end of 
tremity across the normal line of the joint in order 


upply. Subsequently an arthro- 


tlic sl 


eft t~ 


tan be made at the desired position, 


(To be « ni weedy 


Heredity. The doctrine of heredity should never be tor- 
tren by parents or remembered by children, To the first 


ot then responsibility ; to the second a 


t the assertion 
ren ler of their helplessness. Fortunately our Darwinians 
nd Weissmannians have between them lett the doctrine in 
-tate that it is prudent tot parents to believe the 


ane possible for children to hope the best. There ts 
who will dare sav that the child of the 


enture 


worst, 
no man of scence 
take to drink, and nene that will \ 


wkard “must” 
parent that the child “won't suffer.”— 


to tell the drunken 
Comments by Bagshot.” 


THE CHORUS-GIRL’S VOCAL TROUBLES 
CHARLES PREVOST GRAYSON, M.D. 
Clinieal Professor of Laryngology, University of Pennsylvania 
PHILADELPHIA 


It is but seldom that the chorus-girl is made the 
subject of anvthing but jest, the target of cheap and too 
often coarse wit, and anything in the way of serious and 
-vinpathetic consideration is rarely given her. When we 
are consulted by the yreat artists of the lyric world. those 
who have had every educational advantage and whose 
throats are jealously guarded against every injurious 
influence, we are apt to be prodigal of our profess onal 
skill and our personal solicitude, We spare ourselves 
neither time nor thought nor trouble that may prove of 
service to them. and vet when this humble member of the 


sume profession, the poor, inglorious girl of the chorus, 
ventures to enter our Waiting-rooms, there are some of us, 
| fear. who are inclined to treat her more as a wi ess 
derelict than as one who is deserving of our si fie 
nterest and our conscientious care. | do not deny that 
<he mav be frequently responsible, through Viel to 
wer social and convivial instinets, for much of hy i 
tailure, but, in spite of this, 1 cannot say with t ch 
emphasis that of all the men and women who or 
play for a living, there is none who appeals so -trongly 
ty my compassion and even to my humanit the 
orus-girl, We all of us, no doubt, are perfect ing 

© geree with the singing-master that from an « ted 
musical point of view she is vecally the exponent of all 
hat is technically incerreet and inartistic, a pit nd 
painful burlesque ot the divine art of singing, ; et. 
from the more comprehensive and what shou! the 
nore charitable point of view of the larvng: t. we 
can nevertheless maintain that she is in- re the 
infertunate vietim of an uneducated and ined 
public that cares more for facial and corporeal 1 for 
ocal beautv—a public that would turn flashing son 
Venus, but dull, unappreciative ears to Eur a 
) in facet. that in so far as the singing e ja 
i neerned, Is much more deeply impressed hy ar- 
-plitting velume than by a pure and mellow if 
tone, Tf anv premium were placed on the \ the 
us-virl. if it were regarded as a valuabl t. it 
would be in all probability not only careful ned, 
carefully pretected: but what is the di- ong 
truth’ think it verv likelv that of the Or 
venty dollars a week that she receives, the re‘ative 
of her vou should be quoted at about ti lollars, 

ml vet. poorly remunerated and cared fo 
- -he whe in the preparation and production af 
ese so-called musical comedies th first 
chearsal bears the brunt of the work, Fo or 
‘ry or more weeks, from 9 In the morning unt ery 

n long after midnight. with but brief interval- fer 

4 hasty meal, she is under the lash of the stage managers 
tonene. She usually learns and sings her mus! holly 
ear and consequently fatigues her voice unnecessarily 

‘> ving to go over her choruses many more times Than 
would be required if she were anvthing of a reacer. 
She practices “starts” at the stroke of the co ctor’s 
waten just as the sprinter practices them at the crack of 
the trainer's pistol. Few of these girls know enough 


to keep themselves in good general condition and there- 
fore the end of an hour’s work in dancing and ambling 
their way up and down and across the stage finds them 
with tired hearts and wet skins, The frequent ca ls for 


quick changes of costume send them to a dressing-room 
that is usually many degrees cooler than they are, and 
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even if it is not, its atmosphere is laden with taleum 
powder and the odors and dust left by hundreds of other 
chorus-girls on many of whom, perhaps, the curtain has 
long ago fallen for the last time. These are but a few 
of the physical and hygienic hardships with which these 
poor girls have to struggle, and although they are bad 
enough in the larger cities, vet they become even worse 
when the show has lost its drawing-power in these and 
t goes “on the road” with its “one-night stands,” travel- 
ng night after night in our Impossible sleeping-cars, 
plaving at theaters which, from a sanitarv standpoint. 
scarcely comparable with the well-appointed modern 
stable, stopping at cheap and uncleanly boarding-houses. 
exposed to all sorts of weather and to but one sort of 
od — the worst, 
What I have said at such length may be justly classi- 
| under the head of causation, and having mentioned 
facts, I ask if it is not surprising, not that many 
of these young women come to us with seriously damaged 


ats, but rather that not all of them need our help 

and protective guidance frequently. Indeed scarcel\ 
nerate the Inevitable effects of such a life on so 

de icate and sensitive an organ as the larynx, but tha 
arge majority of chorus-girls suffer at least from a 
, or less pronounced chronic larvngitis almost goes 
it saving. Even if there were no other predispos- 

r exciting causative factors, the almost universal! 


} 


beth the principles and the 


we them as to 
of correct tone production would be sufficient 
eradually to establish this 
And once provided with this pathologie bridg 
n heaith and disease, I 


simple larvngea! 


e other morbid event= are 
eross It In quick succession. It is but the question 


rt time when the catarrhal hyperemia. instead 
ning limited to the surface, shall pass to the 
-ubimucous tissues. Coincidently the vocal cords 
thickened, thev lose the sharp, straight edg 
nd in its stead we find one that is broader and at 
most fluted in its appearance because of 1 
sli filtration on its upper and under surfaces, Ce 
- bad enough even to talk with a larvnyx in this 
! ut to sing or, to be accurate, to trv to sing 
to imvite further disaster, and this speed 
n the involvement of certain muscles first, 
t te tensers, the internal and external 
~ Purity and brightness of tone have probal 
eon lost, but now the voice begins to weake) 
Is curtailed, certainty of intonation fails. 
! ney at some mori rehearsal the 
onduetors stick is heard, the chorus ha!r< 
! = brusquely told that she is singing “oli 
. has been in the front row she soon moves 
to t and a fresher voice takes the place of hers 
() no life is without its great or little tragedics, 
trivial and insignificant this one may seem 
to us virl herself it means the blasting of all her 
hopes ambitious dreams of some dav singing a 
prince t. of having her name featured in the show- 
bits oming perhaps a prima donna of stella 
! lating to eager managers her own termes. 
these ~) into thin air and she knows that she has 
allen, Wolsey, never to rise again. It will requir 
but a tional words to describe the final collapse 
Of her singing veice and in all likelihood the termination 
Of her stacy career, She goes on for a little time longet 
per petri the tew notes of her chest or middle 
registers still remain to her, and then the crico- 
thyroid ytenoideus muscles abandon the struge| 
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and go down in the general ruin, the air waste between 


the unapproximated cords increases, the secretory dis- 
turbance within the larvnx provokes frequent hemming 
and an occasional dry cough, and finally. some night 


after the performance, the tender-hearted manager cal 
her aside and, with thinly veiled sarcasm. te 
she is really 
hates to let cannot 
out of grand opera any longer. 


ls her that 


his show and that. though he 


too ure ad for 


her vo. tye Keep hel 


I=i\ 


However hhanyne less, at first vie w, the treatment of this 
tvpe of undertrained throat 


and overworked 


may seem, 
Vet Hf our patients be intelligent and clever enough 
and few of then are not te Cooperate With us as far as 
thev are able, avery great deal mav be ace myplished in 
letarding or even arresting the failure of their voral 
powers, Whether carly or late in the course of th 
catarrhal process larvngeal rest is the most miportant 
aid to cure, The “silence treatment.” w © of such 
invaluable assistance in the control of tuberculous laren 
gitis, would be of even vreater efficiency in relievin tye 
chorus-girl type of larvngeal catarrh, but. unfortunate! 
It is seldom practicable Most of thes eirls enter thr 
chorus not for the sake of diversion. but as a means of 
subsistence, and therefore a six weeks’ or two months 
rest in the middle of their season would be as impos 
a Juxurv as a winter on the Nik hearest 
approac! te phliver oy rest that we an 
nave the patient renounce hy nversnt nal 
Use Of her voice and take advantau 
Opportunity te spare r singing | 
calls for notes bevond her easy reach a 
to adopt her own expression, “fa thes I 
words, her SINGING must be as 
al this wav she conscientious 
verk that is expected er, the g t 
rect treatment of her throat w " 
pletely and quickly secured. [Tf ther ne thine that 
ld cist tii rect Oca tre ! 
singer's throat, it should be. | think. its wentleness and 
either occasion or excuse for the option . 
LOreus measures as milly n 
catarrhal throat « t ( wt 
vourmand, or that of the velping sto 
If. neidental] I should venture 
t would the anvthing but exceptional « 
ane the suprarey prepara lis ‘ 
nN, And speakin cocain, [Toit 1) 
t patients agaist resorting to an \ 
n useless medical beverages, s - Vin M: 
. lar stuff So ! ne sense ut 
hies, thev are n reaiit hothing nye 
group of alread herves a SCles 
ev be used in any quar thie ertain to increase 
the vascular relaxation and engorgement that wv 
el to overcony It is Cause of this cat 
eremila and the | eure? ntilt 
associated with it that an { ntil lat 
treatment, if indeed T resort thes the wus 
electricity and strvehni \ ol these remedies 
of some moderat alive promoti restoration 
unction after the catarrhal process = been arrested 
vet if thev are em) od he re this as heer r 
plished T think that t] effect is to d rather than to 
hasten its subsidence, 
| fear that what T have to sav concerning t oc 
treatment of these cases will be considered rather com- 
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monplace and perhaps disappointing, for T sav frankly 


that | have discovered nothing of magical curative power 


either in the form of a single remedy or of any combina- 
tion of remedies. It stands to reason that the slowly 
developed vocal fag such as we encounter in the over- 
taxed chorus-girl is net to be quickly overcome by any 
medical coup de theatre. itis on the simple astringents 
that we must depend to check the progress of the catarrh 
and to remove its effects, and while TL have no doubt that 
In judicious hands a number of these may prove efficient, 
vet of all those that T have tested 1 eve MA preference 
to such verv simple ones as alum and chlorid of zine, 
the alum atomized 2 er 3 per cent. solution, the 
he ima Lor 2 per cent, solution, used either as a spray 
eron the applicator, T suppose that there are plenty of 
mizers that will answer the purpose more or less well, 
hui teome the Burgess with its long smooth tip and its 
finely divided sprav has preved the most. satisfactory. 
It enables me to medicate the larvnx most thoroughly 
with the least prevocation. to glottic spasm and 
ret The removal of anv eatarrhal or other pathologic 
condition of the nose, pharvny or mouth is so obviously 
essential to the successful treatment of the larvnyx that 
mention it only toe prevent any suspicion that Tam not 
conselous of its Importance. And in view of the 


} 


and nightly strain to which the chorus-girl’s throat 


Is subjected, the more frequently this strain receives an 
intidete by treatment the mere rapid and continuous 
\ be her progress toward cure. Let me sav a final 
word about the use and abuse of the lozenge. The very 


ent abuse of this conventent and often) valuable 

ff medication is largely due to the fact that the 
selection of the enge is so commonly left to the jude- 
mieontoof the series of apothecaries” clerks whom the girl 
nsults during her travels. In the course of a season's 


er throat and stomach are apt to be harassed by 


number and variety of therapeutic absurdities in 
nee form that would permanently disable those of 
thing but a human betne. It is nothing less than 

ne to read the formulas of some of these pastilles 

= and that are made and exploited 
manufacturing chemists. Probably most of them 

no ooplum im seme oof its forms, codein, cocain. 
arium or hvescvamus, and many of them are made 

with a base of sweetened gum ora fruit paste that 

in anv quantity is almost certain to provoke more or less 
stric <turbanes Without dwelling on the equally 
~| and objectionable features of these grotesque com 
tions, TP would only suggest that simplicity is Just as 

( ible here as in our direct treatment of the larvny. 


In conelusion T venture to sav that much of what 1 


said of the chorns-girl and her vocal troubles may 
fittingly applied to thousands of clamorous amateur 
vocalists who are as erevously tgnorant of the art of 
as is the chorus-gtrl, Thev are daily inflict he 
injurv oon their throats by sacrificing ten 
heauty to yolume. and faultless technie to extent of 
compass, The same fundamental principles of preventive 


Inagement and curative treatment are applicable to all 


types of laryngeal catarrh due to imperfect tone produe- 
thor The chorus-girl represents but one of them, and 
the only hope for her vocal salvation will depend on her 
saving as much as she can of her scanty wages and 


mbracing every opportunity for study under competent 


Spruce street. 


THE THERAPEUTIC USE OF CITRIC ACID 
AND THE CITRATES * 
HENRY BIXBY HEMENWAY, A.M., M.D. 
EVANSTON, ILL, 

Some five or six vears ago, in a paper on the opsonins, 
Professor, now Sir Alfred Wright) incidentally men- 
tioned that in a case of “brawny swelling” he had used 
successfully 60 gr. of citric acid administered every two 
or three hours. Under the old conditions as to thera- 
peutic knowledge such a case gave one a feeling of hel)- 
lessness and a loss of confidence in the science of medi- 
cine, | had previously lost a patient whose case was 
typical. Beginning as a mild infection in the mouth, 
showing practically no objective symptoms, it) rapid!) 
intensified, No antiseptics, no constitutional remedy 
Which was suggested seemed to have the slightest ben 
ficial effect The swelling increased in geome trical rat , 
The lip, cheek and then the neck were involved. 
lt lieve the tension, before the neck Was Specially 


involved, deep incisions were made externally and inter- 
nally into the cheek and lip. The only result was the 


exudation of a colloid substance resembling the oun n 
a cherry-tree. Within three after the first obj: 
svinptoms, the strong man, in his prime as to age. had 
ceased to breathe, 

The condition mav be likened to a bargain-sale. to 
which the leukeevtes rush in such number that half of 
them cannot vet near the table. Those which manace to 
capture microbic victims cannot find a quiet corn n 
which to eat their lunch. Professor Wright exp ed 
that the citric acid, by reducing the Viscosity o e 
blood, assisted the cireulation, bringing fresh leu] tes 


to the frav. and helping the gored cells out of ti 
His patient recovered promptly. 


Some time after reading the above-mentioned e, 
I was called to see a woman In the ninth month of 
panev. Her face was so edematous that she cou th 
difficulty open her eves to see, The urine con el 
nearly 95 per cent. of albumin, month pr 
there had been no albuminuria, but a mitral reg tant 
murmur was noted.  Eclampsia was contident res 
dicted, and there seemed slight hope for th: tient. 
Remembering a former case in which, after phi mr. 


onivea few drops of tarry blood could he obta 
comparing the condition with that in Wright's nent. 
citric acid was preseribed with the sedium 


solution, The edema rapidly disappeared, and 1] rine 
hecame more free. The amount of albumin in 1! ne 
was reduced to about 5 per cent. before the cont nt. 
whieh was normal in every regard, After continement, 
the condition of the mother became better than it }ad 
een for vears, and the mitral bruit could not be found. 


The child, though peorly nourished for some time, finally 
heenme strong and healthy, 

Dr. EL. Ford, of Evanston, had a case of edema of 
the pharvny which had developed rapidly. Hh feared 


death inoa few hours. The eitrie acid treatment was 
tried. The patient began to improve immediately, and 
within a few days was entirely recovered, 


alone or in combination, had long been used empirically 
in a variety of conditions with most excellent results. 
The action was explained as due to diaphorests and 
diuresis. Often credit was given to the basic element of 


a salt, lithium, for example, which rightly belonged to 


Lemonade, the citric fruits and the citrate salts. either 


* Read befere the Evanston Pharmacological Society, Feb. 
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the acid radicle. Recent chemical investigations have thoracic vessel] 
rendered the study of the action of this acid still more 
interesting. It illustrates what may be expected from 
more searching investigations as to the action of other 


chemical remedial agents. 


Viscosity of the blood is due to its colloid constituents. 
When the Viscosity is increased the velocity of the blood- 
current will be reduced, unless the force behind it is 
increased, It takes four pipes with a diameter of 1 inch 
th equal the capacity of one of 2-inch diameter. Since 
circumferential friction is increased inversely with 
the diminution in the squares of the diameter of the 


Vessels, it Is easy to see that the smaller the vessels the 
ater will be the retarding effect of iscositv on the 
ve of the blood-current. This effect is noted espe- 


( y in the capillaries, through which all of the blood 
ot the hod must pass, We might even get complete 
capillary stasis. Without anv added factor. under these 
conditions the heart must work harder to keep the blood 
in motion, and the strain will be intensified on the 
( w valves. If the valves are weak, we may expect 
a regurgitant bruit. as in the eclamptic patient men- 
t With ereater force applied by the heart, the 
wills of the arteries must be strengthened. and thus. in 
developing case, We mav get arteriosclerosis, 
In the place of whipping the horse, lighten his load. 
I) place of using heart stimulants in such a case. if 
1 rease the viscosity of the blood, will not the results 


more satisfactorv 2 Sometimes the load has been 


nitr os, thus dilating the capillaries. Such action must 

att best be simply palliative. and it does not strike 
at oot of the difficulty. 

\ Is distinet from coagulabilitv. While they 

incident, they are independent characters, The 

vis may be low, and the coagulability high: and 


-a. Still, the retarded current favors the pro- 
thrombosis. Thus, in thrombotic apoplexy | 


ned most excellent results by the early red) 


Viscosity of the blood. 

(; struction to the circulation through the capil 
larie~ heart-power normal or above. the tendency is 
t more fluid portion of the bleed into the 
tss to produce rupture of the weaker vessels, 
Thus e edema, or minute hemorrhages. We may 
have - eanivation of the serum in the tissues. as in 
pare tous nephritis, Apparently, local conditions 
ma ~e the viscosity in certain portions of the body, 
above seneral degree for the entire system. The 
ffus to the tissues increases the intercellular ten- 
ston, veomav thus have a reabsorption of the more 
Wats moby the veins aml Iwmphaties, leaving the 
orga ements of the blood behind, In this wav the 
in be a lowering of the viscosity on the 
arte ~oe With decreased intravascular tension. and 
ane) | e seen, under the use of the citrie acid. or 
Its salts ~ that were almost colorless become a bright 
scarlet . and colorless cheeks show the glow of 
returned lation. This condition has even been mis- 


tic thoush. 


| obstruction to the capillary circulation, 
and that in the arterioles. as before remarked, the heart 
vercome the difficulty by increased force. 
either in t ndividual beat, or by increased frequeney, 
het so much indicated as the reduction in the 
obstruction lf the walls of the bleod-vessels are not 
ge, the in reased heart action will dilate 


lently stro. 
‘he proximal arteries. This increase in the size of the 


elit ned temporarily in these cases by administerine the 
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No 


is may seriously obstruct respiration, 
difficulty in respiration was sometimes relieved by t] 
empiric use of citrates and acetates, 
appreciation of the part plaved by viscosity, one » 
better understand why these benefits were obtained. 


in what class of cases the treatment is Indicated, 
We have thus briefly hed the phvsies 
dition, showing the mechanical rm lationship of the svmp 


toms. The laws of physics are universal 


chemistry. That mysterious powe! 


known 


lis 


with an 
anid 

ol the 

are those of 

as life uses 


these universal laws, and it is not Impossible that all of 
the phenomena of life may he 


finally 


explarne 


i 
better knowledge of the two branches of sé lence p! Vslcs 
and chemistry. 

We owe much of our knowledge of colloids te 4 
Glasgow chemist, Thomas Grahan In whil 
engaged as Master of the Mint, he published his mi FY 
Diffusion Applied to Analysis.” He proposed osmosis 
as a means tor the separation of crvstaloids from ealloids 
and suggested the terms “sols” and vels” to character 
the physical character of the colloids. These terms 
relative only, the sol he Ing in solution, and the gel being 
more jellvlike in composition. The gum of the « 
tree Is never a true sol, as the molecules simply abs 
water and thereby become swollen. but not dissoly 
The molecules of cooked stare] of glue. on the ot 
hand, first swell forming viscid masses \\ t AT 
tion of more water this viscosity is final) r ol 
minimum, as the molecules hecon fTused as 
become imperceptible except by Itra 
microscope. The colloids of prot are gen 
n the sol form. 

It is found that whatever causes the sols of oids t 
swell, thus increasing the size of me es, tends 
Increase the viscositv. Convers those vents wl 
tend to convert sols into gels. ten thi 
cositv. Francis Hofmeister. of Strash and o 
have found that one of the most efficient ivents { 
latter nature is citric acid. The moof the . 
cosity of the blood when this drug is used may ther 
be directly traced to the action 1 iwents 
ndividual sols of the colloid content. But the bene 
action of the acid is not limited to the ) i eff 
on the cireulation. 

For convenience of study, plant-cells furnish the bas 
of manv of our conelusions as to t chemis 
We are justified, however, presun ne that prob 
the same relative changes are wre r nh animal hod 

All cells must depend on their powers liosmeosis 

and dialvsis for their physiologic eicier It was 
formerly supposed that this pow 
dependent on the relative siz | is 
substance, as compared with the openings throug 
membranes, This is not strictly tm Benzin is sol 
In ether, but not in water. Ether is soluble in both wat 
and benzin. “When the ether is parate from 
bv a simple membrane diosmosis rea takes place: h 
if the membrane is filled with water the benzin does. 
pass to the ether side. In other words. a substanee « i 
hot pass by osmosis through a medium in whieh it. is 
Insoluble. Quincke long ago sugyes that t hva 
plasm, or outer laver of cvtoplasm., Consists of in 
film. More recently Gibbs and Overt Thave 
further demonstrations to the effect that thi aloplas 
CONSIsts partially of an emulsion of ind ina 
with the general Jaw stated above as to diosmosis. on 
those substances which are soluble in oi may pass | 
Osmosis through the cell walls. Overton for exan 
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CITRIC 
points out that the reason why chloroform acts so pro- 
foundly on the nervous tissue is that the nerve cells have 
hvaloplasim CS Pec tally rich in oil, Chloroform is soluble 
in oil, So is alcohol, Citric acid or the citrates may 
faver exosmosis from the cells, by raising the specific 
goavity of the external media. If too much fluid is thus 
extracted from the cells, impairment of activity must 
result. “Po counteract this tendency for exesmosis the 
citrates (net the acid) tend to raise the specific gravity 
of the cell contents by dialysis. 

Czapek, of Prague, has apparent!y shown that the 
hivaloplasm consists partially of a solution of colloid 
In other words, we have the colloid solution 
intermixed with an oil emulsion, A has relatively 
ne power of plasmolvsis when in solution, but the gels 
of most colloids anion in nature. They therefore 
attract the cation base of electrolytes. This action is 
favored by the precipitation of the sols of colloids. A 
citrate salt readily looses its basic element to the hvalo- 


substances, 


plasm because of the precipitating action of the acid, 
and the acul is left free to continue this precipitating 
action, Pbotfmerster was the tirst to show that, owing to 
its catalytic nature, alkaline metal salts have a graduated 


‘ iT on cori solutions. This action is relatively 


vraded in the following order, the first being the most 
efliclent: citrate, tartrate. sulphate, acetate, chlorid, 
rate chlorate, According to Overton the non-acid 
cohols, aldehvds. ketones, esters of fattv acids and 
aihaloids produce least plasmolvsis, passing readily into 
cells. Salts of organic acids readily produce plas- 
Phe salts of magnesium and the light metals show the 
faculty of precipitating the sols from an albumin solu- 
tion, and then redissolved.  Sueh salts therefore 
readily vield the basic element to the hvaloplasm. and 
then the gel combination mav be redissolved in the evto- 
plasmin. ready tor use in the cell. When the albumin is 
pitaterd salts of iron, copper, the other heavy 
tals, str im or calcium, the reversal of the process 
the rediss ne of the preeipitation — relatively 
seth The unien is permanent. This seems to 
explain w we used to see se many patients who were 
rated with mereury taken vears before, or who 
dt tvplea! blue color of silver, the result) ot 
discarded, It may also point to an 
nation e aetion of Jead, as found in many 
list? a - 
We see. therefore. that if we wish only the mechanical! 
of the acid in the bleed. for its effect on the eircu- 
tion, it is better to use the acid plain: but if we desire 
1 action of a base on the contents of the cell it should 
| “4 mbination with an organic acid, of which 
class the trate is apparently the most active. We get 
increased action from the. kidneys with the acid, prob- 
ably by mechanical etfeet. With a salt we might exnect 
better p clowte effect. 
No physician worthy of the name uses a set formula in 
his prescriptions Each case demands individual treat- 


ment. Stmplv as indicating TO degree mv individ- 


l methods and doses the follow ing veneral suggestions 
e given 
sate case as that mentioned of threatened 


eclampsia. the indications seemed to be immediate redue- 


the blood. stimulation to bowel 
‘This is met bv the following: 


scosityv ol 


tion In the vi 
action, and diuresis, 
R Acidi ecitri 30 


Liquoris sodii phosplatis com su 


Aquie 
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Take a teaspoonful in a full glass of water 
every three hours. (Later, twenty minutes before each meal 
and at bed time. This mechanically washes out the stomach 
before the meal, and prepares it for digestion. ) 


Misee, Sig. 


If there is a rheumatie or gouty condition present, so 
that it is necessary to use the salicylates, the pure acid 
may not be used, but a citrate should be substituted 
Thus: 


R. Sedii citratis ; 
Aque 120 


Misce, et Sig. Take a teaspoonful in cup of hot water hal; 


an hour before each meal and at bed time. 

(Such a prescription is useful even before the pain {ul 
<vinptoms develop, in cases in which there is gastric ayd 
intestinal fermentation. If the intestinal fermentaticy 
is more marked than that in the stomach a portion o! 
salicylates may be given in the form of phenol salic) 
and because of its insolubilitv, the drugs might bert, 
viven In capsule, with directions to drink water fy. \\ 
afterward. ) 

When We desire only, or chietly, the action ‘ 
blood the acid may be given thus: 


R. Aecidi citriei F 60 
(Strong. For milder case 10.) 

Aque 120 
Mise. et Sig. Take a teaspoonful in glass of sw: ed 


water three times a day. 


If the stemach objects to the acid. or if the | 
- for an Intant, a portion, or all of the acid | 


Iven In the torm of sodium or potassium citrat: 


In cases of anemia, in which we wish to incr the 
dmount of iron in the red blood corpuscles, the fi ng 
ls : 

R. Acidi citriei 

Ferri citratis solubilis 
] 


et Sig, 


Take a teaspoonful with water | 
| 


mealand at bed time 


Indicated are all for adults, - 


doses above 


ce shows that patients who at first object t 


lO) ow. later take many times that amount w 
In catarrhal conditions of the stom 
quantities of viscid mucus, the citri e- 
quently gives quick relief, and digestion is imj It 
~ my experience that these cases are gener 


rlicated with pista, and thie 
Withheld from the dietary. | 
the sodium, or potassium citrate is ¢ 


to be preferred to the acid, and large quantitic- te! 
should be given. In acute gastritis the n 

nane of the stomach is abnormally dry, ai 
tends to extract from the cells the little water w tier 
contain, Intensifving the evils of the disease, 

Animal the rapy has the verv decided disadvantages of 
creat cost, and danger of deterioration, or of un ted 
meidture With our present methods the dang af 
tetanus from the use of vaceine virus, or serumes. ts 
reduced apparently to the lowest possible mit Win. 
Still that danger exists, Then. too, there is the further 


It is possible that these dis- 


danger of anaphvylanis. 
advantages mav be still further reduced. By way ot 
contrast, chemical substances are generally far more 
stable, and the cost is therefore less. Though it takes 
time to produce an individual bacterin solution, chemical 


ile 


medicaments may be quickly obtained im any 
munity, Is it not possible that relatively too little time 

has been devoted to the exact action of common acrugs: 


Our books on materia medica have been concerned only 
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with the gross results observed. 
the root of the matter, thus to explain why we sometimes 


vet 


Wity all our boasted science, are we not to-day. still 
adhering too closely to the bonds of empiricism ? Feeling 


This 


may 


it ived., 


A disease of such varied forms, causes and remedies 


one 


FCC 


action from a drug 


to be true, and because of my own lack of informa- 
tion, | have endeavored to open the shurters that others 
more clearly that which is as vet dimly per- 


INFANTILE ECZEMA * 
C. A. SIMPSON, MLD. 


WASHINGTON. 


- eczema Naturally can be fully described only in a 
ngthy paper, and it is mv desire therefore te mention 
lv briefly the chief causes, and te pay more attention 


the therapeutics of this common disease, from whiel 


ably the majority of infants suffer in one form or 


| 


In many instances the disease emanates from a 


vle isolated spot and spreads over large tracts of the 


v. thus making rapid cure a matter of some difficulty. 
Inquiry often made by relatives, as to whether it is 


e doctor's drug which first brought out the rash, Is 


vuently difficult to answer when one knows the poy 


il 


rritant actions some ordinary mild drugs have on an 


matous skin. Unfortunately, no two authorities have 


; 


rh 


irkable 


mode of treatment. and it is therefore not 
that the treatment recommended by on 


rity is looked on by another medical man as bv ny 


+ 


th 


e etloiogyv of eczema in children. it has riehtly 
e endeavor of the school of dermatology te 


with the giant strides made it 


ence of bacteriology, and investigation on thes 


= net failed to leave its imprint on the inquiry as 
rigin of eczema. In oppesition to the view. 
supported by Hebra, that local irritation is thy 
factor concerned in the production of this dis- 
es have not heen las king TO emphasize thy 
nee of the parasitic theory, Tt is. indeed. 
e height of the inflammatory process, during 
staphvlocace) are found n the secretic 
also possible that OV some fling trautnatisn 
ation of staphylococci into the IWwmph spaces 


~.Is allowed, and that there, owing to disint 


he bactertal body, toxins are set free. Sine 
~ are known to differ in their nature. it is 
that various pathologie phenomena mar " 
them. Some of these pathologie conditions 
assified as infectious eczematous dermatosis. 
Was one of the first to show that by expe: 


wation of staphylococe’ lesions indistinguish- 


mozema could he produced, and t! Is seemed ti 


= true that many children with more resistant 


W! 


with the fact that the child's skin js 
sceptible to traumatism of a trifling sert. 


om the too frequent use of strong soaps and 


e to bear bathing morning and night: but 
ose skin is more delicate the too frequent 


irritants is responsible for a catarrhal con 
e skin, in other words, ceezema. Sabouraud 
*t to use the names “acute” and “ehronik 
us epidermatosis,” after their supposed eti- 


Dermatological Clinic, George W ashington University 


Thev have not gone to 


g, and sometimes another. 
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ologic factors, while later writers. as Engman, Fordyce 
and others have gone further. pointing out the fact that 


these patie t= show an ine reased susceptibility to eczema 


after the beginning of an attack. or when it becomes 
more marked, They cite the lower resistances occurring 


and the cases 


after poisoning by exposure to Porson Ivy, 
of eczema on the hands of doctors and nurses 


caused by 


such irritants as formaldehyd. 


This Increased perhaps, lye 


plained by an analvsis of Bruck’s « yperiments on guinea- 
pigs. Tle had a patient Whe had been poisoned by eat ny 
pork and who, since then, was unable to eat it without 


getting an attack of urticaria. Using six cuinea 


four for controls, Bruck sensitized two with the ser 
taken from the patient during an attack of urt 


and twenty-four hours later gave intraperitonea! 


tions of hov-seruny Both of th -howead 
Signs Of anaphvianis, dving in minutes: thre 
control antmat!s reMained errect We Phe ey 
ment demonstrated a persensibilit eon 
wich could be transferred to the euimea-pie, and 
specific amaplivlanxis in the pie against 
lends support to the hypothesis that 
Occur IN man, EXplaining manv of the eas 
recurrent attacks of eczema as rea 
“Uscepty ty produced, no doubt ‘ reese! 
some sensitizing substance the blood. elt 
weterial it tien from with -in B 
food om ets from withi | 
tine I~ ‘ ! 
¢ ( ena | the ea 
“Upposed TO come under = cates eon te 
milk s ontess | e neve 
bee TO satis ‘ il 
INV Influence on the pros tion of ¢ =1 
ecurs dren eth ! 
hatura or al | 
hanves exist im thre restive ) tus 
may play e role of terogeneots cote 
thus produce Nues \ thie 
| ma Course appen tis 
We in those reared ay 
is not assiy ited ( in 
underne ane vain ers 
none \s a 
eatin nt eczema ‘ ‘ ‘ 
ng on its diet, 1 contin 
‘ ‘ ne nvthing | . 
that baths of starch, oatmeal! ! 
stances exerted direct Tects 
in ordinary ansing bat toa 
! ny 
cu of « ma. therefore, | require 1 
shall be neither washed nor bathe Ina es 
purpose of The treatment must be to allay weeping 
tive atlected parts as = Tinie 
We ial) eitiey Tike astringent 
arving-up powder, In the former metho res 
nd acetate « luminun specia rece! 
mended: in one case resercin act he well, in anot 
aparently identical, case better results bs ne obt 
with official solution of aluminum acetate. | diss 
om. of resorein In one-hatt ter of water and use 
thuid for continuous series of fomentations 


solution of aluminum acetate | 
In 250 ce. water. If the desires 


tablespoont 


eftlect is hot pred 


wis 
ria, 
‘ 
| 
vs 
| 
able 
| 
‘ ‘ =A * 
sta pn ‘ ‘ 
au 
on 
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in a few days, the treatment is changed, powder being 
substituted. The best form is rice-powder, with which 
the affected parts are well powdered several times a day 
until, after the lapse of some days, we are successful in 
allaving the weeping and bringing the eczema into the 
dry stage. The skin, now being in a state of some 
tension, requires inunction with an indifferent ointment, 
Ilere it is again largely a question of experience, since 
it cannot be foretold with certainty which ointment will 
act best imoa Case, In one serviceable 
application will be a 3 to 5 per cent. solution of boric 
petrolatum. In other cases eood results mia be produced 
with Naposis unguentum vaselin’ plumbicum. This 
preparation is made by the addition of petrolatum. in 
equal quantity to Unguentum Diachvlon-Hebra,  Hebra 
Diachvlon Ointment is made according to the following 


even case a 


pres ription: 


R tim, 

Plambi iii 
oliver 450 3\\ 
lavandule 
qos. to make a rather stilt? ointment. 


nitia! benefit, however, we often see 
relapses, the diseased parts again returning to the weep- 
iny stage. We may then make use of Lassar’s paste, 


\\ ch contains fat and powder in equal proportions so) 


‘ite of 


that its action is both drving and emollient. In acute 
cyema we may use a zine paste composed of zine oxid, 
starch, 2 drams, petrolatum album, ounces, 
his must. be applied, about the thiekness of knife- 


ile, twooor three times a dav and covered with gauze. 
| to remove the ointment 
decide whether or not. the 

\s soon as absolute drv- 


Kveryv third dav it is necessary 


With olive ol. in 
treatment shall be continued, 
ness ts established and hyperemia hegins to be less pro 
nounced, we omar the more comfortable 


emplovment of the lotion introduced by Jadassohn, com- 


to 


proceed to 


oxid and starch, each 5 drams: elveerin 
it. ddrames: distilled water 3 ounces. This fluid should 
I] shaken and applied to the whole of the affected 


posed of zim 


large brush several times a day: it 
( = by itself inca few minutes and further dressing 1s 
It is casy to imagine how comfortable such 


hoth for the child and the 


rt by means of a 


treatment mav be, 

nurse Instead of this the lead-water liniment of Boeck 
sometimes to be preferred, as pulverized talcum and 
ach 3 drams: glveerin, 2 drams: lead-water, 5 

nhees. This is to be used in the same way as the above 
mentioned lotion 

It many cases, however, ho progress is made wit] 
nv of these preseriptions. The child is tormented with 
l ng. which continues both dav and night. In order 
ty allay this. tar is the remedy which stands at our 
lisposal, though It should alwavs be borne in mind tat 


the early use of tar is a two-edged sword, and that often 


nough recurrence of weeping follows on apparent 
improvement. | therefore advise that the transition to 


ar should be made only when absolute drvness is estab- 
wed, and when hyperemia is no longer a prominent 
feature, A less irritant action is possessed by liquor 
carbonis detergens, which should be used while the skin 
is -till in a state of tension, in the form of an ointment, 
mild at first but stronger afterward, as liquor carbonis 
detergens, 2 drams. and rosewater ointment, 3 oqnees, 
Should the skin remain quite dry, and thus be able to 
hear more powerful medication, we may proceed to a tar 
solution, such as liquor carbonis detergens 2 drams, zine 
oxid 5 drams, glycerin 7 drams, distilled water 3 ounces. 
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The convenience of this method renders tar in this form 
almost indispensable in eczema of children, It must 
be said, however, that pathologic processes are encoun- 
tered in practice in which all the measures above 
mentioned do not suffice and in which the itching con- 
tinues in spite of treatment. We are then obliged to 
proceed to the use of stronger preparations of tar and 
(carbolic acid) such as oil of (oleun 
cadinium), birch tar (oleum rusei) or beechnut o 
(oleum fagi). The greatest caution must here be exe, 
cised, as too drastic a preparation may place in jeopard 
results already achieved with the greatest trouble, and 
we should therefore begin with a verv weak dose ince: 


phenol cade 


porated in a paste and gradually increasing as time go 
on, such as phenol dram oil of cade drams: 
oxid 6 drams: starch 6 drams: 
ounces, As a rule the desired 
this application and it only seldom happens, and t¢) 
chiethy in which the 
chronic form, that it is necessary to resort to the uss 
this he 


petrolatum album 2! 
result is obtained wit 
has assumed 


cases iD disease 


pure tar. Should necessary, however, the 
eased parts shou'd be painted with pure oil of cade, 
the child should afterward be placed for ten minutes 
a lukewarm bath. and after drving anointed wit! 
acid petrolatum, finishing with powder. On accour 


its antipruritic and ketatoplastic properties tar 
Income so indispensable that one often wishes that 
were more preparations of this substance at our dis) 
It cannot be denied that some individuals show a c 
intolerance to a particular tar preparation, whil 
may tolerate another perfectly well. many cas 


employ a preparation called anthrasol, a fluid tar 


which the coloring matter has been removed +: it. fo 
light vellow oily liquid with a faint edor of ord 
tar, and is insoluble in water. but forms a= soelut 
all proportions of ale ohol, acetone, or olive oil. A 


very little poisonous even when used on 
tracts of skin: In mv expertence it has given ris 
toxic effects. A special feature is that irritant ef) 
the kidney have never been observed. T employ 


lanol 


sol 


following formula: 
starch and zine oxid, each 5 drams. Ler 
is also well in 


anthrasol, 25 drops : 
Ounces 
the triacetate of pvrogalli 
the treatment of the subacute 
hyperemia and exudative infiltration. [t is som. 
he recommended combined with anthrasel, as 
anthrasol and lenigallol, each 25 drops: 
112, ounces. The general treatment here brietly - 
requires modifications or additions on certain 


stage of eczema: it 
Lassar’ 


the hody in each individual case, this being nart 
true in cases of eczema of the scalp. Paste shou , 
be emploved on the scalp, ewing to the difficu! 
which the powder is afterward removed from 1 vit 
Attention should also be drawn to the sulp) : 
arations, especially when the eczema is deper J 
element. Thiol is often capable of produciny 
surprisingly vood effects in this disease: one of ita heet 
properties consists in the alleviation it affords t 
ing and itching, which it will sometimes entirely abo ts! 
from the first moment of application : hyperen a and 
swelling also speedily disappear, Thiol is antisept 
desiccating and keratoplastie; it is in no way irritant to 
It may be used in 
for 


horrhet 


rl 


tender skin, but is rather sedative. 
various convenient ways, such as the following: as 
painting: thiol liquid, 7 drams; glycerin, * drams: 
distilled water, 24% ounces; or as a powder for dusting: 
thiol dry, 25 grains; starch, 10 drams; or as an ointment 
it can be combined with thiol liquid, 2% drams; petro- 
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latum, 5 drams; lanolin, 15 and 17% drams. Finally, in 
obstinate cases, one is sometimes obliged to resort. to 


internal medication. Often the administration of arsenic 


is good, especially if the eczema is of an infiltrated, 

chrome thickened type. I generally administer it by the 

formula suggested by Neuberger, as Fowler's solution, 

15 drops, and distilled water, 1 dram. For an infant of 

(i months, 1 drop is to be taken daily for fourteen days: 

this is Increased each week until a dose of 5 or 6 drops is 

reached. For older children a correspondingly larger 
dose is to be emploved. 

One would imagine that the only scientific means of 
ombating eczema, in the face of the hacteriologic and 
pathologic findings, would be by vaccines: but this form 
' treatment, especially in children, has been successfully 
arried out only by a few investigators. the majority of 

om agree that in acute and subacute vesicular eczemas 
weines are of no avail. Where the disease has been 
--oclated with crust and pus formation vaccines have 
en able to eradicate the suppurating condition without 

rkedly influencing the underlying catarrhal process 

(ilehrist apparently gets good results with seborrhei: 
ema, In long-standing cases of simple sveosis and 

ome furunculosis of the mape of the neck, just. the 

ons In which brilliant results would be expected with 
cines, Engman, of St. Louis, and Towle. of Boston. 
eo to obtain cures, 

the stock vaccines of Staph ylococe us albus 
ost cases give quite as good results as autogenous 
nes: they should be given in small continuous doses. 

nterval and dose being controlled by clinical sVinp- 

This by no 

treatment, but 


- alone, means should constitute the 
Instead is to be combined with the 
ns and suitable ointments previously mentioned, At 


ime time the attempt should be made to find and 


ite the underlying cause. whether be 
nal troubles. 


Castro 
napkin dermatitis, ear or nasal dis- 
These 


found in 


~. scabies or pediculosis, 


other 


conditions, when 


nd many troubles Infants often 
olent seratching and subsequent infection with 


} 


eceus albus, which is always present on epit] 
faces, It is in these secondarily infected cases 
nes sometimes eliminate the pus element. so 
ave a simple catarrhal condition to deal with 
i complicated Infected one, 
Avenue, No W, 


CHRONTC CONSTIPATION 
ALFRED ©. REED. 


Assistant Surgeon, U.S. 


M.D 
and M.-Il S 
POMPRKINSVILLE, N.Y, 


tf is generally recognized that the use of 


Ci ends to aggravate chronic constipation, it is 
! ess true that all too often mereurials and the 
Urgatives are made the first resort this 
CH) In part at least. this is be ause of carelessness 
in as hing the cause and a more or less confused 
dea « « rational basis for treatment. Chronic con- 
Stipat ay accompany or be a symptom of some 


genera amie or functional morbid process, or it may 
independent affection. Inability the 
upty itself depends of course on a disturbance 
T some rt of the mechanism involved in defecation, 
ntial physiology of the Impulse to defecation 
ctors on which it depends are but imperfest! 
A certain rhythmical periodicity as well as 


Inderstood, 
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a fairly definite acceleration by taking food inte the 
stomach are somewhat characteristic. 

A peculiar form of constipation is) that due te 
spasmodic contraction of entire se tions of the intestine 
at once, without the 
characterize 


recurring relaxation-rings which 
normal peristalsis, and 


movement of the contents. 


with no 
This is seen. for 


forward 
Instance, 
in lead-poisoning, and independently in neurasthenice and 
melancholic individuals. The intestinal 
indicated by the configuration of th 
hard and of small diameter. The real 
cramp is not known, « xeept in the case of lead-poisoning, 
but the condition js amenable to SVinplomatic tr 


is 
which are 


catise of this 


eatinent 
No better antispasmodic is available for the relief of 


this condition than belladonna. It may be administered 


by mouth combined with a carminative in some such 
prescription as the following: 
R Tr. belladonnwe fol 
Fl. ext. rhamni purshian 
Tr. zingiberis 
Tr. cardamom comp. s ul 


Misce et fiat solutio 


Sig.: 1] teaspoonful after each meal 

Another measure which often meets with snecess is 
the use of oil enemas, Two methods mav In suggested 
By means of a smooth glass cannula, a rubber tube. and 
a funnel, from 3550 ce. to JOO of pure « ! 
very slowly introduced into the rectum. th patient 
keeping the dorsal position with the hips elevated ‘| 
operation should consume ten minutes or mor: \ua 


OW ce. of olive oil mav be Injected Into the reetun 


means of a lara Irrigating svringe, before retiri 


and be retained by thie patient, Tl is should be reneated 
for five or six days 

Chronte habitual constipation can be reduced to tw 
general types. In the first. the irritability or mot 
ability of the intestinal wall is decreased or In abevan 
In the second, the normal stimulus to defecatior 
lacking, 

l. Loss of all on part of the normal irritability of t 


Intestine mav be due to 
musculature on 


Hervous mechanism Clocal or cents 
(Const pation due to a lesion of thy ts strated 
In chronic intestinal catarrh and atron 
mucosa of the argve intestine, As Not} 
constipation is often present om stu Cases, 


decreased arousabilitv of the mucosa is most 
The reason It is also evident that no stin =~ W 
effective if there is atrophy of the muscular coat « 
colon, and Nothnagel. who has cont: ted 


our knowledge of this subject, saves that while muss 


atrophy is at times associated w 


th mucosal atropl 


mav also Independent 


lesions of the 


CXIst as an 
demonstrabls 


tion, wit 
Hithcosa, 
tance Is paralysis of the muscular coat as 
matory conditions affecting the peritoneum 
inflammations can involve the 
th promt 


testinal! even To 
complete paralysis, The relation 


thie two 1s olbsc ure and dese rves 


Tween 
study, 

In cases of muscular 
inflammatory 
treatment is indicated, 


Insufficiency not associated with 
and for 


quinin and gene ral 


acute processes, stimulating 
NUN vomica, 
measures mav be emploved. 

Disorders of motilitv. referable to thy hervous 
svstem (ganglion cells and their branches. in the 
tinal wall) are most difficult to determine. Degeneration 


of these ganglion ct IIs has heen observed In cases of lead- 


lon al 


1. Nothnage]: Ztsechr. f. klin. Med., iv, 422 
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poisoning, and in chronic constipation, and have heen 
as the cause of the disturbed motility, but 
similar degenerations are found in many other diseases, 


des ihbed 


and anatomic anomalies of ganglion cells are notorionsly 
difficult: to en certainly as the source of functional 
disturbances. That the central nervous svstem exerts a 
influence over intestinal clearly 
frequency of chron 
lers. such as melancholia and neurasthenia, 


assl 


motility. 1s 
constipation 


powerful 
shown bv the: 
ell as in many diseases of the brain and cord. The 
nature of this nervous control in life is unknown, 

| that intluences are operative in the 
as vet know 


we 


tion of the intestine of which we 
J 
Here the physician can for success 
] 
cesluned to relieve thre underlving herveus or 
) 
Reeoular habits, especialiv as to meals, 
eation Wit aocarelully outlined 
i! pu us Use of baths. must be supplement 
suvuest itmment a= the phvsiclan can boring 
} 
i! is oT eontict ( 
! nt phivsiclan and care t 
1 it reise norma! stimulation 
nt ~ ane a diet la ne mm 
normaly exert aon ld irritant action on 
Ps 
stil peristalsis ana ne 
‘ Wes = 1] ‘ ts 1? 
\\ traverses nte- te 
t. wil Is minimal empov- 
=f ? ‘ - - ’ 
~ ’ i? 
’ = = l ? ? 
j 1 cols! il = 
1 
eat normal col i? 
} + 
l est boven reste respons 
‘ ¢ mcteria. and COTTeS DA 
iN) ohel itt i Is an 
nel peristalsis eases und 
es, r wit nn extremes WwW percel 
material, and scanty 
wd, Strassbourgs rt confirmed these resuits an: n 
Tio? nine at othe proport on ot haete ras 
cohstipated rsons averaged a it 
thirds that in the feces of normal individuals. 
rise] termined that the tender cellulose ol fresh 
Kreh Pathologische Phystolog Ed. 6, p. 897 
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veuetables was more thoroughly digested in the intestinal 
canal of constipated than of normal individuals. Also 
the freshly evacuated constipated stools show neither 
fermentation nor putrefaction by the incubation test, 
These facts explain why so often an addition to tly 
dietary of salads, fruits and coarse vegetables, does not 
re lieve the « constipation, the cellulose being more 
nmupletels digested in the constipated than im t 
normal intestine. 

It is evident then, Schmidt continues, that a materia! 


less digestible 


than cellulose is required, and after 
experimenting with a great variety of substances, 
con ludes that the most satisfactory for this purpose 


aear-agar, so familiar in the bacteriologic laboratoy 
Avar-agar has high 
tant and absolutely insoluble and unabsorbable. It vii 
vreat difficulty and is very 
When administered dry, cut in s 
rm or small Jumps, as a part of the food at each n 
mewhat in the mouth, still more in 
reves unchanged in the feces whic! 


hygroscopic properties, non-! 


t 


Its resist 


ure with 


decomposition. 
Wee ~ =i 


softer and usually evacuated more quickly. Agar 


west given in the scale form, a teaspoonful or) 
\\ i meal. It Is tasteless and readily eaten w 
neakiast or a vegetable, 
Yea ro ne eXamimation of the feces in pat . 
with intestinal disorders would go far toward eluc 
ises as well as facilitating an accurate diag: 
nel establishing rational basis for therapy 
amination need not be the disagreeable 
rial ! and the add tional light throw 
diges - rs, anemias, unsuspected infection 
ntestina rasites, et would amply repay the 
nel \ 
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PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 


PERFORMED DURING 


IARY OF TITE WORK 
rwo YEARS BY THE UNITED STATES 
ARMEY BOARD 
WESTON PL CHAMBERLAIN, M.D 
Mid ‘ ted States Army; Pres nt 
\ t the Study of Tro Ds 
MANILA. P. I 
1 Vil ils problems 
|’ } begun med cal of} 
\ the American oecupat 
\ Reports of various laborator 
on tre ical diseases were ma 


lica! department, notably Dr-. 
Craig. Jackson and \ 
‘tates Army Boa 


Tropical Diseases as they Exist in t - 
! | - Was organized orders fron 
artment and has been in continuous exis! 
following medical officers hay ) ta 
= boa n the order named: Major P. M. A="! 


Captain C. F. Craig. Captain H. J. Nichols, Captain 
J. M. Phalen, Captain E. D. Kilbourne, Major W. IP 
‘in. Major H. D. Bloombergh, Captan 
Vedder and Captain John R. Barber. T have serv | as 
president of the board for the last two years (1910 a 


] + 


1911). and the following paragraphs deal with 
which has heen reported on during that period. As 
represents only a part of the scientific work whi 


* Publisted by permission of the Surgeon General of the Arm 
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being done by the Army Medical Corps, it is apparent 
that much opportunity for origina] research is offered 
to those who enter the military service. 

An Experiment with Orange-Red Underwear.—This 
experiment lasted one vear and was carried out on 900 
soldiers, one-half of whom were clothed as usual, while 
the other half wore shirts, drawers and hat-linings dyed 
orange-red, with a view to excluding the actinic ravs of 
the solar spectrum. The pulse, respiration, temperature, 
blood-pressure and weight of these men were recorded 


evidence there might be of a previous attack of typhoid 
among them. As a result of the laboratory work. the 
analvsis of the case histories, and a study of the available 
statistics for the civil and military population, the board 
reached the following conclusions: 


1. Typhoid is a widely scattered and common disease in the 
Philippines; its incidence in Manila is above the average rate 
for the United States and is exceeded by only a few of the 


worst American cities; the average admission rate among the 


American soldiers in the Philippines exceeds that for the 
quarterly, elaborate hblood-examinations and extensive troops serving in the United States; medical officers from 


) tographic experiments were made, and the compara- Many regions report its frequent occurrence among the Fili 


tive sick-records of the two groups were carefully ana- sagt aes 
] | No difference could be detected between the two 2. The statistics aan: Cae Filipino (native) scouts show a 
. . . much lower typhoid rate than for white troops, possibly owing 
es of soldiers and the conclusion was reached that no to failure to diagnose the atypical eases 
In fit resulted from the use ol sarments Whi h ext Inde 3. Widal reactions performed on the blood or health 
wtinie rays of the tropical sunlight. 


Filipinos suggest a comparatively recent attack of typhoid in 


Live Influence of the Philipnine ( limate on Blonds about 6 per cent. of adults, but do not indicate that the dis 
Prunettes.—The investigations on this subject were ease is prevalent in childhood 
en «] out during a period ot about two vears, more 4. Many epidemics have occurred among soldiers in) the 
1) men being under observation. One-half of Philippines and three outbreaks among natives have been 
t! belonged to the blond type and the remainads r to studied. Epidemics OF severity among th Filipinos 
runette type. One thousand of these individuals 


; 5. The occurrence of the disease in the PI Hippine Islands 
average of 


Years of contim uM pleat J quite evenly distributed throughout the vear Phe ineidencs 
and the remainder an average of 5.5 vears. The is least in the second quarter 
sj nds ol observations were made a= are referred to 6. The appearance of the Widal reaction in typhoid tever 
I preceding paragraph, and in addition ther wert in the Philippines is not as a rule delays 
tests, examinations of stools and urine, deter- Paratyphoid organisms are occasionally jsolated iy 
n ns as to the condition of the men after exercise, Philippines 
an study of the svmptoms of which the men com- 8. The leukocyte count in typhoid usually remains normal 
on ) and is slightly increase r natives he ditlers 
when exposed to the sun. The relative amount tor whites and i lightly inereased for natiy | l n 
tial count is normal for both races 
ding nome among the two complexion types in 
The mortality for white troops in the Philippine Island- 
ippin , ree Was a Paap tivated. t wa m during the last five vears has been no higher than at home It 
at the blond Were TULLV as able as the brunette appears somewhat higher for Filipines but this mav be due 
tand the influences of the Philippine climate as to failure to diagnose all the mild cases 
red by our soldiers at the present time. As a 10. More than a third of the cases of enter ether 
this study, and of the one regarding orange-red among Americans o1 Filipinos, are entin atypical and 
g the board is of the opinion that th main not be diagnosed without laboratory methods 
. tropical deterioration are infections. heat and 11. Over half of the cases occurring in the P pine Tstay 
md that the chemical action of the sun] wht am be diagnosed clinically and differ in ne essential part uN 
from typhoid fever as seen at is true fe ly 
not a factor in tropical morbidity.2 ra ! Ome | 
R American and Fil pino patients 
of 12. Much work still needs to be done ame t natin ) 
nm Ve Lesions,—Fon a U estimate the actual amount of mild ar itvp ty pho 
has been on the lookout for the svmbiotis is occurring and to determine why extensiy estruct 
ch were first described by Plaut and epidemics are not more often 
\ ‘ sho t] 1?) over ot . ore 
\ \\ wn n v Ph , Antityphoid Vaccine.—The pre paration nt 
Ulcers met with 1 he Mlippimnes, 
y rs n nth vaccine for the Philippine Division is ca 
: ~ and fusiform bacilli are press greatel 
ba present laboratory of the board, and during 1 no months 
whl ( In r cent they a 25.000 cc. of this pro viactic Whe ad 
ig rs le salhe organisms } 
! Crating Phe same orgal Issued to the various commands fo istration 
in ulcers of the skin and in pul- the post 
In the Phil ppines, Wi are u Experiments ndertahen to Test tha fi 
‘ are ‘yer aus; 1 y of ne nu le 
causative of an the n peca Treatment of Dusentery.—sS i’ as ds n 
] PI nt the first attempt to determine the va 
treatment of dysentery by laboratory methods has leon 
board has bee li } 
the aggiutination by a member of this board.’ In these experiments 
In: alt ] ny atients< he 
ait military m cultures Ol amebas tron a human Wwe} tr ! 
ny) nho ‘re suspected af avine 
typhoid o7 were susp t with preparations of ipecac from various rees ane 
were Fi We different diluticns. As a result it was determined that 
la t on 1 healthy Filipinos. fluid-extract of inecas was capable of | ne amehas in 
m Wi parated alities, to determine What dilutions of 1 to “up to to SOLO, the ame har i| 
l. Phalen \n Experiment with Orange-Red Underwear. Philip powet di yee nding m the particular extract u and that 
me Jour. Sc.. Sec, B, 1910, v, 6 emetin killed amebas in dilutions of 1 to 100,000. The 
Cham nh: Observations on the Influence of the Phil pping reial ext? f inecs 
timate on W Men of the Blond and of the Brunette Type, commercial extracts 0 Ipecac were Turther shown to 
Philippine Jour xe.. See. B, 1911, vi, 6 — 
Cham) t Meccurrence in the Philippines of Associated 4. Chamberlain Typhoid Fever in th Philippine Islands, P 
Splrochetes | Fusiform Bacilli in Uleers of the Throat and Mouth, ippine Jour. Sec.. Sec. B, 1911. vi. 4 
_ of the Skin, and in Lesions of the Lungs, Philippine Jour. Se., ». Vedder Preliminary Account of Some Experiments to Test 
Med B. 1911  Bloombergh: Vincent's Angina, Bull, Manila the Efficacy of the Ipecac Treatment of Dysentery, Bull. Manila 
dled. Soc., 1910, ii, 7. 


Med. Soc., 1911, iii, 3: also in Mil Surg., 1911, xxix, 3 
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vary considerably in total alkaloids, some being below 
the standard of the Pharmacopeia and some slightly 
The conclusion was reached that the Ipecac treat- 
ment of dyvsenters chould be given a more extended trial. 
that before treatment great care should be taken to be 
that the dysentery was caused by amebas, and that 
an ipecac should be used which is shown by actual anal- 
veix to contain the proper amount of emetin, 

tfects of Ultraviolet Rays on Amebas.—In view of 
the recently re ported successes I the use of ultraviolet 
sterilization of drinking-water the 
series of experiments to determine 
the effect of these ravs on amebas.” It was found that 
radiations would kill amebas, whether 
readily as they would kill Bar lus 
Wis «lise nterve, Ralantidia were also 
These are of much practical 
-terilization of water-supplies in the 


above. 


lilt 


radiations the 
hoard carried out a 
the ultraviolet 
otile or ene ysted, as 
OF 
readily killed results 
rtahet n the 


» sand filters cannot he re lied on to remove 


Kvamimations of the Stools and Blood Among the 
luoroles al Baquto, The board made an examination ol 
1 tools and blood of Benguet Jvorotes, a wild race 
nhabiting the higher menntams northern Luzon. 

e Tegoretes are an industrious, well-developed and 

orous people living in a climate comparatively tem- 
erate It was fol ne that 92.0 per cent. showed the 

fo oohe Or mere ntestinal parasites in the stools. 
Pwentv-nine per cent, were infested with une inaria, but 

did net suffer from thre presence ot thes 
worms. the imfections being in general light ones. 
VMalarial organist ul ds tilarla en brvos were not found 

vst Vhe oad showed the following averaze 
ereentage of white cells: rphonuclears, 16.9; 
cosinophils. St; small lymphocytes, 37.2: large lympho- 
evtes and transitionals, mast cells. 


lutectious Among 


station W th 


Piri 
i 


at 


{ 
Saldters ti 


neinaria is common amons the Filipinos, but it was net 


expected that American soldiers. living In a satl- 
mianher, We etten hecome thre hosts oft thy 


series of stool examinations 


Ve 


} 


eXaminations 


- orted this View Out of S00 routine 
ces at the Division Hospital im Manila. only sevents 
chowed ova of uneinaria, Out of S00 stools examined 
t WW MeWinley, neat Manila. only ninetecn 


The fieure show hat 


found to contain the eges 


cutliciently well marked to 


Worl niections, 
the usual routine stool examination, ah 
cual among eur White so diers serving in the islands 
\li - thase in whose stools the ova were found had 
admitted 1 ospital for causes other than uncl- 
asix, In the case of about one-third of the men who 
how ova, there was good reason to suppor that the 

t from the United States. 7 


mis had been brought 
etunities for infection there are ample 
ner cent. of the south rn-bred 
in ther 


since it has 

‘ ‘ 

have some hookworn 
Arneth’s ear Classification of thie 

in ee Adult Males and tie Tufluence 

and Tropical Residence, 


da series ot observations 


| Nf 
Ne 
at Race, ( 


Phe board has recently Compt 


& Chamberlain and Vedder: The Effect of Ultraviolet Rays on 
Amebas and the Use of These Radiations in the Sterilization of 
Water, Philippine Jour. Sec, B. 1911. vi 


Examinations o! 
Philippine Jour 


7. Chamberlain, 
the tlood and Stools ot lgorots at 
Sec, B, 1910, 
s Chamberlain: <A 
White Men in the Philippines. 


Hoombergh and Kilbourne : 
Baguio 


Uncinariasis 


Statistical Study of 
Sec. B, 1910. 3 
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on the leukoevtes in the tropics which indicate that the 
Arneth picture shows a marked shift to the left in 
Filipinos as compared with that of white men living in 
the same locality.” The conclusions reached were as 
follows: 

1. Both Filipinos and Americans residing more than a veut 
in the Philippines had a normal average number of white cell 
per cubic millimeter. 

2 In both races the percentage of 
trophils was much decreased below the minimum considered 
normal for white men in temperate regions. 

3. Probably the poly morphonuclear neutrophils are the only 
actively phagocytic cells in the circulating blood, 

4. The average Arneth picture showed a marked 
the left in the case of Filipinos and a slight drift in the same 
more than a 


poly morphonucle ir neu 


shitt to 


Americans resident vear in. the 


direction tor 
Philippines. 

5. A shift to the 
cates a diminution 


left in the Arneth count probably 


in the phagocy tle power of the blood in 
question. 
the first five conclusions it will be apparent that 


an actual absolute reduction in the number 


i. From 
the Filipinos show 
ot polymorphonuclear neutrophils (phagocytes), and that of 
this reduced number an abnormally large proportion a 
cient phagocytic In other words, the Filipi 
fewer efficient phagocytes than are found 


power. 


absolutely 
white men either in the Philippines or at home. 


- This reduction in 
visible indication of a lowered 


circulating phagocytic cells ma a 
resistence to imfection- the 
part of native races. 

lhe Kruth roe yte and modglobin Hlealth | 
tne ble Philippines. Asa result of LA00 


counts and an equal number of hemoglobin esti ns, 
made on 70 soldiers at two periods, separated in 
interval of one Vear, the board found an ave at 
5.200.000 ervthrocey tes and 89.6 per cent. of he 1) 
for men who were living at sea level and had = n 
the average for twenty months in the PI es, 
These results confirm the opinion of other obser at 
there is no such thing as “tropical anemia” 
climatic conditions per sé. The pallor often see thi 
tropics 1s due. most cases, TO > 

e-hemia. and true anemia, when present, Is 2 


aused by infections with parasites, nota 
Blood-Pressure in thre 


observers that there 


It 


| ‘ 


Philippine 


asserted by some 
fF in the blood-pressure of persons residing 
tropes. The board has completed an exXten- 

observations, comprising 9.5050 1 us 
on OO? healthy American soldiers and 592 ob- : 
on healthy adult Pilipino mates. ut 
period ot 15 to 30 vears the systolic pressure, 12. 


«ec, armiet, ave raged in both races from 115 t 
This 1s little if at all below the aver 


expected for the same age in the temperate 


but 


a rroad cull Is emploved. reasing net! ot? 
service did not alter the pre ssure. There was an a =. 
rise in tension with advancing age. The ble |-pressure 
was slightly lower (2 or 3 mm.) during the hottest 
ceason of the vear. 
Wasserman Rea fion in Syphilis, Leprosy and 
The ann 


hoard has done some work with the Wasserh 


A Study of Arneth’s Nuclear ¢ lass 
Aduit Males and the Influ- 
Tropical service, Philippe 


Chamberlain and Vedder : 
ification of the Neutrophils in Healthy 
enee Thereon of Race. Complexion and 
Jour. Sec. B. 1911, vi, 

10. Chamberlain: The Red Corpuse les and Hemoglobin 0 
Adult Amevican Males Residing in the Philippines Philippine 
Sc.. Sec. B. 1911. vi, 6. 

11. Chamberlain: A Study of the 
Pulse-Rate of Healthy Adult Males in the 
Jour. Se., Sec. B, 1911, vi, 6. 


f Ilealthy 
Jour. 


BRlood-Pressur and 


Systolic 
Philippine 


Philippines. 
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reaction mM a number ol tropical diseases as well as in viticies are of very great importance and almost 
philis. The cases of Vaws eXamined pave positive tain! overthrow Schaumann’s theory that defictenes 
reactions. Of twenty-one lepers tested a positive reaction phosphorus compounds is the cause of polyneuritis 
was obtained in only three instances. One of these three fowls subsisting exelusively on shed rice l ner 
cases gave a clear history of evphilis and in the other two | conclusions reached are = follows 
t was Impossible to obtain a history, so antecedent vaws . 
Lili leu} 12 Poly neuritis eallinerum is net prevents 1 vldine tea 
( ttl l hat diet of po isheal rice anv of follow ime substa 
Diphtheria Phi bpp lites, In the dlavs ol phosphate, citrate potasstum ca mate, 
{ \merican occupation it was thought that diphtheria = sium chlorid, magnesium phosphate, plytin phosphoric aeid « 
if ever oce urred the Philip The labor \- hosphore acid combined with cll 
eXperience ol thy hoard for thre last two vears ania sucrose, linn eAXtract of 
walth statistics for Manila have convinced us that lecithin, histon bases, glycocoll, asparagin, suecinamid and 
disease occurs by no means infrequently th other amido-aens 
. . 2. Polvneuritis ente « 
pines, Diphtheria is found among both whites Polyvneuriti \ 
7 an eNtract Of rice polis cont ithe « 
aves and the mortatitv. statistics as wel as 
soluble tn ecole ater aned | ort ‘ 
exp) nts demonstrate the \ rivence ob Uh as at presse nt known lo 
We believe thy is more con 
than the present statistics would Indicate. 
of Reriheri Pron / Phi na 
wis. As a result of thre recommen lat Phosphorus per 
ira rile has el | from Nitrovel 
] Sucrose thas 
(native) scouts, | ¢ details o The 
worl have heen nul! shed Ube ! le neuritis te ‘ ‘ 
e heading." In that article it was shown that tof; Of Phosphorus comy 
t hye mount of ‘ cons) med t lea | ints ‘ at « 
! 
tin ition of a lewume Shortiv aitel ’ 
disappeared a change was made from 
PLE ead ) membrane Phis excludes a 
+ 
\ at this change alone would have eliminated » The new prevent } 
ut owing to Various circumstances, not under charcoal and th trate through this tes 
it was impracticable to make this sine] neuritis 
nin the dietarv. The thing which in our opinion The neuritis-preventi principle et 
ead at bey lias ween ] absorpt on by bone-~blha 1 ‘ 
consisting «af a rec etion Live not ssolved or tive ‘ ‘ 
leahol 
rice from 20 to 16 ounces, a substitution of at ne Gem 
7. An extract of dried beans \ 
Is \\ | revent fin 
hie In to 1900 there were GOO 


nnualtly, In the entire sey nteen months / ( e /, 


eration in the ration went into effect t! I’ \ 
t seven cases of the disease An occas al Wass = anne l ‘ 
ected, since now and then a sol ! ne ! e ‘ . 
sist mainiv on polished ef months 


Believing that the form of po ilwavs 
] m produced by shed ries thy ! 1 ‘ 
res the same deficleney in diet that canses cows ro cam 
ward has been diligently investigat the disease, al Whit ntinued to 4 { enact 
| two vears. Multiple neuritis bave administered 1 ext 
does fowls fed on undermilled rice. nted neuritis 
! lon polished rice and at the same time  receveryv occurred in 
I nolis} Ines removed from t} n nts res r 
cess of milling and polishing In ot While ollows the us 
sone protective substance in the o ! SCOrOULUS Phe ext ts =\ 1 re 
laver ernel, and this outer laver is removed in = agreeable to nfant’s te. ; s ft] 
t olishing. The details of our work appear While it continues to nur of | 
nse results recorded in the later promise is fulfilled we believe that 
12. The Wassermann Reaction in Syphilis. Lem 4 
ad Ya ne Jour. Se., See. B, 1911, vi, 4: also in M nfant mortality in the P ; 


Surg. 141] 


hoen sub of a specta 
in Dipltheria in the Philippines, Bull Manila 
Med. So 7 ished. 
— Cc! in Eradication of Beriberi from the Philippir 
eNatiy > by Means of Simple Changes in Their Dietary 
Philippine Jour. Se., See. B, 1911, vi, 2; also in Mil. Surg, 1911) Chamberlain and Vedder: Contri 
XXxvili Jeriberi, Philippine Jour, S 1903. 
15. Chamberlain, Bloombergh and Kilbourne: A Study of the Chamberta Vedder and W \ 
Influence of Rice Diet and of Inanition on the Production of Mul Contrivation to the Etiology of B 
tiple Neuritis of Fowls and the Bearing Thereof on the Etiology of —& _B; to appear, probab in vol. vil, No, 2. 1912 
Beri rt, Ph ne Jour. Se.. Sec. B, 1911, vi, 3; also in Mil. Sure., ly. Chamberlain and Vedd The Cure of Infant Ther 
Kilbourne Food Salts in Relation to Beriberi, the Administration to the Infant of an Ext: of Rice 
ayn Jour. Se.. Sec. B, 1910, v. 1; Multiple Neuritis of Fowls Liu and the Bearing Thereof on the Etiology of Beriberi, Bull, Ma i 
® Inanition, Bull. Manila Med. Soc., 1910, ii, 9. Med. Soc., 1912. iv. 
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Viscellancous Observations.—Many series of observa- 


tions of smaller scope than the above have been com- 
pleted by the board during the last two vears. Among 


these may be mentioned the following: temperature 
observations to shew the unsuitability for tropical wear 


of certain new uniform materials :'* tests to determine 
the fineness of mesh necessary in bronze gauze to exclud 
}?] ppine : examinations to prove the whole- 


someness of fresh beef and emergency rations wl 
have been kept for many vears in Manila, the former in 
storage: observations on the influence of the tropical 
climate on the weight and the body temperature of white 
nen: the study of a fever of undetermined type, and 
of an epidemic of Woch-Weeks* bacillus conjunctivitis.”” 
th occurring on Corregidor Island; a report on the 
so-called *N-bodies.” which have been thought by some 
to be parasites and which the beard has shown to be 
facts on glass slides the finding of the Baci//us 


vein the Philippines: reports of cases of bron- 

clint spirechetesis and pulmonary blastomyvcosis the 

press a discussion of vaws as a cause of 

min the tropics? The above matters for which 

ference numbers are given are published from time 

time in the quarterly reports of the board which 
! n V 


THE DIAGNOSIS OF PAIN IN THE UPPER 
ABDOMEN * 


IU DSON DALAND. M.D 

f Clinien] Medicine ino the Medico-Chirurgical ¢ 

ind Thvs the Medico-Chirurgical Tespit 

PHILADELPHIA 

Pain in the upper abdomen is usually cue to gall- 
stones or a duodenal or gastric ulcer, Pain due to 
mplicated cholelithiasis appears and disappears sur 


Without warning. and mav recur at intervals of 


ears. Gall-stone colic may ove 
ndependent of. and unrelieved by, food. The 
Lin to agonizing, and may be asso- 
| with spasin of the diaphragm or pylorus, Tt is 
ed in the epigastrium and mav_ radiate to the 
: 1: its duration and intensity depend on (a) 1 
t cal the rate of progress throug 
t=: impaction of the stone; and amount 
bstruction to flow of bile. A large stone lodged 
causing complete obstruction, 
Db ! and jaundice, and the onl! 
er region mav be tender on palpation, The pain 
- re oallestome tie may be due to overdistention 
lucts, I val - adder and capstile of Glisson, 
the duet around the ealeulus, and associated 
and dyspnea may be due to 
snasm of the dia vi Phe feces mav contain gall 
aiter al lie, but their absence 
not modi Biliary colic, unassociated 
jaund e or stones in the feces, mav be caused | 1 
in ted int evstic duet. 
Gall stones may eXIst “in the eall-bladder with) nit 
Choleevstitis and cholelithiasis are usually 
1S. Chamberlain, Bloombergh and Kilbourne: Report of the Bourd 
{ the Study of Tropical Diseases, quarter ending Sept, 30, 1910, 
M Surg., 1911. xxviii. 1 
1) Chamberlain An Epidemic of Koch-Weeks’ Bacillus Conjune- 
tivitis Among Filipinos, Bull. Manila Med. Soc... 1910, 
“Oo. Chamberlain and Vedder: The So-Called X-Bodies as Arte- 


facts on Glass Slides, Philippine Tour. Se., See B. 1911, vi. 5 

“1. Phalen Yaws as a Cause of Chronic Ulceration, Bull Manila 
Med. Soc., ii, 2 

*Read. by invitation, befere the Philadelphia County Medical 
Society, Feb 14, 1912 
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associated and the former oecasions the formation o/ 
mucus, serum and hyperperistalsis, all tending to d 
lodge the gall-stones from the gall-bladder into the evsti 
duct. As the lumen of the common bile-duct is large: 
than that of the cystic duct, the stone may speedily enter 
the duodenum. A moderate-sized calculus is apt to 
arrested in the ampulla of Vater. 

Slight attacks of biliary colic be due to 
tion from (a) swelling of the mucous membranes of 1 
eystic and common. bile-duets from eatarrhal inflay 
mation: (b) from masses of mucus: (¢) from biliay 
sand: (d) from small caleuli in the evstie duct, and (.) 
from a small stone in the common. bile-duct or 1 
ampulla of Vater. Cessation of billary colic may be 
to (a) the passage of the obstructing calculus into 
duodenum: (b) return of the ecaleulus to the 
bladder: (e) dilatation of the ducts so that the bile n 


pass the caleulus, thus relieving pressure: and 
cessation. of hyperperistalsis of the vall-bladder due to 
(1) atonv: (2) excessive overdistention causing pat 


sis, or (3) subsidence of inflammation. 
If the common bile-duct is partially obstructed, 


dive mav be absent or slight: if complete, it a rs 
promptly and is intense. If the evstic duct alone is 
obstructed, jaundice is absent. Jaundice eccurs in 25 
per cent. of all eases of cholelithiasis. 


If biliary celic recurs, or if chronic gastro-intes 
indigestion and hepatic insufficiency persist, 
therough medical treatment. surgical diagnosis and treat- 
nent is absolutely necessary and should not be «dk 
\ radiograph occasionally shows gall-stones 
i-bladder: but a negative plate does not indir 


of gaci-stones 
Some observers have desertbed a friction frenitus, or 


a friction sound, heard and felt ever gall-bladders con- 


taining ¢ i]-stones, Cholelithiasis is lally ant to 
occur in obese middle-aged women of sedentary halts. 
Con su as local peritonitis, adhesions, 
forations or cancer, mav so alter the clinieal pis 18 
to render an accurate diiferential diagnosis 
but the necessity for surgical interference is y 

Pain in the upper abdomen mav also be due t 
whieh causes swelling of the mucous met nes 
ot thre and obstruction to. the How 
whit weomes more viscid than normal and ts 
with mucus Pain in simple cholangettis’ 
moderate and is referred to the epigastric o1 
resion. As a rule, acute catarrhal cholangeiti- 
ciated with cholecystitis and mav be due to extension of 
inflammation from the duodenum, and, therefore. gas 
troduodenitis frequently coexists. Jaundice is ust 
present. 

In suppurative cholangeitis, diffused dull pain im: 
present in the hepatic region, with tenderness o! non 
pressure, and daily intermittent fever, ranging fron " 
to 105 F.. with chills and sweats, closely simulating 


quotidian intermittent malarial fever, Pain in the ga 
bladder region, aggravated by pressure, may be ca ised 
hy cholangeitis from overdistention or spasm 

Ulcerative cholecystitis may cause ar 
to the duodenum or neighboring structures. A gall-stone 
from an adherent gall-bladder may escape into thy duo- 
denum through an ulcerated opening, and when the 
stone is large may cause pain from partial duodenal 
obstruction. Uleerative cholangeitis may cause strict! 
or obliteration of the bile-ducts. 
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Biliary obstruction nia he produced by adhesions. ly 
piessure from diseases of the liver, gall-bladder, pan- 
creas, stomach, duedenum or lvinph-nodes. The char- 
acter, Intensity, duration and radiation of the pain will 
nd on the cause, location and amount of obstruct 
to the flow of bile. 


on 


PAIN—DALAND 
we know that the ulcer is present, but latent. Sueh ar 
ulcer progresses mntermittently, is frequently 
nosed, and the recurring svmptems are erroneous 


regarded as gastric indigestion, 


These attacks of gastrin 


hyvperacidity, hyvperchlorhydria. 


, 


gestion and Are Assan lated with hvperses retion, 


! 


hyvpermotilitv. revers 
ypu rchiorhydria or hype racidity, or both. mav cause ristalsis, gas. a. vomitine and acute ulceratio: 
recurring attacks of pain in the epigastrium Closely of the hase of the chronk 
simulating ulcer or biliary colic. It occurs in patients ditions subside, symptoms 
err temyy rament; the pain is less severe than that dangerous and it is fatal not toe resort at ome to surgical 
of ulcer or colic and recurs when the stomach is empty, treatment. Medical treatment is purely palliative. a 
(is relieved by food, alkalies or lavage. The gastric 1f continued, death will ensue from lesaneinaas. 
contains an excess of hydrochloric acid. or of lactic, tion or eancer. 
or butyric acids, The pyloric region is the most common locatior 
pain In chronic ulcer is burning, boring, enawing uleer and of cancer. The pain of acute perforation 
incinating, and is relieved by feod, drink, alkalies, sudden, agonizing and causes shock. The pa 
e or vomiting. These pains may recur regularlye perforation cannot be differentiated from 
1 to five hours after one or more meals daily. and the uch as peritonitis and adhesions. Ordinarily. chro 
~ may persist for weeks followed by an interval of yp lorie uleer can be d agnosed. but when complicat 
nee of svinptoms lasting months or vears, Pain eXtensive ulceration. uleer of th 
slight, moderate or severe, and may eccupy an traction, perforation or adhesions. cannot be distin 
ne larger than a silver quarter, and radiate to other shed from gall-stones or appendiceal « My " 
f the abdomen. The epigastrium is usually sen- ¢resion or acute peptic uleer is ra 
or painful to pressure. | usually cannot be diagnesed unless con 
‘in in gastric uleer depends on (a) the nature. | 
vtent and depth of the ulcer: (hb) hyperehtor Chrome duodenal uleer is mare « than oa 
] Vperne (c) hvpergastric peristalsis or wicer and occurs more frequenth n 
spasm: (d) overdistention by gas or swallowed nales, according to statistics eathered at 
al peritonitis: (f) adhesions: (g) kind t by Mave. In acute dueder er, the 
‘ of food, and (h) sensitiveness to pain. character, location and extent « a vine 
ocation of the pain in gastric uleer depends in nd PAIN On pressure. « 
the location « the ulcer in the stomach, The nleer 
ulcer approaches the pylorus, the greater thi mono in duedenal than ~1 col \ 
that the pain will be low in the epigastrium, dingnesis between | 
r four or five hours after a meal. whereas an difficult’ or even) impossible. but TTT 
eating Graham and Mavo state that ( 
leer t prin ¢ rs lat four or five ] re 
ind is located in the lower epigastrium to In rie and duodenal 
an tine, while in duodenal uleer th e te hours after @ m 
same region, but to the right of the median phivstologic activit 
we doubtless observed many exceptions ti If the eastric contents. se 
dences of gastro-intestinal indigestion vnerchlos the 
resent, and not infrequently The pain is us nem 
ons, abnormal appetite: or nausea and cation, intens 
and melena ar siens lized | 
is also true of the occult blood test. The | 
usually show marked excess of hydro ree, it may be rejected 1) 
lactic, acetic butvrie acid and veast norrhage in duodenal uleer das oe 
( dis especially Irritating to t stomach tion of the panet Chine 
ne. Food stagnation may be eaused lent duoad | 
The Huoroscope mav reveal an increase ¢ rie ulcer, It is compal ‘ 
ind depth of the peristaltic waves in diagnosis, the same dangers 
} ora spasmiodte hour-glass contraction af ompt sureical treatment 
the « The thin wal the duodenum permits | 
ative or indolent gastric ulcer usually te occur more frequently in duodena ras 
lorie gion, and is preceded by a history When complicati: n duodena ‘ any 
ttacks of gastrie indigestion and many of differentiated from gastric ulcer or eall-stones. but iy 
aoe acteristic svmptoms of gastric uleer may cations for surgical diagnosis and treatm “1 
absent. A marked peculiarity of this ulcer, masking evident, Duodenal ie tan 
enos the prolonged interval of comparatively Kinking of the duodenum. due to adhesions which 
wood tween attacks of gastric disorder and the have been caused by ai duodk nal uleer. n 
“appearal of these svmptoms under medical treat- colicky pains n thy epigastrium. which often recur 
ment. |) ¢ the interval, which may be months or larly from three to five hours after meals. I nres 
CVen Vears, the patient is supposed to be cured, although of a duodenal kink n ay be diagnosed by a radiograph 
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provided pyloric or duodenal ulcer or gall-stones be 
excluded, 

In vastric carcinoma pain is more or less epigastric in 
location, dull and depressing in character, more or less 
constant and increased iy\ pressure and food. The 
frequency and character of pai, when it eccurs, are 
influenced by intercurrent hypersecretion, hyperacidity, 
local peritonitis, ulcer, perforation or adhesions, Can- 
cerous pyloric stenosis may cause pain from distention 
liquids or gas, and 


of a dilated stomach 
from cramp-like peristaltic waves endeavoring to fore 

the gastric contents through a stenosed pylorus, Cance! 
even when far advanced, may be painie=-. 
Cases begins in the base of a 


food, 


of the stomach, 


more than hi 


and ip lf tl 
r. 
A palpable tumor in the upper abdomen, due to gastric 
rreinoma, is usually movable, influenced by respiration 
Such a tumor 
heenuse of adhesions. The gastric contents 


ally digested blood, food and liquid, 


} 


ned painful when compressed, may be 


immovable 
sual contaln 


} 


lorhydria. hvpechlorhvdria hypersecretion, excess of 


The feces frequent) a 


ietic acid and veast plants, 
blood test. 
easy, 


carcinoma may 


tor impossible asy in hopeless, advanced cases with 
rh struction and tumor: difficult) or imposs ile 
when complications occur, or when latent. As an earl 
nosis and prompt removal of a gastric carcinoma ts 
«only measure that will save life, and as an absolut 
addagnosts f cancer of the stomach is seldon 
ossih search should be made for indications fer a 
reical diagnosis 
\n\ nen ) ersistence or recurrence of the 
mmiliar svndreme of chronic gastric indigestion, desp 
] nt mi 1) treatment. demands immediate suret 
nosis and t tment 
Space dees net permit of a discussion of the diagnosis 
due to neuritis: press 
roots of spill erves by vertebral osteo-arthritis 
nal meningitis: disease of the spinal cord; tab 
trie crises: angina etoris: pneumonia: pleuritt=: 
ses of tl subphrenic abscess: renal 
ous onephrosis; sarcoma of the 
toscess: cancer or abscess of the 
heres emorrhagic pancreatitis: dise:t= 
! elands: diseases f the imtestines: 
stinal obstruction: lead colte or appendi itis, 
- South Eighteenth Street 


TITROMBOSITS. 


BSCIESS: 


VASTOLDITIS. SINUS 
SUPERFICIAL BRAIN 
RECOVERY * 

HOPKINS, 


YORK 


ACUTE 


KER 


YEW 


Dr. Walton Mar- 
had that day heen 


Patient—In July. T was asked, 


thom istoiditis who 


tin, toa see patient wit 
lmitted to St. Luke's Hospital, The patient, a boy aged 15, 
eli-developed and vigorous in) appearance, had had a dis 
arging ear for two weeks and mastoid pain for four days. 
vringotomy had been dene twice, the last time four days 


abundant discharge in the right 
i. the membrane bulging in 
The mastoid was very ten- 


The patient's tempera- 


found an 


iy. the eanal somewhat narrowe 


posterior and tions. 


r over the antrum 


upper 
and over the tip. 
tion, Academy of Medicine, Jan 


Read betot th 
12, 1912. 


ture was 104.8 F. rectal, the pulse 104, respirations 
he 


mental 


ABSCESS—HOPKINS 


condition was dull, and 
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Temperature ehart of patient 


with 
bosis 


acute 


mastoiditis, sinus throm 
ind superficial brain abscess 


Journ. A. M. A. 
ApriL 6, 1912 


26: his 
looked decidedly ill. \ 
smear from the aural dis 
charge showed a. strepto 
coceus infection, The heart 
lungs and kidneys 
apparently normal ani 
there 
symptoms; 
high 


Were 


were no. cerebral 
but the very 
temperature show: 
serious complications 
mastoid 
tion was. of 
cated, and at Dr. 

request operated. 


immediate opera- 
course, it 


Martin's 


Kirst ration, | 
mastoid was found t 


very extensively invo! 


there was general n sis 
with a good deal o1 
pus. The dura was exposed 
and appeared health) e 
sinus Was also « si] 
While it showed a ] of 
luster there was no 

ent clot, for a smal 

ture caused free b r 
trom below ai 


above. At the con 
ot the operation thy 


dressing 


was app! 


sinus being carefully pro 
tected with a separat \ 
er of jiodotorm 
had hoped to ext 
operation to in t 


but at t 


the patient's pu 
rapid and weak that | did 
not teel warrant: ilo- 
ing more at that 


postponed ! 


ation until th lan 
The family, how ere 
reluctant to he ~cond 
operation. ul ne 
until the tilt 
davs after tl 
tion, that tle 
sent to the ren 1 
ingular. Int time, 
as may be t 
chart. the t ud 
become typica that ofa 
sinus thrombes 
boy had had t hills. 
one of which severe, 
The blood-comnt. mat the 
day after t operation, 
showed a leuk: te count 
of 17.0000 white ith 83 
per cent. polynu | 
blood-culture., negative Tol 
the first twenty-fow hours. 
at the end of th ~ecoul 
in 


day showed streptoce 


two flasks Examination 
of the fundus of the eye 
Was negative ind there 
were no srebral 
except that ol lethargy, 


which Was easily accow ted 


for by the fever 
Second Ope ration.— The 
chills, the sudden extremes 
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LOEFFLER) METHUOD—WILLIAMSON 1005 


of temperature and the prostration at last served to convince 
the tamily of the necessity of another operation, and on the 
fifth day I 1emoved the jugular. The vein was found to be 
absolutely empty, making the eperation one therefore the term “superticial brain abscess” as beine 
~o that when it was completed the patient’s condition did not 


acceptation of the term, a brain abscess as that implies 


an infection through intermediary channels, while this 
was clearly due to infection by contiguity I have 


permit an exploration of the sinus. 1 therefore deferred this nore aaneprong tory for its deser ption, 
operation for a day, but again the family’s objections com Owing to the confusion of terms, references to this 
pelled a further postponement. of abscess ar verv hard to find Phere are, | 
lhe temperature on the day after the jugular was removed believe. two sie nh cases in the list of brain abscess 
fell to 101.5 F. but rose again to 104.6 and for three davs published by Dr. Deneh. in’ 19er. 


moa monograph 
varied from 105.2 to 98.2.) The patient was dull. much duller 


entitled “Otitie Brain \bscess."* but in the literat 


than before, and inclined to sleep a good deal. He was also published since then T have been able te dise ver nome 
slivhtly delirious at times: but. except that the pulse was not 32 \\ ' Kiehtt 

rapid—not se rapid as the temperature would seem to ‘ 


mand, being rarely above 100 and sometimes as slow as 
ss--except for this there was no indication of cerebral involve 
ment There was no stiffness of the neck. no eXagverated 


THE VALUE OF THE LORFFLER METITOD OF 
ves. The Babinski retiex was absent and the other reflexes enc > 
\ dull. After five days of auxious waiting the farnils SPUTUM ENAMINA PlON 


consented to an operation for the removal of the sinus elot CHARLES SPENCER WILLIAMSON, PS. ALD 


lefore the time arranged for the operation the pationt Irofessor of Medicine and Clink 
wird and protracted chill, and the temperature dropped 
Cilla 
| Operation.—At this operation the sinus was found In spite of the very ereat ay int of attention ’ 
di- red, somewhat gray and necrotic in appearance and has been patel te the methods of deteeti 
flattened rather than full. Palpation showed noth an the sputum, but little realy Oss Was 
j Toth j ne ‘ > 
ing. | made an netsion of an inch in length toward the bulb ior to the introduction. by Ublenhut er ters 
t ence a foulsmelling somewhat purulent and bloods 
i Into the technic, Phe old and plan of 
th me awav. while further exploration broueht out small 
n of disorganized brain-tissue, had evidently opened out the 
The cavity was not apparently deep on Whieh Invelves Judgment, Was of 
ext but made no very exact exploration of it, not alten productive of nothing but « Hen 
wis to disturb the brain-tissue more than necessary, caseous particles could be found. as is so oft nthe 
| evident that we had here broken-down thrombus with thin. mucoid sputa, recourse m he 
fort in abscess on the brain surface. that. the pus had taking several portions at random and 
int the brain-substance, forming an abscess in the brain 


these the smear to be examined. 
the s ane ] mscess so fo ( al «is 
urtace, and that the abs formed had di Prior to | hlenhuth’s communicatios 


bine « brain surface, pressing it into the ov ‘rhving sinus 
rain p ite w OVE ! existed for “enriching the sp tuum. out 
that when LT opened the sinus I eut directly inte ~ 
or by sedimentation in various wavs 
ere eit) {Tis it or so cumberson 
\ re Was no bleeding either from above or below I Hicient 
by the insertion of iodoform opuze ih the Unavailable for the daily meeds Leven thy \\ 
aye eh had made, and dressed the rest of the mas anid, Of course, much less adapted for venera 
in the usual way, did not attempt to explore method ol Ellermann and Krlandsen. ) far thy 
t furthes Lhe patient’s condition was very serious oof these, is probably quite as efficient as the 
peration was completed, and was two hours Uhlenhuth procedure, but is dif} t 
bets ied well, | requires much time, When writine on the 
/ ise, During the four day i wing thi 1910. ] considered It the best method 
the Temperature remained low, generally between 
ind the dulness and apathy of the patient passed 
ff ere began again to be tluetuations of temperature, inte rest has arouses the s 
ce 1 2. a fall to 97.2. but until the fourth day these and a number of modifi ations of the original | ! 
Varial temperature were not rapid or sudden, and there procecure have been introduced ‘| Sis Mest 
Qn the fourth dav at the bedside, dressing, | believing that thr original method was not entire 
upper portion of the exposed sinus extending satisfactory. A faithful trial of these am. < Ss 
towa { orenlar was sort to the touch, So with an explot as they came to my notice. convinced me ¢ t non f 
irew off little sined these thods Was entire satistactoy dithoy Sever; 
lowed 1 \ploratic Vv opening the sinus freely r about 
ion by opening eel ou of them were a distinet advance on the 
an it ird the toreular, removing thereby an additional liately fol] 
quant tid, and then packing the eavity with iodoform 
; latter part of P10, a careful trial was eiven | ret | 
pau ivityv of the sinus here stood open and was 
clear]y nible, with the solid clot showing farther up, and the results were such an over 
The thoi ved by the exploring-needle showed the presence do by other edures as to com hee one that ‘ 
of strept method marked substantial advance. series 
After 1 is the chart shows, there were no further dis sputum examinations was undertaks nh to determine t] 
turbance temperature and no other complications. The utility of the method under ordinary Jaborat rv cor 
patient n ‘ steady improvement lo a good recovery, The ditions 
neck wound led rapidly and satisfactorily, and the mastoid 1) . 
In all, my experience extends to we over SOO exyan 
wound was ~olutely healed in seven and a half weeks from , hich 131 1 4 — 
ations, of wiitel AL DV both th Sir 
day of the first operation, The hearing was pertect, ‘ be the 
smear and the Loefler procedure. The sputa wer 


The interest of this case Lies largely in the unusual obtained, for the most part, 
character of the brain abscess. This abscess might be 
ter Sie * Dench: Tr. Am. Ote. Se. 19007, x. 486 

subdural abscess, but as the pus had invaded 1. Uhlenhuth and Nylander: Arb) al d. kaiserl. Ge 
the brain-tissue it was, pathologically, more than sub- 1908, xxxii, 158 


from rourteen patient 


Ellermann and Erlandsen: Ztschr. f. Hye 1008, Ixi, 
cural. Nor could it properly be called, in the ordinary 3. Loeiilee : Deutsch, med. Webnsehr., 1916, xxxvi, 1987 
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1006 LOEFFLER 
Some of these had cases of early tuberculosis, in which 
bacilli were demonstrable in the sputum only with great 
difficulty, often only after numerous smears been 
examined, Others were patients who had been under 
treatment for greater or less lengths of time, and in 
whom the bacilli, originally fairly easy to demonstrate, 
were becoming increasingly scarce. 

In adopting this plan, two distinct advantages wer 
First. the cases were all known cases of tuber- 
eulosis. Secondly, by observing the sputum of the same 

a few davs, a better judgment 


could be had as to the utility of the method in judging 


aimed, 


at mntervals of 


of the progress of the ease. Whenever a sputum failed 
to show bacilli by the examination of two simple smears, 
Loefler preparation was made. In all cases each smear 
was examined for fifteen minutes before being called 
! tive. Of the 171 sputa examined in both ways (ul! 
cho as just stated, had tailed to show bacilli in two 

mole smenr preparations), sixtv-four showed bacilli by 
Loetler prov Ire. an average of over 34 per cent 


fths of the sputa in wl 
Were scoree as not to he demonstrable 1y\ Thi 


{ { smears, 
demonstrat } by the use of the Lox met 
\\ este numerical results can never pretend 1 
ess 1 Vil the method with mathematica 
thev at ast demonstrate that bacilli can be 
= ver more frequently than 
ther my far published, and this, too. wit! 


PECTINIE 
A< «les | ler. the procedure is as follows 
1 To a given amount of sputum is add nw 
yf off Der cent int min. and the mixtur 
wed In a ler wlass flask and brought to the boiling 
nit | = W production of much foam. 
nt vehest and most purulent sputa prompt 
em t resulting solution 1s 
1.5 e of one part chloroform and nin 
= alcoho! This is then violently shaken (best ina 
Glass-stop pel ne-evlinder ) lor about two 
es, Ol therough emulsification has take) 
This has for its purpose the impregnation of 1 
i with chloroform, whereby 
cera vreatly inereased. The al 
in the emulsification 
This emuls is now placed in a centriluge 


iy at as high a epoed as Is obtain- 

hottom of the tube will 
chloroform, then a 
narrow «isk of s«diment, which 1s sufficiently tenacious 


and This a 


apa mioval ev 

v cleat t] This disk which contains unels- 
solved ne the tubercle bacilli, is now removed 
} cad on shide, the excess of antiftermu 

romoved by ai ib filter-paper. a small drop of egy 

albumin added and well mixed with the platinum leop, 
and the whol <pread between two slides, These are then 
In the sual wav bi passing through the flame, and 


any wav desired, Loetiler prefers 
nine with carbolfuchsin, decolorizing with 3 per cent, 
lrochlorie acid alcohol, and counterstaining lightly 


solution of malachite green. 


with (1 per cent, 
Wav, Lilt slides are elegant in appear- 


Prepared in this 
in thickness, and, most Important of 
very uniform. 


verv uniiorm 


all. the distribution ol bacilli is also 


METHOD—WILLIAMSON 


Jour. A. M.A 
APRIL 6, 1012 


Their staining properties are unimpaired. The uniform 
thickness permits of rapid decolorization, only a fe 
seconds being required. All organisms, excepting acid- 
fast bacilli, are destroved, 

To the experienced laboratory worker, the method is 
a simple one, and yet there are certain precautions Which 
it may not be superfluous to mention. 

1. The antifeormin must be fresh and active, and 
should be kept in the dark. Any sample which does not 
readily, in the proper concentration, dissolve the sputum 
when brought to the boiling point is worthless, Many 
samples prepared extemporaneously and having a 
posedly similar composition are worthless. One of 

experienced worker, failed with 
hecause of inability to obtain solution of the 
On procuring antiformin in the original pack- 


colleagues, an 
method 
sputum, 
ave. all difficulties vanished. 


The emulsification should be thorough. his 


nerally about two minutes of vig 
shaking 

The fixative should be egg albumin to w 
aided O55 per cent. phenol (carbolic acid) asa 
tive. Fivxatives containing glycerin are not suital) 
the preparation of this albumin, the phenol shy 
l te per cent. and this added from a 
| yp. with constant stirring to the wl uy 
l e proper amount has been added, 

A i 
B 

it d m oof ¢Ay improved centrifuge 1 

In rev to a possible impairment of the = ng- 
properties of t hacilli, Loeffler determined that a= long 
is 1 ne was not continued over fiftes tes 
t ae wk the stain as well as under 1 on- 
ditions. Since it is usually necessary to > 
seconds. there is no danger to be appre rem 
this soures 

| ave lowed the technic, as thus 
a wy and can strongly recommend it, not only fron 
the standpoint of exactness, but also of 1 ty and 
simplicity. One of the features most appreciated ts That 
weause of the exceedingly uniform distribut ft 
hacilli in the preparations, they may genera n 
alt nuit a few seconds” examination, if the tiv 
found at all. ‘Phis spares one the eve-straining and tire- 
come searching necessarv in the old methods. Since the 
sputum is sterilized in the process of boiling with anu 


in. it mav be handled with impunity, a lesideratu 
of considerable importance to a general practitioner, who 
is usually indifferently versed in the methods of hand! 
virulent organisms. 

Quiv in two respects have T encountered a : 
diftticulty. With the ordinary form of centrifuge tube, 
it was often very difficult to obtain the sediment 
entire, as it almost invariably was broken up im _ 
efforts necessarv to extract it from the bottom ol une 
tub To obviate this, 1 have devised a centrifuge tube 


forn 


serous 


disk ot 
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NeMBER 14 


which Is open at both ends and drawn out at the smaller so uniform that. when present at all, they mav usually 
end, so that the last half inch is of uniform caliber, and be found after but a moment’s search, 
ola size to he properly closed one of the little rubber A much more accurate estimate ob the provress 


-toppers commonly used in hypedermic phials. These given case may be had by th 


is method (in so far as 1 
in be readily made by drawing out an ordinary cen- ts obtainable from the sputum alone) than by the 
trifuge tube and cutting off the smaller end, and with examination of small particles alone, 
the tube, as thus modified, the obtaining of the sediment 31 North State Street 
a matter of only a moment's time. After the super- 
natant liquid is poured olf and the stopper removed, the 
le disk, which is of the size and shape of a small AN EMERGENCY CANNULA 
tablet triturate, drapes out of the small end by itself or 


after a few light taps, As the stoppers are inexpensive TRANSFUSION TN A THIRTY-SEX-HOUR OLD BABY SUPPER 


new one mia he used each time. ING FROM MELENA NEONATORUM 


Phe second ditticulty applies to all methods alike. To BERTRAM M. BERNITEIM. VD 


the stainine fluid on the slide is generally untidy. Assistant in Surgery, Johns Llopkins Unive: 
aids to “sloppy” werk. A crust is apt to form on BALTEMORI 
slide, which interferes with uniform decolorization. Jan. 1. 1912. 1 was called to transfuse a babv. 36 hours « 
irried out in this manner, actual b nling of the sullering from omelena neonatorum Following a very ont 
Hicult. Most laboratory workers are agreed tlrat dud spontaneous labor the bov, who weighed 
ly many of the bacilli take the stain with dili- progressed nicely for ten hours, with several passages « 
that a verv intense overstaining is greatly to meconium, when suddenly at a.m. there wits 
sired. To this end a small copper vessel was devised steel consisting almost entirely of bright red blood. Fro 
lis proved ii ereat convenience and timne-saver, that time until Ie cousiderably quantit 
‘el heavy copper. a litth longer and wider of blood. at intervals of about every three how ital 
does not rest on the In ttom In this wav pos- 
‘ rheating Is prevented, since a thin Javer (1) 16 While Drs. J. Whitridge Williams. Riehard Follis an | 
sSinceh) of fluid is between the slide and the bottom yfason Knox were discussing the advisability: of transtu 
poer bath, The depth is just enough (about the baby had two more stools of this same bright red. | 
) to cover the slide with about inch of tically unelotted blood He looked colorless, his 
st e fluid. In this bath the SpPechmMen ma be readily was labored, while the pulse at the wrist was almost imy 
several minutes, if desired, and anv wished ceptible 
cree of staining attained. The slide is) easily Pranstusion, made unusvall 
a pincette, and the staining is, of course, “Ccesstty performed at the home instead of at the hospital 
mniform and because of the minutene and delicwev of the 
tion to the series of sputa which were examined Was Nine haure after 
ation all the blood whi mulated 
-peciiic intention of testing the practieabilyu 
tract liad bees ON le no ! inde 
some of the other sputa examined showed and the reeular cours: 
results. In one case, a patient apparently No further hemorrhages eceurred and 
had several verv large hemorrhages weeks the normal weight tem 
-sion, Ca led to see the case in consultatio a 
vsical signs so slight as hard|ly to warrant In this in-tane 
pulmonary tuberculosis, There was no 
the ordinary sense of that word. and all that  Prenged cam vas 
. Was a piece of an apparently pure blood Because of its size, the femoral vi eon 
less, in this verv unpromising specimen, Selected. but it was enormously dif 
ce numbers were readily demonstrated by  Cheugh of this Tor easy many Then 
| tho wtual uniting of father an 
nearly pure, watery sputa, the metho: is The dif performance 
~pecifi eravityv of these heimng low and they n fo recogn the reasons = het 
nplete, deposition of the sediment is Stecessful procedure \\ 
Most and the supernatant fluid may be per- @ moment tnav count against 
feet These sputa, as is well known, are very techmic of the ope ! they 
ne by the usual smears, a siinpler cannula the devises 
niformitv of the preparations permits ments how mn Theoret | ! 
an curate estimate of the number of bacilli 1 cases In which there is ne 
present viven sputum, since an average of all the For emergeney T believe that a cannula in 
different tions of the sputum is obtained in this one of which can be rapidly insert nt 
met} the donor, and the other one into the vein of the re 
SUMMARY ent, by separate crews of operators, is best Amin 
1. The Her method will, under ordinary laboratory 0! Is reaurred here, and after the Nsertios 
conditions, show tubercle bacilli in about 37 per cent, of ihe parts INE Patients cat 
splita the organisms are so scare as not to be The thy \ 
demonst n the usual way. started. 
Th entire procedure requires only about twenty devised netrume tel 
minutes, or twenty-five at the most. ‘ ¢ | cm ! soul hye 
3. The actual time required is not infrequently Jess ereer form nes OF 
than that ! red for the « Yamination of simple smears, bevelled to. fa fate entrances nto the vessel, the othr 
nition of the bacilli in the preparation ts 1. B. M Ann. Surg., 
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ends are tubular and fitted for invagination. 
instrument is constructed in two sizes as regards the 
bore of the smaller ends, thus fitting the vessel of any 

individual, 
i'n theory, intima should be apposed to intima to pre- 
has been demon- 


vent clotting: mn practice, however, It 

strated that blood will tlow through a parattin-lined tub 
for quite a time without clotting. An oil, such as liquid 
petrolatum, which ts easy te handle and alwavs at hand, 
-erves as Well as patailin and has been used in my experi- 
mental wor | 
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TEST—SMITHIES 
A SIMPLIFIED TECHNIC FOR THE APPLIC \- 
TION OF THE GLYCYLTRYPTOPHAN 
TEST TO GASTRIC CONTENTS 
FRANWK SMITHIES, M.D. 

Gastro-Enterologist to St. Mary’s Hospital (Mayo Clinic) 


ROCHESTER, MINN. 


For those who desire to make routine observations on 
the presence of peptid hydrolyzing enzymes in ston 
extracts (particularly in cases of carcinoma ventricu!i), 
the procedure here described may prove of value, It |yas 
heen emploved in the laboratory of gastro-enterology at 
St. Marv’s Hospital (Mavo Clinic) in more than son 
cases. The results have been as dependable as wit! 
original “glveyltryptophan test” described by 


and Fischer. 
GLYCYLTRYPTOPIIAN TEST 
The preparation of this dipeptid, regularly sent out jy 
Kalle and Company (Biebrich am Rhein). under the 


direction of Neubauer and Fischer, consists of pract 


cc. of a glvevitryptophan selution, under vo 
times its volume of toluol. This is contained in a 
Wii led, glass-stoppered bottle, The hody ‘ 
bottle is marked, just below its neck, to iy it 


to what extent the volume of contained \ 


trv] tophan solution is to be diluted Wit! 


vastric extract. Examination of thy e's 
capacity demonstrates that the proportion of 
elvevitryptophan and gastric extract, w th 
test is set up, is approximately, ‘as one to ten, 


arried out in this manner, each test costs about 
hts, 


Inquiry showed it possible to obtair 


In one experiment, after only five minutes of trans- 
fusion, the donor (dow) was so nearly exsanguinated 


that it was necessary to discontinue. In another, thi 
well-oiled cannula was simply inserted between the artery 
and vein of the same dog and the blood allowed to tlow. 
At the end of fifteen minutes, the flow was as strong as 
at the beginning of the demonstration. 

| feel justified in claiming that for all practical pur- 
poses this tube can be depended on to supply blood long 
enough to tide anv individual over a grave emergency, 
formerly lost and enlarging the field for 


saving lives 


usefulness of transfusion. 


2319 Avenue. 


Linden 


in the 
Liupkins 


was done 


Jobns 


article 
Medicine, 


work for this 


experimental 
Experimental 


Laboratory otf 


2. The 
Iunterian 
University. 


tion of the vitryptophan under to! 

Kalle and Company in bottles holding 10 

to 150 ee. Accordingly, we have be Us 

tomed to obtain the dipeptid in bul! this 
hiahher, 

The test is set up as follows: 

1. Test-tubes of 10 capac ity are ed, 

These should be carefully cleaned wit hg 

Water and dried inside, They are n Wi 

marked for identification with aw neil 

Into each test-tube is carefully me 

means of a sterile graduated pipette, O- . ot 

the glvevitryptophan solution. (¢ the 

proximal end of the pipette with a fin: Ws 

thre pointed distal end to pass through 1 iol 

laver overlying the glyeyltryptophan olution, 

and the dipeptid to be withdraw: th the 

its aid) minimum of contamination.) Five « f the 

recently secured, filtered gastric extract are then 

measured by a clean, graduated pipette and poured into 

the correspondingly numbered test-tubes to ulyevl- 

tryptophan solution has been already added. ‘Two con- 

tre! tubes are used, In one is placed 0.5 c.c, of glyevl- 

tryptophan solution and 5 ¢.c, of normal salt solution 

and into the other is placed 5 e.c. of norma! salt solution, 

without added glveyltryptophan solution. the entire 


( ‘Toluene, 


each tube next receives 0.5 ¢.c. of toluo! 
Merck). The contents of the tubes are then 
inverting several times. The tubes are next placed ina 
water-bath (an incubator may be used) at 37 C. for 
twenty-four hours. 

2. At the expiration of the incubation period. the test- 


tubes are removed from the water-bath. Clean test-tubes 


ixed hy 


1. Neubanver and Fischer: Deutsch. Arch. f. klin. Med., 1909, 


xevii, 409. 
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of 10 ¢.e, capacity and numbered to correspond with the — te an angle of about 45° gave a sufficient pressure at the vi 
istric extracts tested, as well as the controls, are set int imsure utilization of all the gas contained in liquid form 
racks. Into each of these tubes is measured, by means of the ordinary tank of carbon dioxid, used in drug 


stores 
soda-water charging. whic ‘ be purchased vt 
raduated pipette, 2 ec. of the glyeyltryptophan- 
Irom the local druggist, in varving sizes The commereia 
gastric-extract mixture lving below the toluol th 


exploited apparatus for tl produetion of carbon dioxid 


Is costly and because of the trouble and 
er cent. glacial acetic acid in distilled — th 


pe 
ter solution. The tubes are well shaken. Bron 


ently incubated tubes. To each tube are then added expense involved 
rt -«lrops ola; use of a small tank of special size, which is soo empty 
mn Is unpractical for men who live 


outside of larger cities sol 
or is allowed to flow into each tube. until if appears simpler method of 


producing this material onickly 
er vellow above the contained fluid The tubes ar cheaply, in) suflicient quantity fon 


practically tint 


n shaken. Examination by daylight (preferred) or needed. In the tirst pla solder 


ftophan) and the bromin. 
TRYPTOPHAN 
\s suggested by Weinstein this is made. as routine. 
( the fresh vastric extracts, inasmuch as occasionally, - 
owed saliva, amino-acids, regurgitated duodena 
nts and the like mav give the bromin vapor ren 24 
{ efore Incubation or without the addition of a 9 
tid such as Five of ea 
filtered gastrie extract is poured into test-tubes o 
capacity, acidulated With the 3 pel cent, 
olution and treated with bromin vapor as above. 
haracteristic rose-pink color results, the tubes aré 
ted with the corresponding specimens that bavi 1 2.—I i 
ixed with glvevltrvptephan solution. For accurat: 
\ t has seemed best to us to cover these “try ptophan 
tes mtents with a laver of toluol, At the end ot \ ee 
tH twentv-four and forty-eight hours. note is made 
yf ves In color, and these results are compared wit] = 1 
t] tained with the preparations in the first series, (~ 
tages of the modification: ——~ 
expense of the test is reduced to one-tenth o — 
mercially marketed, sealed bottle method. This i - 
-iderable saving where hundreds of testis are mack | 
t ne, or where frequent tests are made in a given — 5 
| | 
retation of color-changes in the thick-walled | 
esis often diffieult. Slight changes in color [| 
distinguished in the small. thin wlass test- 
age is not infrequent where the thick-walled, - \ 
es are used, This means another test-botih 
or nalble result, Fig. 3 ig d t tar 
nally 10 e.c, of filtrate, as required by th 
hott wl, cannot be obtained, If less be used. the 
net contain sufficient enzyme to hvdrolyz 
the «! tophan, 
\ sl VETHOD FOR MAKING CARBON DIONTD 
SNOW * 
Fig. 4 Glove-ting 
Bb. Wiukes-Barre. Pa. showing snew molder before cutting leat t Point 
T ha il] the methods for the production of carbon 
dioxid - ' be extremely unsatisfactory, as with a piece sive and very heavy), and which could bs oni ‘cae 
or char n over the vent of the tank nothine could be cost. Such an 
produce ~t but soft snow, which was almost melted by mounted on casters, is shown in the crag ms, Figures 1 and 2 
the tim neaded it into a mold or cravon., Filter paper Phe tank should kept 
tubes at er porous materials gave little satisfaction the temperature of waten mow 
because frequent bursting of the paper, to say nothing explosive, A cool cellar is the best place to store the tar 


‘ When not in use, 
of the n of swaddling the cone of paper with towels x 


found the. best material in which to make mv <now w 
or other in ting materials during the flow of gas from the 4 
an ordinary glove-finger, one of porous leather preferred, ‘| 
vent. I fi that in the first place tilting of the gas tank lesen. 

glove-tinger should be tied firmly over the vent of the tay 


2. Wein Tith Journar A. M. A., Oct. 28, 1911, p. 1420 With a shoe-string tied in a single bow-knot, whieh is best 
* For ot ticles on the method of making carbon-dioxid snow because it ean be untied qui kly so that there will be litt 
Jour \. M. May 7, 1910, p. 1519; Oct, 3.1909 p. melting of the cravon. This should be firmly wrapped two on 
et Aug. 7, 1209, p 499; March 6, 1909, p. 786; Feb. 6, 1909, ? 
p. Wid 


three times about that part of the finger which is pulled over 
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MANILLARY 


‘There should be no pin-holes in the 
ix placed on the tap of the tank and 
the 


the vent (Figure 


glove tinge Phe wrench 


turned gradually until a moderate stream of gas enters 
and balloons it just to tivlitness, as further pressure 
will de ne goad and will usually end by bursting the tinge 


In about a minute the finger will feel as if tilled with putty. 
that the snow is forming right. Now the tleow ot 
same pressure and ima 


vhieh means 


was should be continued with the short 


time the wlove-finger will be found to be as hard as an. icicte. 
Phe string is then untied and the finger pulled olf the vent. 
If the snow is to he kept for a time it should be placed moa 
large test-tube on closed porcelain dish and set directly on the 
ice. In a refrigerator, where it will keep for some hours if 
eare is exercised It is best. however, to Use the snow at once. 
make the crayon a sharp knife should be run areund the 
elove finger about Poor from the end, so that it severs 
the end of the leather tnget but dees not cut deeply mite the 
~HHOM Figure 4 When the loose end of the finger ts pulled 
am bee mold protrudes The remainder ot the glove finger 
becomes the holder of the crayon while the snow is applied te 
the purtrent The protruding end of the eraven of snow ean 
now be sharpened like a lead-peneil with a sharp knite and 
ean be thus applied to a very minute area. The size ot the 
is remdily revulated by tying a string where aleng 
the leneth of the glove-tinger, 
method of making earbon dioxid snow is so simple 
that Tam sure it will bea help to the busy man whe Wants 
to use a therapeutic agent ol known value and is hampered by 
1 expense or difficulty as to Hs eas) produetion 
ay North Franklin Street 
REPORT CASE OF SIMI LATED, AND ONE 
TRUE MANILI ARY EMPYEMA, BOTH 
OF DENTAL ORTGIN 
Bres. M.D. DENVER 
Cast Vr. AJ S.. aged 3S. a laborer, Was first 
s Nov. 27. 191! Pwelve vears betore all the teeth ot the 
, had been extracted, and about one veat berore he 
trom a comdition similar to the one present 
this time. although considerably less severe, Trom which he 
recovered Without treatment, except the use of hiaonnne 
Phree days previets his work necessitated 
vater for a considerable length of Phe right 
race became swollen and painrul in the evening 
| «dav the swelling had imereased to such an extent 
night the eve could not be opeled When observed 
oatice the tollowimng day, the right side ot his tauce Was 
-wollen as to be almost level with his nose phe eve Was 
‘ ~perticial edema of both lids. tle com 
ot though not very severe 
. There Was a hard swelling about the size ot 
it in the region of the canine fossa, With some hyerat 
ne less edema ot the eyelids appeared te involve 
‘ » <kin and not the deeper Ussies Nasal exaumitation 
- ‘ nal mucous membrane and absence of pus. There 
ne ell or congestion ot the turbinates Phe nasal 
deflected to the left. An absolute shadow on Ue 
rie cide was observed on transillumination. The lett) std 
4s ‘ Phe mouth revealed a full set of teeth on a plate 
iw Phere was pus on the bueeal surtace ot 
the plate and ou the vingivobueeal angle on the right sie 
‘ en ‘Loot the plate the gums showed no inflammation of 
thes presented ale althy appearance except Tor two 
tistulous openings, ene in the infteriol border the 
sien of the eanine tooth. the other, about halt ano 
ly on the buceal surface, Was discharging pus. These 
lis hits unicated with each other. A probe passed 
the former came in contact with a loose, hard <ubstance which 
on being moved permitted the escape Of pits. This hard sub- 


he root wper of the canine tooth, measur 


tance proved to be t 
removal Was followed by ti 


ing about inch in length: its 
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discharge of about a dram of pus. There was no communica 
between this fistula and the antrum, 


tion 
Was prompt, and the swelling disappeared in. the 


Rex ove ry 
course of a few days. 
The interest in this ¢ 
and the ease with which the 


Remarks: ase centers about the smal! 
the severe symptoms, 


eutuse Tol 


coutined 


ondition could have been mistaken tor a 
especially since the previous attack might readily 
have been considered a0 acute empyemn with spontaneous 
recovers 

At first it Was reasonably certam that there was a contine| 


suppuration of the antrum, the picture pre sented being almost 


typical of such a condition, parts ularty in view of the history 
ot the extraction of the teeth twelve vears beiore, which 
~oeemed to eliminate all probability of a dental origin for the 


extensive swelling. 


On account of the great disparity between the amount of 
anid the swellimg, the superticitl character of the edenia 
of the evelids, and the absence of the pathologie lesions in the 
nose usually present im disease of the antrum, the obvious 
course Wars to search for an extra antral source ol the 
~\miptomes When this unearthed as the offending object the 
psivniticant portion of a tooth which had given No Midieation 
ot trouble until the attack a vear betore, the feeling ot the 
ply Wits net unlike that of the individual, who, on seeing 
viratlé for the first time, exelaimed:  "G'wan, ther n't 

such animal!” 

Case 2. Mistory.— Mr. F. N. B.. aged 31, salesman, liad had 
mast of the discases of childhood, including searlet fev: ned 
thera Otherwise, he had been in vood health uni 
chile serving in the Philippines, when he had an attack of 
rsiatic cholera, then be has had reeurring att of 
dveenters In the patient had a toothache of th ing 
character in the molar ol the lett uppet jaw. woth 
was tilled and gave no further trouble until a year late At 
this time he had an alveolar abscess ot the same tooth. which 

ix relieved by rupture, Later, halt ot the tooth | olf 
rnd the filling came out, It remained in this condit intit 
lniv. TOLD. when on biting seme hard substance the re nine 
portion crumbled away. \ dentist attempted to ext the 
roots next dav. but was unable to do so, except im a mi 
of pieces, a small piece being removed by the patient th a 
toothpiek wee k later. The lett side of his fa 
~wollen and painful immediately, and by the next the 
ewelling Was vers marked and the parm quite se 
Wats alse ~wollen, hot and tender The pain ta hout 
ten davs a the swelling three weeks, during time 
there deafness in the left eat Following 
the partient expe rienced a roaring seund im his eal time 
rnd finally complete return to normal About ter ifter 

~tarted he hegan to notice a very ba | te om 

mouth amd foul These gradually in 
ae verits the odor become noticeable to his and 
iends, Some time on September the patient hve ive 

considerable discharge from) the left side ot verv 
! wore on rising in the morning, which he att toa 
cold and. theretore disregarded 

lie had been examined on two 0 asions by the dentist but 
no COM had been found between the th socket 

md antrum The first evidence the patient had 
opening Was hen blowing forcibly through the srem if his 
pipes ceomed to come through his nose by iv of the 
teoth-socket, this being confirmed on November 27 by the 

vet that ile using a mouth wash with some press the 

d escaped through hix nose, On account oO! e con 
‘tien and am imcreasimg distress due to the taste, 


it -ougvht reliet Dee. 1, 
Phe second bicuspid and first mo 
In the place of 


the alveo 


hora ation, 
superior 
was an elliptical opening in 


maxilla were absent the 


latter tiere process 


about inch long by 3-16 inch wide filled with tough granu 
lations. which were bathed in pus. A probe passed tl to this 
opening led inte the antrum and its withdrawal ~ followed 
by a quantity: of foul-smelling prs. Pus al-o flowed freely 
on separating the eranulations, No expores bone could be 


discovered on eareful probing. 
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Nasal Examination: Small amount of pus in the middle 
meatus. Mucous membrane normal except for some swelling 


round a large accessory ostium mavxyillare. Nasal septum 


sarkedly deflected to the right. 
The predominating organism Was an 
determined) with 


acteriologic Report: 


neapsulated diploeeceus (morphology not 


tew st reptococet, 


Treatment and Course.—On December the granulation- 


rom the sinus leading into the antrum were zently curretted, 


wuterized with fused erystals of nitrate of silver. and. the 
thoroughly Irrigated with hot saturated solution ot 
ori acid, dried, and light gauze drain inserted Irrigations 


| packing were repeated daily, causing a decrease in the 


of discharge, 


1 
was revealed what appeared to be tereign substance 
ly on the outer edge of its upper or antral opening Vhis 
proved to be a portion of the root of a tooth about ' ineh 
lor ind after its removal the 
remained perteethly dry 
ree trom odor. There now | 
remained the question of a iz 
th losure oof the alveolar 
oO ic be 
Remarks: Disease of the up Bs j 
hi id or first molar, is found 
large proportion ot ill 
‘ inflammation of wh 
ma inv antrum as the etio 
low for The proportion 
afs te le its its pel 
cet tar the greater num 
the root, and it is fre \ 
difficult to find this ~ 
Ji 
Infection in the pres i 
or i tooth other 
‘ 
Wis thy in appear i 
A \ 
j 
ort mwever ther 
wil hiehee of 
mote to have i ‘ 
mn verde f | 
— H 
L 
or le wit 
t he of the i 
Toot evi 
ent portion of the root was foreed tnto the antrum 
the rhe The swelling of the face, immediately su 
fllorts at extraction. was undoubtedly due to 
ection of the oum. as it followed the operation 
tow to be in any wav related to the mtection of the 
intrun probable that the lining mueous membrane of 
the ant is pushed up ahead of the part of the root tound 
later, a ting as a foreign body, caused the formation ot 
a loeal bacess, Which hater penetrated into the general 
antral « Phis would account for the length of tim 
elapsiny the appearance of the nasal diss harge ned tive 
detection e opening into the antrum 


the leading 


a rhinose opie 


December 13. when, after irrigation. sinus 


»the antrum was inspected by the aid ot 


(on 


WIRING 


COMSOTVATIN 


The 


plan of in 


t! ent presented a choice between the 
on and drainage, or the radical one of operatio 


The guiding faetors in the selection 


hrough t ihe fossa. 

of the for method were, figst. the short duration of thy 
disease, yj bout five months; second, the absence of all 
evidence sy tiny an involvement of the bone: third. tty 
fact that ting away the granulation resulted in tres 
opening to tinage im the most ce pendent part ot the 
cavity; iourt the presence of a large accessory ostium by 
Which the {ly ould drain inte the nose, and through whieh 
the cannula could be inserted for irrigation; and as a fifth 


JACKSON 


| 


reason might be mentioned, a leaning toward conservatism 
the treatment of these cases The course pursued Was co 
pletely justified by the results attained 
310 Mack Buildin 
A SYSTEM OF ELECTRIC FOR 
STREET CURRENT IN ARBOR VPORDES 
| backson, Sr. 
Every laboratory ino whieh « ‘perimental work pharn 
ecology or plivsiolday Carried on is to solve the 
eleetrical supply This is a matter whieh atten 
Hnnevanee and much waste of time Dry cell wh 
tute the commonest souree of electricity lew 
e\periment are very unsat etory in many wa | 
e\ pensive they run down easily rr nou 
supply only limited amount of current and Th 
ind uowreldy te The vreatest sou ‘ 
With the dry ell is. however. it 
trving te vet on « pene 
P| 
| 
ew j 
‘ 
+! j j 
f 
a 
j 
J i 
? rier 
Bie ; 
rf 
fa 
? oc 
im | 
thy t t i! \ 
tons It Wal tle j betas on 
direction that tem ‘ 
maliv installed Thi m net 
veut in physteal laborater 
other experimental laborat 
mest cases plarmaceloy immed op wil 
mide but litthe ou | 
eneral plan tor four vears under va | 
Lhave found that with a litth ire and att tion 
thoroughty satistactory and reliahbh \ reet 
volts is best suited for th ome 
The apparatus consist ssentially of ay ' 
Irame made of thin tinned iron <trip 
the main current from the treet renuit 
* From the Department 1"! \\ 
Medical School, St. Loui 
mr xeneral polar thi 
age and installed in the f ' 
at Indiana Unive I’ 1M nh 
have it mad numb f ir vement lo 
mainiy in the direction of in ised safety and nvenion 
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descent lamp in parallel with the main wires. Double removal 
1Q-ampere tuse-plugs should also be placed in series with the 
nutin Wires, From varving points along the resistance frame 
double wires are attached and led off to the different tables 
in the laboratory. At the resistance frame one of these wires 
is soldered tightly to the thin strips, but the other wire is 
fastened to a small sliding spring contact-maker, by the 
vdjustment of which the amount of current passing out to each 
laboratory table ean be regulated. 

\ time circuit may also be taken off from the resistance 
frame A contact-clock beating one, two. tive or ten seconds 
or any other desired interval of time is placed in series wit! 
thés cirenit. Double wires connecting in parallel with the time 
circuit go toe cach table and serve to operate the ordinary signal 
magnets or signals marking the base line and attached to the 
meters, 

Phe arrangement can best be deseribed by reference to the 


accompanying diagram, The main street-current (1100 volts 
direst) enters at a and leaves at 2. At b double, 10-ampere 
fus plugs are inserted, one in the path of each wire. These 


plugs are used for satety, for occasionally one finds that the 
laboratory plumbing, ete. may be grounded. At ¢ the current 
enters the resistance frame and at y it Jetsses Out of the frame 

es to the Knife switeh a small 4- or S-candlepower 


ndescent Lump is phteed in parallel with the main wires 


i 
lhe purpose of this lamp is to indicate at onee to any one in 
the laboratory whether or not the current is on. Phis is a 
of great convenience, for a glance is sutlicient to show 
instanth whether or not all fuse-plugs, connections, wiring, ete. 
on othe main are geod working condition. The 
resistance frame which is diagrammatically represented 
between ind vo is really much greater in extent than the illus 
tration slows It is made of tinned tron strips about 5/16 
Wide and D100 ineh thick. Each strip is about from 28 
! ies lone At the ends the strips are fastened to 
eateh other alternately by means of short pieces of the same 


metal which ave soldered to the long strips. By this arrancee 
ment the current passes in oa zigzag manner throughout. th 
tetal length of all the metal strips. whieh thus serve as an 
hetrical resistance placed ino series with the main current 
In the frame whieh Tam using at present there are seven 


rows of these strips and each row contains about fifty strips. 


The addition of one or two more rows of strips would dias 


hoon an advantage to the apparatus.) ‘The rows are econ 
| tevether at alternate ends so that the main current 
paisses through all of them ino series. At the top and at the 
hatton iow. at the ends of the tin strips) of each row is a 
of wood fiber to whieh the row is fastened by means of 
| tacks. These strips of tiber are about t ineh thick by 1! 
~ Wide. and at each end extend about 2 inches bevond the 
last strip oof tinned tron. “These 2-inch extensions are for the 
purpose of attachment toa simple wooden frame, which serves 
1 ll the different rows of metal strips rigidly in place. At 
present have the whole frame ineased in a wooden box with 
d double doors which ean be loeked shut. Large ventila 
tien lroles are placed it the bottom and at the top of the box, 
wn the walls inside are lined with ashbestes sheeting. The 
rods and asbestos sheeting are precautions against tire 


from short-cireniting within the frame, and they also serve to 
overcome any objections by tire insurance companies Phe 
tilation holes should be fully ample to always keep the 


Ve 
metal strips well cooled down if the frame is placed in a closed 

\t f one halt of an ordinary double lamp cord is soldered to 
the metal strips. lhe other half of the lamp eord wire is 


seldered to a simple spring contact-maker, se shaped that 


no be moved alone the edge of the row of metal strips. as 

iecated by the double arrow. This sliding back and forth 
allows the amount of current given off to each table to be easily 
rewuhated With the slider placed on the fourth doublet of the 
metal strips (counting the place of attachment of the first 
wire as No. 1). as shown at f. g. in the diagram, the amount 
led off will be a little more than 1 volt and about 6 
(The proportional amount of this current, however, 


the induction coil will depend on. the 


et current 
which wil! be used by 
Jength and resistance of the wires leading from the resistance 


frame to the inductorium.) i, ete. similar sets of 
wires are led off for other tables as may be desired. 

‘The double wires j pass directly to the tables, one double 
wire for each. Formerly TL had these wires placed along in 
erooves on the tloor, but at present T have them attached to 
the coiling and the terminal parts hang down to the respective 
tables. | have found the latter arrangement mere convenient 
and accessible, Short wooden blocks with binding posts are 
attached to the ends of the wires /& leading to the induction 
coils, ete. Two. or even three or four, induetion coils may he 
operated from one drop wire, /. 

At m a wire with a sliding contact is led off for the clock 
circuit. This circuit is completed by the wire coming back 
to the frame atonw. In the course of this latter wire. the time 
clock is placed (in series). From the two main clock circuit 
wires (oa and p) other wires (in parallel) are dropped from 
the ceiling down to the tables and are connected with tly 
signal magnets (g) oe with the baseline signals on the mano 
ineters (r). The attachments of the wires for the clock ei; 
cuit to the metal frame are ustially placed ata considerably 
vreiter distance apart than are those for the regular indu 
tion cireuits. The ordinary Tharvard Apparatus Company's 
sunal magnets work very well when placed (in parallel) with 
the clock cirenit. Tf the clock used is particularly delicate oy 
expensive it may be safer to use a relay operated by a dry 
cell. or storage-battery in series with the clock, and then the 
relay can serve as an interrupter for the main time-circuit 
The metal trame as a whole (inclosed in a wooden case if 
desired) may be placed on a shelf high up on the wall and 
entirely out of the way. 

\ few possible sources for accidents should be carefully 


emphasized. [fa student who draws a current trom his Line 
tion coil from one end of the metal frame should s t-cir 
cuit. this current with the wires coming from the clock. then 
he may burn out a signal magnet, a fuse plug (at b rv the 


contact points in the clock. In order to avoid this all stu- 
vents should be carefully instructed always to have the drum 
patpen securely placed around the drum before any metal) 


ting-points ot their recording apparatus are placed against 
the surface of the drum, for the writing-points (if met may 
short-circuit the two currents. T have had this « once 
in four vears. As a safeguard against part of this lieultv 
[have placed short wood-tiber tubes (s) on the rods of the 
signal macnets. This insulates the bases of the metal stands. 
el which otherwise might. in rare instances, cause trouble. 
lle signals on the manometers are usually completely insu- 
lated from the metal stands by means of the wor board 
of the manometer to which the adjustable s'enal is attached. 

With the svstem as here described T have been able to fur 
nish current sufficient for a class of thirty six students. I 
vesume more could have been provided for if. it ul been 
The current whieh. flows through tl» ~istance 

ame amounts to about 8 amperes or SSO watt- 110 volt 
current \t the present price of current per k att-hour 
tle cost of operating the system amounts to about 5 or 6 
cents per how 


Epinephrin in Treatment of Cholera. Dr. Naame of Tunis 
reports twenty cases of cholera in which he appled treatment 
on the assumption that the principal symptoms in the disease 
are the result of toxie insufliciency of the adrenals. He aimed 
to supply the patients with the missing secretion of the 
adrenals, the lack of whieh was causing the chilliness and 
collapse, vomiting and diarrhea. He injeeted epineplrin into 
a vein or subcutaneously; all his twenty patients recovered. 
Ile supplemented this organatherapy with injections of salt 
In presenting Naamé’s report to the 


or sugar solutions. 
E. Sergent states 


Societe médicale des hopitaux de Paris, 
that he has been arguing for ten years to prove that the 
symptoms of weakness, collapse and syncope in the course of 
infectious diseases and intoxications are due to acute arrested 
or perverted adrenal functioning, and Naameé’s experiences 


seem to sustain this view. 
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A SLIDE-DRYING ATTACHMENT FOR CENTRIFUGES 
AND AN ALUMINUM STAINING DISH 
WILLIAM Krauss, M.D., Mempuis, Tenn, 


This attachment was devised about six years ago and has 
heen used with satisfaction ever since. An improvement made 
later by the manufacturers made introduction and removal 
of slides rather difficult. Recently, I have suggested a change 
which has been tound so satisfactory that I deem a description 
of it desirable. 

he “head” can be used interchangeably with the ordinary 
mine tube head. It is made of aluminum, grooved for % 


slide. the ends being turned back to afford distal lateral sup- 
port In the center there is a_nickel-plated brass blo 
ne hed to receive the other end of the slide. The head hol is 
i <lides of standard size. Its utility ig obvious The rota- 
tion alfords both fanning and centrifugal force, drying smeurs 
! lv. For laboratories where much work is done, a sc} 


vand centrifuge is advised, the head remaining perm 
nentiv attached, Six to eight turns of the handle will «irs 

~-mear, even in damp weather. It can be readily attac ed 
to toy motor. 


Slide-drying attachment for centrifuges, as now mad 
hand Lomb Optical Company, Rochester, N.Y 


lish shown in Figure 2 is of pressed aluminum, {% em 
i 1 em. deep, with parallel ridges pressed up trom 


soll 


the om to atlord support tor three slides, so that, wit! 
t} y side underneath, 5 cc, of stain will amply cove: 
thy iration. The deposit of precipitating stains fall- 
\ the slide. It is especially desirable for hot stai 

hich purpose it is placed on a “simplex” 
elect ~-k). as there is no danger ot breakage from 1 


Fig. 2 An aluminum staining dish 

lie sting of the smear trom evaporation of 1 
stair taining by the drop method, the slide 
on t mear side up. In either case, when the st 

y is t the whole dish can be place lunder th 7 
thus } the stain from getting on the fingers Its 
Ivant vlass are apparent. I[t stands heating and 
( practically unbreakable. After washing, thi 
residt stain is easily removed by carbonization on a 
hot plat n being dried it must be supported on a level 
surface 1 rve its shape. 


A Merry Heart Doeth Good Like a Medicine. Manv a 


patient | ~t his life for the lack of tact of physician o1 
relatives \ tient ought to be benetited by a visit from a 
puysiciar ithout medicine, A physician ought to be so 
cheerful nt, exuberant with life that his very presenc: 
would che patient, give hope and encouragement. \ 
gloomy, sail-t |, moody, tactless physician is a poor health 


restorer, ©) 
ister to thi 


has a great des 


se who are happy and cheerful should admin 
tunate sick, The personality of the physician 
sll to do with his success and with the chances 
of his patient: O. S. Marden, 
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PIPETTE FILLER 
Lours M.D., Los ANGELES 


This instrument for filling the pipette of the Thoma-Z 
hemocytometer consists of a syringe barrel with threaded 1 
ton-rod, with which, by a slight turn, the blood and dilutiy 
fluid can be drawn with accuracy to the mark, and, by a tur 
in opposite direction, the diluted blood can be expelled in 
drop of any size 

In the stationary top there is an extra top (in wi 
threaded piston-rod serews Which can qu lv. by a 


turns, be unscrewed trom stationary top) so that the insta 


ment can be used as a svring wit \ to clear 
pipette The rubber tube connecting the pipett it 
svringe tip should not be longer tha 2 
the instrument with attached pipette can be convenient 
in the left hand while the piston-rod is) operated wit 
right With a litth practice this instrument thee rat 
with ease and the thud drawn into the | tt thom 
accuracy than by suction with the mout ta 
net so repulsive as the latts which. t t is 
more or less obnoxious partien 

South bigueroa Street 


ACUTE ARTICULAR RHEUMATISM TREATED 
RECTAL ADMINISTRATION 


L. Heyx, A.B. M.D... Cre 
report ain call attent to a t 
wi! i- t \ 
pparentis “oO ! ! 
sit eroul Is tet 
is prob \ 
of diphtheria. H 
uy b 1} ! 
! bh 1 1 1 
the liabilit 1 eo ne 
ps to t 
l un ases ster- sil 
rin, and aspirin have ty ! ist 
ected on until split up by 1 intest 
druvs have not been tound so « ¢ as « im 
The report of cases to t ove 
that we are less apt to fa in our ther by 1 
tration of sodium salieviate | ectun | 
drug ire tolerated whet by ft 
administered with stare md a tew 
Cleansing enema of pian Witler, it i? 
sodium salicvlate are then incorporated 
ounces of stareh water and five to ten drops of opiun 
ture, which is readily retained some ines 
has been -ullicient to prod hee ontire essation of al 
It ad ‘ il 1 ! ‘ 
Feb, 22, 1912 
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NEW AND 
Other cases seem to require a continuation of the treatment. 
Which apparently can be carried out daily if necessary. In 
this procedure, as in all salieylate therapy, daily administra- 
tion of the drug must be carried out until well into the defer- 
attack. A too early cessation of the treat- 
ment permits a relapse of symptoms. The following typical 
cases may be reported, in brief, from the East Medical Service 


vescence of the 


in the Cincinnati Tlospital. 

Cask | Patient Boa man aged 40, admitted alcoholi¢ 
syphilis and gonorrhea and had had frequent attacks 
Two weeks before admission to the hospital 


ACESS, 


of sore throat. 


on dan. 17, patient suffered pain in beth hips and was 
subsequently alfeeted in both knees, 
were red and swollen. and there was residual stiffness of both 


A sott stolic 


On admission both knees 


Pemperature was 102.4. pulse 108. 


joints. 
at the apex, transmitted to the anilla. 


murmur was heard 
Treatment and Result. 


mouth 


The patient was given sodium salic- 


vViate, 15 grains, by every three hours, continuously, 


over a several weeks. There was, however, only 


sliucht effect on the temperature and the jomt symptoms pet 


ye riod of 


two months, invelving also both elbows, shoulders, 


sisted for 
Wrists and small 
and the 
administered for 

und the 
time, Om 


Sodium salievlate was 
iodid 


joints of both hands. 


wine of colehicum and potassium 
Phere 
Wis compelled to 


March 17, 
rectum, 


discontinued 


doses several caves. Was no 


improvement, however, patient 


remain in bed during the entire 2 drams 


~odium salicvlate were given, by with 


temperature fell to normal within twenty 


at =vithetic 


the effect that the 


four hours. The joint-svmptoms also subsided, but there were 
tWwinges of pain recurring which required the daily repetition 
‘ enema, from Which medication the patient had no unto 
\ ~Vinptoms, He was not required to remain in bed atten 


nil enema of salicylate, aud considering thre 


refractory cluaracter of the case for two months previous to 
~ mole of treatment. the results must be considered excel 
le 
(Cask 2 Patient H. a laborer, aged JOS: had had an 
oof rheumatism three vears previously. Phe present 
ttuck began ten davs before examination with 
=\ u the right knee and right wrist. At the time 
examination the left wrist and left knee were Involved, t 1 
verve mu sWollenm with min collateral edema in t 
inl Temperature was p tlse OS, with marked 
thmis int action, but mo murmiun The rest 


} 


\athnination showed 


Diag 
type, and 


nothing abnormal 


ticular rheumatism of severe 


enema containing eraifs 


Treatment and Result.——An 


sa late and LO drops hundanum was ven, precede 
enema Phe following twenty-four heurs the 
1 re showed an average lower range of 1°: the knee 
pone ved but the on the Wrist. though relieved, 
~ persisted Phe cas required three enemas, ex h conta 
sodium salievlate, on successive days Com- 
plete recovery trom the rheumatism resulted, the heart « 
dition remaining unatlected by the medication, 
~ Vi. aged 34. was admitted Mareh 5, 
tory of eumatism three vears previously 
present attack had persisted more or less 
During that time the left shoulder, the 
‘ nkles and the small joints of both hands were 
. =si \ volved When seen on admission beth ankles 
several Hwer-joints were moderately swollen 
mperature was LOS; pulse 92, The further details of 1 


hearing on the condition, and the physical exam- 


ne 
l tion Was etherwise normal 
Jd Result.—The patient Was given one enema 
grains sodium = salievlate, which relieved all 
- and the temperature dropped to norma! within 
thirty-six hours. The patient insisted on leaving the hospital 
\ i seventy-two hours, having no symptoms at the time 
of discharge 
Case 4.—Patient.—J. T.. a man aged 35, was admitted 


1h) Previous history had no bearing on present 
‘| Wo Wee ks before admission to the hospital, pain 


left wrist was involved, 


Mareh 31. 
condition, 


began in the right knee; later the 
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being swollen and red and very tender when patient was iirst 
The temperature reached 102.1 on the first 
The patient was given one enema of 120 


seen in the ward. 
day of admission. 
grains sodium salicylate with the result that there was com. 
plete subsidence of the swelling and pain in the joint, and of 
the temperature within twenty-four hours, the condition 
remaining normal without further medication. 

This procedure has been resorted to in twenty-two cases, 
some tive of which were not typical instances of acute rhe. 
matic fever, but the therapeutic test was nevertheless applied. 
No unfortunate results happened in any instance, though fre- 
quently the dosage reached 240 grains daily. One case only 
Was intolerant, owing to a previous irritability of the rectum. 
All typical cases were more or less satisfactorily benetite, 
and these results obtained with 
sodium salicylate should warrant its use, net only in cases in 
which the stomach*is intolerant, but, where possible, as a 


the rectal administration «©; 


routine measure 


Seventh Street, 


22 West 


New and Nonofficial Remedies 


THE FOLLOWING ADDITIONAL ARTICLES HAVE BEEN ACCEPTED 
nY THE COUNCIL ON PHARMACY AND CHEMISTRY OF Till \Mi 
ASSOCIATION, THEIR ACCEPTANCE HAS 
LARGELY ON SUPPLIED BY THE MANUPE\ URER 
OK HIS AGENT AND IN PARP ON INVESTIGATION MAD Y OR 
UNDER THE DIREC LION OF THE COUNCIL. CRITICISMS 4 COR 
nee tlONS ARE ASKED FOR TO AID IN THE REVISION OF TIE \TTER 
EEPORE PUBLICATION IN THE BOooK “NEW AND Nowe CIAL 

COUNCIL DESIRES PILYSICIANS TO UNDERSTAND 1 THE 
ACCEPTANCE OF AN ARTICLE DORS NOT NECESSARILY ix A 
RECOMMENDATION, BUT THAT, SO FAR AS KNOWN, IT COMPLIES 
WITH THE RULES ADOPTED BY THE COUNCIL, 

W. A. PUCKNER, Sr: 

FORMICIN—Formaldehyde-acetamide.— Formic: rmal- 

vde-acetamide, = CLHLOLN, eeular 

mpownd of tormaidelivde and acetamide, 
n is a slightly yellowish, thick, syrupy lis ng a 
j ld vde-like odor and a slightly acid 
! tie gravity of Formicin should be betwe l 1.18 
4 
I n is soluble in water, alcoho hlerofort . 
i vy insoluble in ether 
\r solution of formicin ¢1 to 10) has ti 
ar 225°C. (280° F.) to 120° C. (248° forn tes 
14 of an aqueous solution of formicin (1 1 mixed 
1 i mixture composed of equal v ! tronger 
hvdroxid text we is » 
no immediate darkening sl place; 
mix be allowed to stand f ; be 
ne ‘ Irs, au to th sepurat silvy 
I n ition of formicin «1 to 12 
solution of aniline no im t idity 
d appea 
Let sa Solutions of formicin fi forma lde- 
ws tally at body temperature. and thus « t an anti- 
sept actio It i= said to be non-toxic and 5 } nt. solu- 
t sa said to produce but little irritation 


cent. solutions are employed as injec 


l to per 


and 


tie to tuberculous and non-tuberculous joint- 

abscesses; for bladder irrigation in chronic eystitis 2 per cent. 

si tutions are used.; 3 per cent, aleoholie solut ave also 

hoon. a ested for the disinfection of the skin and hands 
Mat red by Kalle & Co., A. G., Biebrich on the Rhine, Get 

! vy (Kalle & Co. New York). German patent No, 164,610. No 

S. patent trademark. 


lodo-casein Is 4 compount 


about Is 


IODO-CASEIN.— Casein-lodine. 
with milk 
combination. 


casein, containing per cent, ol 


treating a solution of casein in sodium = 
ate with a solution of iodine and precipitating with acetic acid. 


asein is a vellowish-brown powder, almost odorless and 
| It is partially dis- 


It is prepared by 


tasteless, insoluble in water or acid solutions. 
solved and decomposed by alkalies. 
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+ 
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rst ictions and Uses.—It is said to undergo practically ne From the standpoint of prophylaxis the question 
rat change in the stomach, but to be quickly digested and absorbe | naturally narrows down to disinfection of the urine. 
»y in the form of soluble iodides, in the intestines. It is claimed stools, sputum and of objects which may aceidentall 
m- that it may be used to advantage as a substitute for the cont iminated ke thane ow, retions. 
of jnerganic iodides, as it is said to be less disturbing in its To dinkiteck tha urine. the best solutions —— 
on eilect on the digestive organs. It is claimed to be exereted (catholic acid) 1 to 20. in an amount equal te that 
more slowly in the beginning than potassium iodide, but tl» ~ 
os, jast traces ot it are said to be excreted more promptly the urine bichlorid of me ur to 1,000 
Dosage.—0.3 to 1.3 gm. (5 to 20 erains) as indicated. “Hiteenth at OF the to 
These mixtures with the urine should stand at least t 
Manufactured by H. K. Mulford Co.. Philadelphia No Tv. 8 hours 
re- ts or trademarks 
ale Casein Tablets, 2? “rains Each tablet contains jode In case there js demonstrable bacillus 
: ‘ 11.15 Gm. grains) 
m. Casein Tablets, 5 grains.—FEach tablet contains iedo-casein Cnamin inay be given to cause disappearance of the ba 
ed, os Gm. (5 grains) from the urine, but under no Circumstances should 
administration permit the disinfeetion of thy ne 
in nevlected, 
a Therapeutics Te disinfect stocks. is the 
cheap, and efficient if used in strong solutions. J 
PROPHYLANIS IN TYPHOTD a xed W t twice its volume of 
phenol SOUTION and allowed to stand for severs 
phvlactic measures against tvphoid mav | applied Inasmuch as the water used in bathing is liah t , 
individual oy to his exc reta. The protection of soiled dy urine s udvisal 1 eXter 
klual against typhoid infection by treatment of dis nfection to this mates I. The disinf 
vidual organism is to be secured chiefly by the 4 vath-water after use is at accon 
of typhoid vaccines. This method has now become to FE. Babucke (Babucke. Central 
il mized procedure for large Classes of the S00). by the use of chlorid of 
RER " . such as the army and navy, schools, the inmates (one-half pound) of chlorid « me wi render thy 
OR institutions, ete. It ought applied In an nary bath of fiters sterile in one-} 
us ! degree to persons who wis! to travel in In cases sponeinyg is pract 
localities, ete. It will also be lik Vv to be of Water used would be small and would 
e in the treatment of convalescents fro a sn nour the disinfeetar 
HE $17 ili if it seems evident that they are in danger lf there be anv expectoration. t 
It is a proper treatment to apply to chreni receive the same care as tuberculosis 
irriers who are continually endangering their collect it in smal] clot = which ma urine 
r. e] ‘nt by the excretion of bacilli and who. it has All the linen leaving the patient's ! 
n. are Hable to reinfect themselves so as to fall be soaked for tw: urs in 1-te-20 
na)- 1 ast to the parasites thy ma have nsent t tir t cha 
le or many vears, thie «is Prey \ 
nic of this method has already been deseribed has eater they taken from tf | 
(P 1 M.: Tie Jan. 6.1912. p. 9). precaution Is impracticable they 
ection of the community typhoid iV. as Wrapping 
part of the sanitary functions of the public cannot cony Lie Thi 
es. But since the infection in every case boiled or washed soparat 
nedividual case of typhoid \ fron lt ix also) 
he spread in various wavs. t prin mu 
: the spread of the disease rests n vreat Wear 
nger the phvsician in charge of the casi It is else Wash t Inds Thoroughiv ina te 1.000 
to that no avenue by whi thie Lion alter as 
Into the external world fr The Jovexan (Ma 1G, 1912, ‘ 
a2 ne germs exereted by the patient should | Was 
destroved, For this purpose no cent 
! tolerated, Disinfs tants (true ger \\ ma th me 
septics) should be empleo an ! These precautions ntirety, 1 
strengt t to destroy with certainty the germs regarded as eu 
the ma n which they act. The physician should attendant will approach a ~ = Poss 
niee- not re ticles the disinfectant power of which las (rreat care should taken t event 
and hot beer itorily demonstrated, There is no ocea- typhoid excreta and to food 
cent. sion t tented or secret articles, Efficient germi- typhoid patient sho t thoreug : 
also hon-proprietary, and thoroughly well flv season. The nurse or other att 
now! -hould be provided in suffigent quantit taught to regard every 
—* sO that tf « used freely enough to accomp!is culture of tvphoid baci ind = 
their pur It should be thoroughly understood that -pilling or scatter he of drops ne, 
N this e disinfection should be carried on day The danger from contamination with t 
mune uit the course of the disease. Dis mpressed on thy 
t. of tion aft mination of the disease is of minor encouraged to « nti the us 
[yisinfection of the air is also relatively to report to the phvsiciar 
The germs are borne by the solid and until it is satisfactori shown that 4 
- and the hands, clothing and food soiled — bacilli ar being passed DV the patient, either in 


Direct contagion, although possible, is rare. or Teces 
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occasional alimentary vagaries of a misconstructed Welsh 
rabbit must not be charged to the harmless satisfaction 
~towed away in a liberal portion of bland eream cheese; 
any more than a well-made loaf of bread loses nutritive 
prestige in view of the faults of half-baked dough, that 
emblem of American kitchen shortcomings. Let us } if 
attribute the results of poor cooking to assumed indigesti- 
food, 


it is highly nutritious, comparing in this respect with 


bility in Cheese is more than readily digest 


other rich protein-fat combinations like meat, fish and 


anid this. chee seo ols an economi al food. ( 


easily with the foregoing from the stand pr ! 


cost and nutritive efficieney, 


If the causes tor the familiar indifference to ele 18 
CHEESE —A NEGLECTED NUTRIENT more central feature of the diet are soueht. they 
()) e most common articles of diet is cheese. and ably lie in part in the éontinued popularity of thy re 
appres inted by the veneral publi expensive meat in this country and in the facet ¢ our 
(>) nnet sav. in fairness, that cheese has not won sekeepers lack the culinary experience which would 
nt up article that is found in ring cheese Into a more prominent role on the bil of 
er in-almost every American heme There are, mereever, extremists who assume 
of considerably over ~ Uses cheese as they do of other dietary eS 
WOOO pounds in the United States, with a value The latest Farwers’ Bulletin offers this sane ent: 
S2OOO000) cannot be regarded as entirely ‘Some persens seem to believe that cheese or 
Despite these enormous figares, there is a { ~ the ideal food for some partien!) m 
ne to cee and that there is a special food or diet <u'ted te 
< and that. as the expression nel work and to every circumstance of ih 
rest nel would be a great advantage if uld 
{ dietary in two quite different te our dailv fare with the aecuraev a ely t 
types used almost entire ne an experiment, Work, recreation, mount 
their nutritive va 1 weal anid other details of ily lif 
flavored varieties Not se revulated, and it is the belief of who 
en no ostmiall quant < at atime and are the subject that the best interests of persons 
they tend to make the dict ar normal conditions are served if idea) 
on the mer the regulation of the diet along o | lines 
nis. t here, as s ten in diet rdance with good sense, the teaching xperi- 
sposed 1 What pleases ence... nomvyv, and the available knowledge from 
n what nourishes the flesh In tt] “ fic studv of the subject. due eare | taken 
also used in larger amounts as a Terent staple foodstutfs are so 1 that 
tying a liberal share of the energ e needs of the body are provided fi essive 
et. Such appheations are especially mad is prevented, and that both undernouris)iment and 
! n this country as American cheeses e\eess or overeating are avoided.” 
-) flavored sorts which serve as staple articles 
t than as appet About three-fourths 
n the United States is of this try THE ROYAL SOCIETY : 
ere english 2 Roval Society of Londen for Improving Natural 
crainder bere modifications of 
\ usually called simply the Rov Society — 
© Neufeha Camembert and others 
\ - to celebrate its two hundred and th anni- Sci 
n experts of the United States Depart 
\ ie versus cheese. The facts and find * male successors on the British throne — It 
< are essentially as follows: Cheese of various trace, while Queen Anne and Queen \ rla were gral 
refully cooked, compares favorably with  ' Patrens The present king, indeed, taxes a very fun 
a ehness of digestion in healthy man active interest in its deliberations. And it is a craceful ani 
- not cause constipation or induce other physiologi thing that in the coming celebration there will be repre Wea 
sets. even when eaten in abundance. O} calatinaee the =¢ es of the French Academy, which Cardinal lo 
the Roval deft 


1. These and other data referred to are taken from Farmers’ 
Langwerthy, and Taunt, Caroline L Cheese 
aul Uses in the Diet, U.S. Dept. Agric, Washington, 


th 


ichelieuw founded only a few years before 


iety. Several great Americans were made fellows of 


e English institution —Benjamin Franklin, Benjamia 


iy 
in 
— 
—— 
= 
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Thompson (afterward Count Rumford). 


Agassiz, Simon Newcomb and Dr. S. Weir Mitchell. 
The Roval Society 


by an Englishman, but by a German — Theodore Haak. 


who. coming from the Rhine Palatinate. began, in 1645, 


EDITORIALS 
Alexander 


seems to have been originated not 


principal adviser of the state and of the crown i 


matters of science, Tt is officially represented on 


yoverning bodies of every kind of 


seml-public scientific and other ithonal mmstituth 


There is practically no end to t 


Co omatters conmcern 
1 organization of weekly meetings “of divers wortli Which the society's advice is cought, or concerning wi 
-ons Inquisitive in natural philosophy and other parts the society of its own initiative co Nsels the state 
of human learning and particularly of what has been the least noteworthy of its activities is 4] at it Keeps 
called the new philosophy, or experimental philosophy. in touch with learned societies thre ut the w 
And it was another German, Henry Oldenbere. who was It has the custody of the standard copies of 
+] rst secretary. Three vears later a siste; organiza- Imperial standard vard and pouns 

tien was founded at Oxford University — thy Philosoph- national physical ratory, ano institut 
cal Society of Oxford, A and mutual Intercourse by the eeverninent on the recommend 
Wits ntained, until finally their activities were joined It superintends the work of the Kew and the Green 
metropolis where. in 1660. under the eha observatories on its initiat al 
Dr. Wilkins, a corporation was formed for pro inaugurated the geod 
“physico-mathematical, experimental learning Other enterprises which have hae 
aul osophyv.? The membership was limited to fift the expedition of Captain Cor trat 
Ws of the Roval Colleu ol Physic as also Venus, and That great commar 
essors Of Mathematics. physics and natural Of the globe: the various arctic expeditions wnd 
of Oxford and Cambridge being admissible as Par Franklin and Nares; the Challenger expedit 
es supernumerary members, Sir Robert Moray the international congresses on the question 
was first president. The initial] meetings of the mel Mian, and of an internation kg: 
ore Roval Society were held in Gresham College  B8NON System, tidal observations, jn 
nl ni but after the great tire Henry ward. sixth eninina 
I} Norfolk, invited the society to establish itself ™mUch else impossible of enumeration 
is} of at Arundel House, presenting if at the 
e with a superb library of scientif International imterest and imyportar Wi 
we ul! 
i the British 


Museum. where they ay 


‘ \rundel Collection. 


I} of Salisbury proposed for 


I's \ Isaac Newton, professor of mathematics of 
| Cambridge: and precisely three decades 


ame President and 


continued to hold 


= death. a quarter-century later. The 

| Aster was another president. lection 

t Is to-dav not easv: and ther 
heart-burning in (or rather outside) 


<s1on would he even more ittic ult than iT 


membership is still limited to ft, 


s we That most of its members are advanced 


meaning to 
r ar vote 


them the crowning 


to s¢ lence, Ther are fifty 
en members who have no power and are 


counell 


sclence 


from among men eminent in 
annual election of officers is held 
lie society's spiritual patron, St. Andrew, 
It receive- mn the British 
grant of S25 000. A trust 
other sources of revenue is published 
annually, And th 


government an annual 


report on its considerable 


ese funds are expended for the public 
many thousands of dollars are devoted 
to the promotion of scientific research, especially in 
ost of experimental work by scientists 
ack the 


ong and most honorable existe nce, it has ever been the 


who Nerson 


means. Moreover, through its 


THE ADRENAL CORTEX IN RELATION () SENI 


CHARACTERISTICS 


It was found very seo) { { 
virenal on la only is concert 
1 the cortex probab] lakes } tin 

of epimephrin, That the cortex and the y . 
differ in funetion is not strange when we Ns t 
great differences in their cells. and esp of « . 
the fact that develepmentally the adrenals resent ¢ 
list net sets of organs whic] in the ] sher vertebrat 
have become fused anatomical] 

The medulla of the adrenal is part < 
“chromatin svstem.” which develons on wit 
thy svmpathet ir and is of neuro-0 cin, T 
SVstem Consists of widel) scattered ! 
phil cells, like those in the medulla: foun 
strands in the larger nerves of the svmpathet an 
oval masses about the ganglia—the so-ca raga a 
especially jarge collections are found near th divis 
of the aorta (Zuckerkandl’s organ). and th upp 
Inasses constitute the carotid glands, while thy owe 


group is the cocevgeal gland. Tf appears to be genes 


accepted that all these different parts of the 


system” take part in the production of © 


“chromath 


il 


tig 


l 


pine phi In, the 
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ceeretion of which at one time was ascribed wholly to the 


adrenal medulla. 


Now, as to the origin of the adrenal cortex, there is 
Jifference of opinion, In the sharks it corresponds 10 Whether the tumor in the adrenal is the cause of the 
a single organ, the interrenal organ, while the medulla changes outlined, or vice versa, or whether both tun 
here is represented by the suprarenal organs. Higher and changes are the result of a common cause, Carnot 
uy in the scale oceur, paired and unpaired, smaller and be answered at present. It would be interesting, ind 
layer interrenal bodies, which are derived from the to observe carefully what the effect of the remova 
mesoblast and the cells of which are filled with lipeid the tumor would be. In one case it seems that thi 
material. In mammals and man the prin ipal Mass of fe off alter the tumor Was removed, At all « - 
the interrenal tissue is the adrenal cortex, small, scat- {here seems to be some kind of intimate com r 
tered bodies of the same tissue, usually spoken of as mis- between the adrenal cortex and sex characters, t 
laced adrenal fragments, being found in the region ey lanation of which it is left to future invest 
the kidneys and adienals, about the internal gent! and observation to furnish. 
vans, and also ‘yn other parts of the abdomen. ‘11 
tondency seems to be to regard these bodies as ims 
vdent formations rather than as fragments split WHAT 18 HUNGER® 
nel ins Two ! Ir years ago Jol nN Mavow offerte at 
Probal most widely accepted view assigns to the ever-present problem. “If the stomac! 
enal ‘ ceentinily the same origin ns to the ovil of foo he w rote, internal mem) 
ind testicle, and a cordingly it 1s not so surprising to - js probable, pinched by the nitre-aérial part in 
1} that thre is A erowing tendenev to regard {he } r seems TO arise from his.” It is not = sing 
rena in some war functionally coneerned in t sensation which is so fan iliar to everv 
al d Hel Evidence of this fun tional relation fron canal experience should have been the - 
= seen 11 esn s of the adrenal cortex in defective 1 erous and diverse theoret explanations, A iter 
ypment sexual organs; in its enlargement as is. with a Jden recess of a 
vetration: in the inerease that occurs during prez: has inevitably been clothed with the rgous 
nd menstruation (but this inerease appears ¢ neeitain qualities which are attached to ! 
( e the medulla als y: and espe ial], fin the hy e of 1 m. A eareful nalvsis will at ring 
ylasia observed in the forms of pseudohermaphroditi=m. out the tact that appetite and hunger are Tu 
»y which the internal organs are Temae and the external distinct; for no one would describe the “« 
ales but most of all in th neeuliar changes In sé ] cing sensation referred to 1 . lower mid 
eristics that develop in connection with eert nil ( foastrium” as apiectite. - Tlunger ent 
- of the adrenal cortex, The tumor in questio! and for: nutriment: whereas the . 
ferred to usually as adrenal hyvpern phroma, tite may be enjove 1 without the n 
ture re} roduces largely that of the adrenal cort int hunger 
> gener lly vnilateral, olten associated with metn- In a recent lecture befe ihe Tlarvey S P New 
= and seems to occur most frequently in fer . City? Professor Cannon of the Il: Medica 
In children this tumor almost invariab! enhiected to a eritical review thy pores 
ited with a precor ious erowth of the hody ans ndertake to account for lungs 
1a] organs With ov rvrowth of hair and fat. The tion the well-known phenomena seards 
tendency to an increase of the male characteri=t! ly accented view that hunger is whe 
chown by the oecurrence of beard, absence of n 7 with local reference.” According it has 
! | phy of th clitoris. Usually thy Me that hunger arises fron ral con- 
= inereas ement in the skin and mental dulnes- , the body, such as the disapp af foo 
In al of this tumor, Glynn? discusses nees from the blood. As a matt fact 
enteen «es in children, fourteen female, th sian of hunger is commonly said a 
et in ol one ease were there no sighs of precoe! us { —- which one would certain! expect 
clopment. It seems that in adult females also the «a manifestation of a serious dk - further: 
opment of this tamor may be associated with the - _ there is no evidence of marked 3 in th 
warance of mate characteristics, but when it occurs ood when hunger appears, and it is diffi te reconcil 
women after the menopause and. in adult men there = ¢j,. abrupt onset of the sensation with assumed 
are no sexual changes. iy sudden alteration in the nutrit tate of the 
It is interesting to note that apparently the so-called |, Avoain, the well-known intermittent occurrence of 
hyvpernephromas of the kidney, the adrenal origin of Works, Alombie Club Reprints 
which is now bemg denied by some on morphologic No. 17. Chicago, 1908, p. 267. os hot 
Cannon and Washburn; AD Explanation of Hunger, AM. ¢ 
Physiol, 1912, xxix, 


Quart. Jour, Med., 1912, v, 157. 
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erounds, do not seem 
character, which surely mi 


fion against 
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eht be regarded as an ind 


this development from adrenal remnants. 
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ecneral bodily state may not be impossib! 


} j 


hunger is not readily interpreted in terms of metabolic 


nomena, As Cannon says: “Such zigzag shifts of the 


e, but, from all 
is known of the course of metabolism. thev are 


ly improbable, The periodicity of therefore, 


rther evidence against the theory that the sensation 
veneral basis In the body.” 


\ny tenable theory of hunger must account for its 


ost conspicuous feature, 


normally the 


viz., the reference of the feel- 


to the epigastric region. Hunger is not due to 


ness of the stomach, or to hydrochloric acid secreted 


he empty organ, or to turgescence of the gastric 


- Cannon attributes it to contractions of stomach 


lnture. By an ingenious experimental method he 


ile to register simu!taneously the movements of the 


wall and the subject's impressions of hunger 


n. The contractions and sensation alwavs occurred 

n. Both are abolished when food which satisfies 

ily need is taken into the stomach. 

('annon’s theory the absence of hunger in fever 


vy material is actually being rapidly used) is 


je from the fact that infections with svstemic 


ents are accompanied by a total cessation of all 
The 


f certain neurotics is likewise in accord with the 


of the alimentary canal." inordinate 


vn disturbances of the tonic innervation of the 


tract in such individuals. The sequence of 


hest be deseribed in the authors’ words: 


signal that the stomach is con- 


wtion: the unpleasantness of hunger leads 


starts gastric se 


retion, distends the 


van. initiates the movements of gastrie 
the sensation. Meanwhile pan- 
ntestinal juices, as well as bile, have been 
e duodenum to receive the oncoming 


‘alimentary canal in 


MERITED THONOR 


\ wee! in the presence of the provest and trustces 
the U -ity of Pennsvivania there was unveiled a 
onze n 1 in honor of Dr. Crawford Williamson 
ng,as t of the class of 1839 of the medical school 
1 Hlis alma mater thus worthily honored 
-tinguished medical discoverers of this 
nr ame and place in our medical history is 
rhaps 1 > tamiiiar as it should be. There seems no 
mbt now t just two vears and eight months before 
race \\ and four vears and six months before 
ton n ~e of sulphurie ether in surgery, Dr. 
ther ticing Ina small Georgia town, on March 


mentally Produ 


S40 


| Murphy Physiologic Observations on Expert 
lleus, THe JougNaL A. M. A., Sept. 7, 1907, 


COMMENT 


30, 1842, removed painlessly a small glandul 


from the neck of James \V, Venable, 
the operation being 
ether, A 


his patient during 


under the anestheth 


second operation under t anesthetic was 


in July of the same vear. a third in September, 


1843, and a fourth in January, 1845. Dr. Lone mad 


no attempt at the time to publish a report of his exper 


ences, and it was not until IS49 that an account of his 


operations appeared, being called fort] a report of 
Morton’s work, 

Many, forgetting the debt which early American 
medicine owes to other southerners, may feel surpriss 


that the first) practical application of this 


should have been made by an obscure surgeon ina 


remote corner of the south. Yet we owe to 


surgeon, McDowell, the first ovariotomy: anot! 


ern physician Invented an ice-making machine, becauss 
he wanted to cool his fever patients, while Sims inal 
Kimmet, who developed gynecology in) America. wer 
southerne rs The celebration of this seventiet annivel 
sary of the first operation done under an anesthetic in 
modern times will serve to remind us als ft int 
plaved by southerners in the medica storv of t 
halt of the nineteenth eentury. 

Phe celebration of such anniversaries at ‘ 
Of apprepriate memor als will help us to appreciats 
much our immediate forefathers n Amer 1 ! 
plished for medicine and suryvery and how 
genuine progress we owe to them Younger members 
the profession are inclined to forget this ay 
mod rm medical advance as 
origin. If American contributions 1 
sciences, and above all, to nd surg 
were wiped out, however. the 
lacunae present-day ome ! 


Current Comment 


WRAL 


rit 


AND MARRIAGI 


Phat the stat should take action s : 

the mating of the unfit 1s rT 

Marriage, howeve) is ai relig Ss as 
slenificance with many peo) What { 
elore, than that the relig rep ‘ 
take official notice of an ey { ‘ 


a well-known clergvman announce 


W ule wed ho couple that 


reputable physician clean bills of 
Imagine that there would be no eriticis 
from other representatives of 


119 


ar tumor 


niluence of 


j 
A) 
hu 
well. 
ry 
ta e's 
to 
creat 
! 
h the \ 
lastil re, Is not solely the source of the hunger ; id 
pangs, at the same time an exhibition the 
ns of readiness for prompt attack on 1 
pro 
the hungry individual.” *. 
None knows better than the phys n 
caused by the marriage of the nfit. 7 
necessity that both parties to 1 
hot ontv by the medical profession. . 
by those who have made a stud j on 
( 
' 
bot ina t state’ Within the last 
lt 
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newspaper ‘nterviews indicate that. the 
y the pastor In question did net 


Nevertheless, 
advanced stand taken b 
anything ap proae hy unanimous approval. 


articular 1s quoted 


recelve 


as Waxing eloquent 1 
ple ased to call “health 


preacher in 
the denunciation of what he was 


certificat “If you would rob the 


marriage.” Said he: 
holy marriage rite of its sanctity, if vou would divest 
m of its beauty and holiness, if vou would 
a commercial transaction, 


al 


sacred custo 
union of two souls 


the 
custom whieh will permit the physi 


then esta ish a 

rnd his sclence to stand between two hearts that ar 
drawn to each other.” At the risk of spoiling this 
orfervid utterance, We Tain would take the liberty o 
narauphrasing it, thus: if vou would the holy 
marriage rite of its present capacity of permitting the 
roetion of sisters and your daughters with loath- 


you would divest sacred custom 


leps\ and idiocy, if vou 


potentiality Tor py rpetuating ep 
would mi the union of two sowls synonymous W 
{ niol wo clean bodies, then establish a custon 
Wi ermit science to stand as a faithful guardiat 
ea in appiness over the two hearts that ar 
vh toe other! 
TYPHOID A PREVENTABLE DISEASE 
It is rather starting to told that in 1909 ther 
\ mol ces of typhoid in the United States. with a 
tion not half so large as that of India. than there 
rere cases nlawue in India and that there were Tou! 
nes as mal cases pho mm the ited States as 
ses of olera in Russia during a riod including th 
rile 1910, These figures are taken from al 
McLaughlin’ of tl Marine-Hospital Ser 
+ we consider wit ypprehension t 
ntries In wW cholera and plague occur frequent 
eat-ridden countries, but do not const 
hoid fever in our own country 
sufficient He gives tables te show 1 
» the registration area in the United States, 
ties ne an ageregal population 
HOO 000, the average typhoid death-rate fo 1010 was 
pel ndred thousand inhabitants, In one 
t amounted to S60 per hundred thousat 
n several cities 11 amounted ta 45 er more, 
largest cities of northern Europe, comprising 
( of 15,000,000, the average typhoid deat] 
nel ndred thousand of population during a perio 
ter vears, from 1901 to 19170, was only 3.4. and in 
1910 the rate had gone down to 2.5. It ts considered in 
| that a death-rate of 13 to 15° per hundred 
ousan -titutes a rather serious flection on the 
nital management or the water-supplies of such 
ties And vet the figures are Tar helow the average of 
ftv ¢lties the United states above referred to, 
chich the death-rate was 20° per hundred thousand 


Leaving out of account such causes of 
1 and milk. contact, carriers, ete.. 


ine ted food 


that this death-rate can he very 


ulation, 


] ) oid 
MeLaughlin believes 
rially reduced 


\ 
cities, Which are too | 


Necessity for Sate 


1. MeLaughiin The 
Health Rep., Mareh 


Control ot Typhoid Fever, Pub 


1912. 


filtering the water-supplies of our 
largely contaminated bv sewage. 


Water-Supplies in the 


COMMENT 


Not only is this high 
he deplored on hums 
of such a large 
-lators and 
adopt 
normous waste of human energy, 


Jour. A. M. A 
6, 1912 


death-rate from typhoid fever to 
initarian grounds, but the occurrence 
number of cases represents an economy 
as to be almost incaleulable, and ou 
city authorities should feel the obligation 


methods of preventing this 


great 


more \ jgorous 


earning Capa it\ 
man life, 


“THE MILLS OF THE GODS” 


inner workings of the “men’s specialists” offices 
losed book to the publi and. from the natu: 
he. Of the mental torture a 


The 
at 
usually must 


Cilst 


despair for which these vicious organizations are 1 
the half can never be told. Sordid, heartless, 
ney in every element of dumanityv or. common 
vy. the “men’s spe alist” sees his” patients 
ne but disease-tortured victims to whom cal 
thy thumbsere ws ol Dolan kmatl with shight risk of 
ction, Oceasionally, a victim: turns, and, fo too 
ef moment, the white light of publicity ts thro nt 
ot quackery and the slimy, hy 
nes that it harbors become viel le, Such a 
ently occurred in Seattle, Wa- In the cit 
Pacitie Coast there are a number of “men sp sts 
conducted by a evndicate. The “D Lal 
Company.” which was exposed: in Tie Jove som 
1 wo? Was one ot these organizations. \ 
( aw went into effect requiring mé 
conducted in the name of the physician arge, 
“Dr. Tavior ¢ ompany | its various of] ot] 
+ cities advertise under the names ol what lacks 
net te be empleved, Th renegade an i 
Dr. Pavle Companys Seattl Was 
W. T. Ake \ few davs ago. one of Ake ents 
and logger named Anderson, shi 
\ ind his assistant ind then | mse 
receipts Tor mon paid to Ake found 
\nderson s other rece nts showed t eTsol 
con passed from one of the es 
eounning in Nevada as long ar Mar 
\frer the Commission of the ern poli 
wooks of the Seattle office, toget aca 
eyetem used to keep track of the vietin lersi 
entiv, Was consider da eatch The 
Seattle October, at \ 
toad in a hank, atment™ 
October 31, and the harpies apparent!) fter | 
ne as there was any money to he | Anderson 
in; reached his last $19. This he wit] from *h 
ank. purchased a pistol and brought th series 0! 
wrongs 10 a close bv another, not mol erious, but 
shorter and more sensational, Some dav ly it wi 
 pealized that evils such as those “mens 
specialist” type are of vital interest and 0 r-reaching 


evil is 


conseauence to the public. At present, 
When 


allowed to flourish unhar 


— 


Most stances 
physicians direct attention to Uv niquity, thes 
are accused of acting in their own interest> id encounter 


which, 12 


antagonism from that part of the daily press 


“Nostrums 


1. Tue Jovrnat A. M. A. Jan. 29, 1910, rep! inted iD 


and Quackery.”* 
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return for a share in the blood money of these “speciale known as the Assistant Secretary for Pub! 
ists.” affords them the ulvertising facilities which enable to have supervi ion of the administrat 
the evil to exist. Some day, too, the public may awaken States Public Health Service. A con 


te the fact that laws governing the practice of medicine engineer is to be in charge of the Divisio 
are for the protection of the public and not for the Engineering. The usual provis 
protection of the medical profession. At present, present laws relating to the Public T] 
ortunately, the various state medical practice acts are Hospital Service to. the propesed United 
don by the public as a species of class legislation Health Service and for the financial ad 


‘in the interest of the medical profession, It is for this the service also iIppear int] !] | 
reason that most attempts to strengthen these acts are difference beiween this bill and Se 
pet with rebuff, For this reason, too, the Dr. Akevs are apparent. The Owen bill. in 
ermitted to ply their villainous trade and the poor vides for an independent Burcan of Ih, 
deluded, pain-racked Andersons are allowed to be driven of which would In a’ Commissioner of Te 
inte the madness of despair. For every travedy of this by the president and 4 nsible 
it is brought to the attention of the public there Owen bill would transfer to th new lure 


ousand, enacted In obs urityv, of which the pu vir the Bureau of Chemist: of the Denart 


ars. culiure as is necessary to Cniorce a 
_ Food and Drugs Act It provides 
commissioners Of health who shall le 
A GOOD EXAMPLE 
three mam divisions of the bureau 
S time age we called attention to the fact that the the United States Public Health and M 
Los Angeles County Medical Society had presented to Service from the Treasury Department 
t= members a copy of “Nostrums and Quackerv.” Bureau of Tlealth. It woul 
Thi seclety has just purchased a sufficient number child liveiene and sanitar eng 
ol > of the 1912 edition of “New and Nonofliicial 
it -” for similar distribution, If 10 per cent. of 
societies of the country would do as the Los rE AUTOMORILE NUVRER 
Ang society has done there would be a tremendous This is the sixth Automobile Nun 
advar n the enlightenment of the lic through Various on 4 
pet sand Quack and of profession through paves 1049 to who w 
«NX, Nonofticial Remedies. While nearly ten from their bound volumes 
t) jes of the former have already been dis- care to leave them out a 
t) ere ought to be a hundred thousand copies 
hands of the public in various wavs: the a decide a few months lat 
: d help in this immensely at a very slight ther will wish to tun \ 
1912 edition of “New and Nonoflicial The avtomohile is more than « 
ch is just out, ought to be in the hands th, ‘ 
n whe preseribes, Possibly we ought 
eption as regards those physicians whose 
ir own good judgement is equaled only 
e faith in the statements of proprietary sent 1 \ 
\ut \ 
Wi ( 


\LTIT BUREAU BILL INTRODUCED IN - 
THE SENATE 


EI. ars the text of Senator Smoot’s bill \ i , 
“To EF i Public Health Service and for Other ae 
activities more especially Tire 
Urpos be assum it it is intended as a ' 
umed that =U ct of irequent ane 
sulstit the Owen bill. Senator Smoot’s bill is 
‘ olten Wished that we cor print soy 
short les that the title of the burean now soi _ 
known a- “United States Public Health and Marin 
to put them in the reading ils 
Hospital s e shall be changed to “the United States a. ' 
" metter and the bouned volumes, 
Public He service’ 3 Tint to ‘WO A new department is therefore inaue 
new (livis tha santitar neineerming and that ol 
; child hye Th ill we ransfer the Division of 
hild hyg Phe bill would tran fer the : on 0 matter of merely transient interest + 
Vital Statistics of the Bureau of the Census from the 
1) Lal United advertising pages Which Tallow 
Stat = 4 ( | ice ‘ j ~ } . se 
1 es Health Service, It also provides for an that will be found in “Knocks and Boosts, 
assistant secre » Treasurv Denpai 
the Preasury Depart be cerning others one can only remember 


alba « } 
> Department of Medical Economics, p. 1034 sorts of peopie to make a world, 
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ILLINOIS 
Smallpox in Kewanee.—It is reported that a large numbet 
of cases of smallpox exist in Kewanee. 
Personal. Dr. Russell Broughton. Rockford, 
seriously ill with pneumonia, is reported to be improving. 
Dro ©. UL Collins was unanimously elected president of the 


Ww ho has been 


Peor ia Association of Commerce, March 21. Dr. kK. W. ( auld- 
well, Lemont, fell on an ice walk recently and sustained a 
severe sprain of the wrist, 


Hospital for Oak Park.—The Western Suburban Hospital 
\ssociation, Whose membership is made up of physicians of 
Park. Austin, Rivet Elmhurst and other 
towns, has perfected plans for a new hospital to be 
Austin Ave. and Ontario St... Oak Park. 


Forest, West 
suburban 
erected this summer at 


to 


tw ost trom 

The Harris Lectures.— Northwestern University announces 
1 Normal \\ llarris lectures 1912, in the Annie 
Swift Hall April 15-20. by Dr. Milton J. Rosenau. professor 
of preventive medicine and hygiene in’ Harvard University 


be delivered at S o’cloek in the evening, wit 


Phe lectures will 


{ sception of the last day. when the lecture will be given 
t WW The general subject of the lectures is “Milk an! 
Its Rehation Public Health” and the suecessive leetures 
deal with various phases of the milk question: “Dirtw Milk: 
Diseases Spread by Milk: “Clean Milk:” “Pasteurization,” 


From Cow to Consttnel 


Chicago 


Sanitarian Dies. Andrew Young, formerly head of the San 
t \ Bureau of he Chicago Health Department and an official 
or thre partment trom to 1903, died in) Mobile. Ala 
Miu 25, trom heart disease 

Nurses’ Home Planned. The Presbyterian Hospital, ( 

n ect a nurses’ ome and school, to cost about 
<9 O00 oO site in Congress Street between Hermitage Av 
vite mel War Street. whieh has been purchased for 355.000 
The build will be six stories in height and will be provide 
\ laboratory, dormitory accommodations 
! 


lerabl 


Vaccine in Streptococcus Throat Infection. —A 


} al severe streptococcus throat infection 
( co amd An article on the snubje 
by Drs. KR tnd Davis appeared in THe JouRNAL Mare! 
Dr Scott, Summit, HL. reports treating three cases 
| antistreptococeus vaccine, To establist t 
Osis uitures were taken This is mentioned as « 
stoi ection with the prevalence of throat intectio 
on Mental Diseases.—The West Side Bran ‘ 


Conteren 


Medical Societv las arranged. as THe Journal 
‘ oned, a rather elaborate program on va is 

- Mitectiois pes riviina ! 
ents, the DBinet-Simon tests. nervousness 

its stitutions, et l -savists include on 

nd surrounding states ar is far as the Atlar 
Phe first meeting will be mnt one wit 


Assembly tlall of 


tiie the Northwe-ts 
sitv building. Lake and Dearborn Streets, April 17. at 
m. The rest of the program will be at the La Salle Hot 
\ Is ! 1. p mibly o all of these days 
jis open to all physicians and those interested in 1 
t t niormation desired mav be obt 
om Dr. W. T. Metford. 2159 West Madison Street, Chicag 
t West Side Branch 


INDIANA 


and Infirm Deaf. Archibald 
for the Deat, Indianapolis, viven elghts 
Lat vette, as a site 

infirm An 
maintenance fund of S10.000 is 


Protessor Orsen 


Home for Aged 


( the State School has 


of land in White County. near 
the aged and 

een formed and a 

the home 


Health Institute.—The Indiana State Board of Health held 


deaf of the state SS0- 


Iseal Tol 


a public institute in Bicknell, Mareh 19-21. under the charge 
of Dr. W. F. King. Columbus City, assistant secretary. The 
meetings were held in the evening. at which lectures were 


given, illustrated by moving pietures and specimens. The sub- 


treated were school hygiene, inspection ol pupils, tuber- 
and 


jects 


CHlOsis sanitary imspection 
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KENTUCKY 


Sanatorium Opened.—-The new sanatorium for tuberculosis 
patients at the Central Hospital for the Insane, Lakeland, 
erected at a cost of $10,000, was put into service, Mareh 13 
when eighteen inmates were transferred to the new building 

Governor Vetoes Cattle Inspection Bill.—Governor MeCreary 
has vetoed Senate Bill 56, which is entitled “An-act to provide 
for the inspection of bulls, cows and calves, held and owned jin 
this state. for the testing of same. for the destruction of <a» 
having tuberculosis, and prescribing a penalty for using react- 
ing animals for dairy purposes.” 


Physicians to Give Fair.—The physicians of Wincheste 
decided to give a fair, the proceeds of which will be us: ' 
building a hospital in Winchester. The fair will be held Aye. 
ust 6 to 10, and following are the officers of the asso ne 


president, Dr. D. H. MeKinley; vice-presidents, Drs. E. Mush 


and Howard Lyons; secretary, Mr. G. Lee Wainscott, and 
treasurer, Dr. Ernest Cole. 

Sanitary Milk for Louisville.—With the purpose of ob: re 

more sanitary milk supply in Louisville, a confers ai 
dairymen, wholesale and retail milk dealers and raily ind 
health officials was held in Louisville, March 22. The discu<sjoy 

us opened by Mr. Ro M. Allen, head of the Pure Food |) rt- 
ment of the State Experiment Station, at Whose nest the 
meeting was held. and before the conterence was adj it 


Was agreed that a coneerted effort would be made to 


st! ido of the milk supply of the city. It may be t sa 
result of the conference refrigerator cars will be 
bringing milk from the various supply points inte | } 
In order that all dairymen supplying milk to. the mar 

te | ne or more of these milk conferences, ed 
to he them at various points, until the entire t is 

red 

Personal.—Dr. Ap Morgan Vance, Louisville, las l in 
loseph’s Intirmary, by reason of repeated and 

ie but is reported to be improving 
Fi- inktort. has been appointed a member of 
trustees of e Kentucky Normal and Industrial hh te for 
Colore | Persoius Dr. A. D. DeBard. Greenup. w heer 


witient at the Keller Hospital, Ironton, Ohio 
weeks is returned home improved Dr. 
iy was assaulted and robbed on Fourth bet 
ind Main streets, Louisville lett arm was bn 5 
badly beaten about the face and received a severe 
Phe office of Dr. W. Risque, Midway. was | 
ruary 20 Dr. Charles NKearns, chief medical 
beth lTlospital for forty vears, has retire 
practices ind was tendered a tarewell dinner | ical 
hospit lat whi Dr. A. D. Welles = toast- 
n 
MARYLAND 
Appropriation for State Sanatorium.—Thie | 3 
Dre ated S100,.000 tor new buildings of 1 lub 
Sanatorium, Sabillasville 
Personal._- Dr. Thomas Owings, Ellicott Cit etired 
practice Dr. J. MePherson Seott, 
\ nd State Board of Medical Examiners, ha- lected 
llagerstown Pheodore \ \\ No 
Fas s reported » be seriously ill at his home 
County Hospital Opened.—The Washington | spital 
\~sociation has remodeled the building of WK Colleg 
llagerstown, and converted it into a modern lo- ta cost 
~15.000. The hospital was opened April 1, a1 n 
ty patients. The association has rec 
to rortune of S2Z60.000, 


Baltimore 


Lectures on Laboratory Methods.—A scries of res has 
t M 


Doe rranged to be given on Tuesdays and Tl ed 

Hall. under the auspices of the Medical ; ( hirurgieal 
Faculty of Marvland. The course is designed 1 vey to the 
medical profession the latest knowledge in laborate methods. 


Rook and 


Old Book Presented.—<At the last meeting of 


lournal Club of the Medical and Chirurgical Fa yo Mary- 
land. Dr. J. Carroll Menmonier. Catonsville, presented to 
club the minute book ot the Medical and Chit ole il Societs 
of Baltimore for 1832. 

New General Hospital. The Homeopathi Hospital e 


sectarian characte! and will 
Mount 


le to tue 


Mount has abandoned its 

hereafter be a general hospital, known as the 

Hospital. The following appointments have been ma 
ap} 


Street 
Street 


~ 
= 
u 
‘ 
pe 
1 
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staff: Dr. R. P. Bay, visiting surgeon; Dr. FE. H. Kloman. 


visiting gynecologist; Dr. H. C. Davis, visiting larvngologist, 
and Dr. C. W. Mitchell and A, C. Smink, visiting physicians, 


Personal.—Dr. B. B. Browne has been ill for a few days with 


septicemia, due to an operation wound. Dr. O. Edward Jan- 
nev has been appointed a member of the executive committee 
of the American Vigilance Association Dr. and Mrs. Henry 
Barton Jacobs and Drs. Jolin H. King and John TL Maet urds 
stiled tor Europe, Mareh 30. Dr. John To O'Mara was 
Oo ited on recently at. St. Joseph's Hospital Dr. Gi. Lane 
Panevhill has been elected a member of the executive eom 


mittee of the Baltimore Conference M. E. Church 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Personal.— Dr. Samuel A. Green. formerly mavor of Roston 


is the City Hospital convalescing from injuries received 
being Knocked down by a horse recenths Dr. Willian 
| leffner, Gilbertville. has been ted) associate medical 


examiner for the Tenth Worcester District 


Cancer Hospital Opened. By invitation of the cancer com 


n ot Harvard University, the new Collis Po Huntington 
il Hospital Was ted b -everal 
Phe institution is to be voted solely 1 Live the ! 
. itients and it is hoped “by methods of diagnosis a 

-ix and treatment, and by in Vestigations atone ¢ eral 
nes, the study of resident eases, and by | 
e. entation to find a path that may lead to the removal 
ot trom the list of incurable diseases.” ar stitu 

trom Mrs. Collis Huntington and from 
es 


At the State House, Various bills for mil evulation b 


t Board of Health or local boards of healt have been 
le Che Trustees tor the Sclool for the Feeble-\inded 
tor tour much-needed buildings at Wrentham 
m being dormitories to accommodate 105 each 
v-cup law is to be amended so t t railroad train- 
them n suitable receptacles Mavor Fit 
vel providing that the state shall ire for Roston‘s 
~ cases, has tailed in committee but a bill appro, 
the t of the subsidv to cities as well as towns whos 
tu yattients are cared for private institution< is 
re} ibly A bill providing that needy pupils in 
the ~«heals shall be provided with food and clothing has 


heer in the senate by a vote of l4 to 2 


Th duate School of Medicine..Dr. Horace D. Arnold 
radiate Sel ool ot | Hlary ir Medical 


nees that beginning Ohtober | eraduate 
t Harvard Medical Sehool will be organized aoa 
e faculty of medicine of Harvard Univers 
wit te dean and administrative board Phe object of 
this tis. by better organization and the deve opment 
or | i! laboratory teu hing facilities to offer 
Ihe opportunities to continu their stiniies 
scientific manner, and to extend to others 
tie opportunities for advanced studs and 
res tional courses are being arranged and the deat 
Sly v one desiring graduate instruction outside ot 
The ounced schedule, should write 10 him fo. 
Tur 
MINNESOTA 

New Was] ington County Medical Society presi- 
dent. | secretary-treasurer, Dr. E. Wells, 
bot] tel Brown and Redwood County Medical 
Societ ent. Dr. J. L. Schoch, New Ulm: secretarv-treas 
urer, | Reineke, New Ulm. 

Medica! Building.—It ix announced in the daily press that 
the M hout to erect i large medical building mn 
Roche- “ively for the use of their stafl Phe building 


m1 t half stories in height. will provide seventy 
I es, and is to be erected on property formely 
owned by 1 te Dr. W. W. Mayo. 


Campaign {or Sanitation. Seventy-five physicians and dent- 


Ists M lis. who are members of the Civie and (om- 
merce held a conterence Mars h to consider health 
problems ng Minneapolis, and entered into a coopera: 
tive cam) 


or public health and sanitation. At the eon 


ference the 1 rs of disease prevention, hospital facilities 


especial] y 
mortality, 
flies and ot! 


berculosis and communicable diseases. infant 

elfare, pure milk supply, extermination of 

lisease carriers, public and private agencies 
© Health Department, and the financing of the 
‘istise Were taken up and thoroughly discussed. 


aside Irom 
Wartare on 
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Sickness Among Reservation Indians.— Pr. 1. J. Murphy. med 
ical supervisor of the Indian Department, who has been inves 
tivating health conditions on the Minnesota Indian reservations 
for a month and has INspected every Indian settlement on the 

} 


White Earth reservation. reports that a large proportion of the 
Indians are afflicted with tuberculosis of the lunes and elands 


but that no trachoma was found At the Pine Point boarding 
school 74 per cent. of the pupils were found to be afflicted with 
trachoma: 21 per cent had corneal scars 17 per cent 
tuberculous glands: 2 per cent. were suffering with tuberculosis 
ot the spun and 10 per cent (or tla 
sixteen families at Twin Lake settlement. numbering sixty 
live persons, five were found to have pulme ry tuberculo 
live tuberculous « viel imd t rteen trachoma 
settioment wit tt tour inhabitants ou tee } 
pulmonary tuberculosis our glandu truly 
teen were afflicted with trachoma. At the W tice River 
ettlement seventy-six wer spect ‘) 1 ‘ ! 
tuberculosis of the | nos: pine tuber lowin this ! | 
twenty-tour trachoma \t the W te Kart | 
With an enrollment of 140 pupils, about twenty-five ere tound 
one ‘ the te | 1] |’ 
vat vere ) HW. 
te onter wit the Commiss | \ \\ 
Live tlew 1 to ma i} | 
bureau toy ) oo thre tut 

are | tote ton 
t lis ‘ t t 


MISSOURI 


New Officers... Harrison County Vi 
Dr. J. H. Morroway. Ridgew 


Hospital Soon to be Ready ' 
Levering Hospital, Hanniba ta promised. 


Library Club.— Ineorporation ale ar 
City Me Libra | ly VS } 
presid 1 Dr. =tela 

New Medical College Magazine Iss ¢ 

e is edited | 1) 


New Officers... Medical So t Ni It thie 
liv president \ Morr ‘ 1) 
Pauleott Vag hoth of Ne 


Personal.— The residence and ‘ 


ililla is clestrove | eu \] ] | 

Nichols and tamil SV racuse eft 

take up oOoOperative st tarmi | 
| 


Albert, Sask 
New Society.—Buttalo Medical 

Mare) 1] President ere ecret | 

Julius Riehter ‘ 

mutual protect on and promu « thes ' gf 

of the American Medical A<<ociation 

Rochester to Have Model Tenements. _ \ (ieorge Easts 


Is an enterpris ‘ ses te 
model tenement houses in R <in ir to the \ ‘ 
Tenements New You ( It is estimate that 
will be invested in this 4 rt 

State Laboratory Work. During Sanita ite 
analyses were made in the laboratories of the <tate. ay 
or 40 pel cent over the work of the prec Ne 
its turn Was an increase of 32 per cent. over the Oo} oy 
preceding veat Dhue publi Water supplies of 385 cities, 1 
and villages were examined during the veas Phe tot , 
ber of specimens examined for the detection of ontai 
eases and the control of quarantine during 1008 was 2.088 


100, im S805 and in 1.482 Phe os 


work of cholera’ control involve 1 they pre ing 
material, the personal examination and taking and the ba 
teriological handling of cultures from 27.020 mmigrants ' 


figures should be added to the routine work of the labor tery 
making a total of 37.502 During the vear, 43.700 packages 
ol diphtheria antitoxin of 1.500 units « } making a total of 


NEW YORK a 
| 
oe 
| 
d 
\ 
” 


your. Which was itself an 


(0) nits of antitoxin, were prepared and distributed 
per cent. over the output of the previous 
increase of S| per cent. over t 


nerease of 


of peo Phere were supplied during the year, 3.5.4 
1.368 blood-serum outtits and 15.979 diphtheri 
70.000 peptone cultures 


itpout 

putum outlits 

lture outiits In addition to these 

d material therefor were supplied by the Laboratory Divi- 
or the spe int work of cholera control 


Themes tor Lectures. \ course ot lectures on the care © 


wits is being given at) Mechantes Institute, Rochester, on 
| dave Lectures have alreads heen eiven on: 
on. Immunity Treatment, Serum.” ete.. by Dr. Charles © 


| well. and on Care of the Eves.” by Dr. Albert ¢ Snell 


fhe tollowing lectures are to be viven in the course: April 12 


“Hyveiene of [ntanes and Childhood”: \pril Oo. “Feeding 


tious. Diseases of Infaney an 


1 i} dustruction m Paking 


j mts of 1 Year.” and April 26, Feeding of Children from | 


to 16 Years.” by Di Norris G. Orehard; May 3, “Prevention 


nities.” by Dh Ralph R. kiteh;: May 10, “Care of t! 


Skin.” by Dr. E. W. Ruggles: May 17. “Care of the Ear, N 


Phroat.” by Dr. N. D. Me Dowell, and May 24, “The Inte 
hildhood.” and May Si. “Prac 
itures,” by Dr Joseph Roby 


New Hospitals.-- Tlie new Lestershire Hospital was formally 


ned. March IS. and patients were received on the followime 
Phe convalescents now at the Avenue A Llospital have 


emoved to the new building Utica is said to sta 
to do its part in the establishment of a tuberculosis 
til ral Hospital erounds, when the location ot 
te as finally determined Preparations are under way to 
<tit in emergency hospital at the New York, Ontario and 
Western Railway shops at Middletown, to administer first-atd 
Wounded hospital will be in charge ot Drs | 
| et al Mills Eiforts are being made to double the 
of the Oneida Hospital. and ex Mayor Gold- 
~ stid to have agreed to pres one-tourt of the expenses 
rr nthe enlargement Fhe Tonawanda Hospital com 
tee, Whi is attempting to establish a municipal hospital 
ine aided by the New York State Charities Aid Society 
ommon council has adopted a resolution requesting tiie 
nt secretarv of the society to come t Tonawanda 

plans for the establishment of a city hospital th 

| ris sa 1 ve signed 1 bill pore if 
= yA purchase 0 the so-called Marev site tor the 
Utien State Llospital fer the Insane. fhe mayor 
! lo has approved the bill authorizimg an a lditional So0,000 
e Adam Memorial Hospital. Perrysburg Phe 
use Rap Transit Company has ted SZ.500 to the 

OF the CIty. 


New York City 


tJniversity Needs Funds.—Chancellor Elmer Etlswort 
] al New York Universits has asked the university ce 
Of this amount SS004700 Is asked Tor t 
cal department 
ersonal. Gracme M. Hammond has been appoint 
| ician to the American Olympic games team 
Jolin \llister, Whose right t was amputated 
‘ t septiceml is resting well at Mount Sin 
pita 


Needs of Quarantine. The new health officer of the port of 
Yo er consultation with the advisory board. urges 


te construction and equipment of a commodits 
he used iis i pathologic and bacte riolos lk 


lation for a force of thirty bacteriol- 


building, vo 


horatoryv, with accommo 


Office Buildings for Physicians: Following the example o 
rue cities, buildings for the exclusive use ol doctors 
recently been erected in Brooklyn, One 1 


Elliott Places—a_ seven-story structure 


hil l 


s at 


Lists [have 


ind Sout 
i the second, Galen Hall, is a twelve-story structure adjoim 
Pack Institute in loralemon Street. 


Exhibition of Medical Books.— for the first time in the 
lel years of its history, the Brooklyn Medical Library 
afternoon and evening, from March 


p! ron, each 


) 3l. and the librarians and oflicers of the society 


ren 

ne aus a reception committee pointed out the objects of 
especial interest and explained the rare books and manuscripts 
or thie collection, 


New Convalescent Hospital. The Burke Relief Foundation 
will open a convalescent hospital at White Plains on a sixty- 
tract of land recently purchased, A new type of institu- 
for the care of the sick of New York City will 
ad L. Brush, 


tion and work 
bo established under the superintendeney of Dr. Fre 
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who resigned as supe! intendent of the New York Post-Graduate 
Medical School and Hospital, to take up this work, 

Reporting Infantile Paralysis. Fhe Research Laboratory of 
the Department of Health states that many cases of infant 
paralysis come to their notice which have not been regularly 
reported to the Department ot Health. The Department of 
llealth has sent out postal cards ealling the attention of pliy si- 
cians to the regulations of the department requiring that every 


case of infantile paralysis shall lx reported, Notices to 3 
effect are also being sent to medical J urnals published in this 
cits 
Newspapers Help Tuberculosis Fight... The National A 
ciation fer the Study and Prevention of Puberculosis she in 
<tatement just published that one and one-half million i 3 
of space in the columns of the newspapers and magazines e 
nintry are being devoted every year to fighting tubercu 4. 


it all this =prece were vathered 


it is estimated that 
of 6.250 pages. Duris 


er it would make a newspapel 2 
four Vears tere than ninety miles of space 

oted to this subject. Dr. Livingston Farrand, secre f 

the association, says that when tuberculosis has beeon re 

sense, the American press may justly lay claim to a bi ire 


l this achievement 


Clinic for Feeble-Minded, A clinic tor mental and ous 


ises in Which special attention Is being paid to 1 
mindedness has been established by the New York Post ad- 
nate Medical School and Hlo-pital, which will be in e of 
| Sel | ipp This clinic is tor the worthy } irom 
unv part of the city. Its special purpose is to iden men- 
tal and moral defectives and incorrigibles and to giy lvice 
te parents concerning their care When it is thonuglt 05- 

that such children should be treated instit sa 

table place will be found without expense to thi ts. 

| en in time it is believed that many of these ch ean 
be greatly improved and possibly cured 


OHIO 


Cincinnati 
Civic Association Obtains Control of Lancet-Clinic.— | \\e con- 
trolling interest in the Laneet-Clinte Is said to have |} pur- 
int or by Dr. Christian R. Holmes of 
pomber of medical men prominent in the Cinema edical 
\s-ociation, who had subscribed S12.000 and a3 
much mere to purchase the jourt al and improve a tain 
Phe journal will, from this time on, be the « rean 
‘ Medical Civie Association, Dr. G Stroh- 
byte remains as business 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Another Clinical Society Formed..—The Episco lospital 
Society has been organized by the m “and 
Dr. Francis W. Sinkler chosen president and Dr, | \lexan- 
Luncheon to Visiting Pathologists. lie Phil Path- 
vical Society entertained the American Path- 
olowists nd Bacteriologists at an informal | at the 
Houston Club, University of Pennsylvania, Apr 
Bensley Speaks at Pittsburgh.-At the second + meet- 
ine of the Society fol Biologic Research of the | sitv of 
Pitt-bureh. Mareh 20. Dr. Robert Russell Ben- or of 
the Hull Anatomical Laboratory of the Univer- ( hicage 
delivered an address on “The Construction of the eas and 


it- Bearing on the Islet Pheory of Diabetes.” 


Health Advice to Foreigners..-The State Board of Health 
has issued a series of pamphlets in German, Slavish, Polish and 
Italian. setting forth clearly and concisely 1 iutions 
which should be observed in the care of scarlet t 
tvplioid and tuberculosis, to prevent the intectior 
1o Insure most favorable conditions of the pati 

Personal. Dr. Samuel G. Dixon, Harrisburg, eit com- 
mi=-ioner, presided at the centennial celebration of the Academy 
of Natural Sciences, Philadelphia, March 22.——-\ farewell 
in honor of Dr. M. J. Freshwater, Jeann 


Elks Lodge, Mareh 14, and Dr. Freshwater was 
order. He 


ve 
ers, and 


nt 


ite. was given 


by the local 
presented with a ring bearing the insignia of the 
leaves for the West this month. 


College Secures Endowment. The sum of 
received recently by the Hahnemann Medical College and Hos- 
pital, Philadelphia. Half of this sum was given by Walter 


Hering for the endowment of the ¢ onstantine Ilering professor- 
therapeutics and the other hail 


ship of materia medica and 1 
by the will of Mrs. William L. Elkins. the income to be use 
for the general support of the institution. 


$200,000 has been 


> 
es 
‘ 
“> 
: 
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Philadelphia ing, Mareh 1S resoluti 
Nurse Society Needs Funds.—The annual meeting of the Vr. A. 1. Comtert, National Home oO el 
\ ting Nurse Society was held at its new building, March 8 years in the goveriunmn service, a perma t 
| society still needs $8,800 to pay for the new building 
was opened last October and was erected at a cost of GENERAL 


MO, The total receipts for the year were $27,900.32 and Ask Hospital Ship for Banks. The Master ) \ 
expenditures, exclusive of money spent on new building 


unted to S27.381.27 petitions 1 liest onere- 
Medallion to Anesthetists Unveiled.-In celebration of th: stationed on t sof 
tieth anniversary of the first use of ether as an anestheti Ne Enel 


surgical purposes, a bronze medallion, in oner of D Death D: 
ford Williamson Long. a graduate of the class of 1839 — 


University of Pennsvivania, was unveil im the il | 
Medieal Laboratory building, Mareh 30.) Addresses wer n M 1 A ‘ 
ail 
by Drs. J. William White and J. Chalmers Da Costa 
Dut K A 
SOUTH DAKOTA I Wiley Accepts an Uncensored Position ‘ 
ousckes ounces that | 
New Officers._Hlot Springs Medien! Association: president Chief Chamiat af Seat 
New Hospital Opened.—The new MeKenna Hospital, Sioux 
has been opened and patients trom other hospitals ¥ Writings « ' 
inaferred thereto The hospital is of n ern constru is establishes 
thoroughly up to date in its equipment " llealt 
VIRGINIA 


Burned.—The Latane pavilion at the Catawba Stat 
ium for Tuberculosis wa destroved | CANADA 


i loss of about S4.000, The pavilion 


; mn for sixteen patients, all of whom were remove ' Small-Pox in Quebec Province. | 
sIties Beaudry, Mont 
li 
ipal Hospital Needed. The Norfolk Mi 
ting the need of municipal hospital the ‘ 
ey cases and for the segregation ot ous New Hospitals in British Columb 
caused to be introduced in the our letio nlen t 
ne torahe utilization of the o hiv ~ Nelso 
is an emergency hospital and tor the ereetio ‘ 1. 
structure, tor the segregation of com: thle «is ‘ 
ble of accommodating twenty-four patients West 
nal Dr. ¢ iristopher New hil Center Cross. to Personal ) | ( 
hissponer of Ne rtolk. Is Teporte t rit 
cerebral hemorrhage Dr. Russell Cee Bi tion of J 
run over by an automobile. May 17. fraetu ! Ma 
ind paintul bruises PB \ mis, 
soon Of Richmond, slipped on the ice Maa $a ‘ nt ~t 
ite-vlass window, sustaining severe cuts Canada to inst 
(ol. -lunius | Lynch Nortolk, has resigned as sin | 
Virgina.—— Dr. Vernon A. Bi Portsmouth, 
ssistunt su on 1th | j \ 
! nie Bright. surgeon o e | 
! Pesiuied, 


} 


WISCONSIN 
\ ted Against Typhoid.— At the request of Surgeon- o> 


Ge Edwards, N. G.. Wis., the National 
} en towns i the state have been 
t 
N Shebovgan County Medical Society: pr 
1) seeretary-treasurer, Di \W. EF. Zierat 
or > Qutagamie County Medical Societ | 
‘ Reeve: secretarv-treasure! | Doherty 
Wi 
het ton 
Healt Board Created The city council of Kenosha. at its 
mes IS. created a non partisar hoard of healt ! LONDON LETTER 
Vie ‘ ppointment of a public health commissione: (f 
a nuisance inspector, all with police authority F 9 
ted 54.000 for the department 
’ ie The Royal College of Surgeons and the Late Lord Li 
Health Statistics. The annual report of the State Board of 
Healt that the annual birth-rate of the state is about At a meeting of 1 P 1 I ( - 
<2 | { the death-rate 12 per 1.000 Based on the sir Henry Moerri- “I es 
mort tT each disease, the report indicates that nearly i vote of cor l 
eventable diseases occur annually in the stat 
has lost her most brilliant «t 
Sanatorium for Eau Claire.—The mayor of Eau Claire, the ane of hor minut acme. 
super kau Claire County and the secretary of the 
lustrious citizens He raised surge 
Antitt Association have been appointed by the county ‘ 
hoard precarious practice to a precise, safe ar 
iTd as ers of a committee to consider the advisability methods have heen adont » ever 
a tuberculosis saaatorium for Eau Clair which flow from them are blessings conterrs 
7 mankind His perspicacitv. his natu ins 
ersonal. Dr. Edward S, Hayes, Eau Claire, has been reap- of resource, his power of close an scriminati . 
pointed a ber of the State Board of Health and Vital Sta- his philosophic reasoning, his inflexible pursuit of trut 


Ustics——The Milwaukee County Medical Society, at a meet- steadfastness of purpose, his capacity for 
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unwearied patience and his undaunted efforts to triumph over 
difficulties stamped him as a great example of true and scien- 
tific genius. The human sympathy which caused him to 
deplore the great mortality dne to infective surgical disease, 
his solicitude to prevent suifering and premature death, his 
patient and unceasing labor to overcome them, his gratification 
at the ultimate success of his efforts to ameliorate pain and 
prolong lite eminently distinguish him as a great philanthro- 
pist. His gentle nature, his deep « upassion, his courteous and 
cignitied bearing. tis imperturbable temper, his resolute will, 
his indifference to ridicule, his tolerance of hostile criticism 
combined -to make him one of the noblest of men. His work 
will last for all time: its good results will continue throughout 
ill] will bless him torevermore: his fame will 
he immortal In the fulness of vears, after a glorious and 
satistving career, crowned with great and various honors, 
witnessed the successful completion of his work, the 
the hand of Death laid hold on him and Lister passed from 


mong us. His body perisheth, but the inthuence of his mind 
il everlastingly 
It was resolved that this memorial of esteem and admiration 


be printed surrounded by the symbol of mourning, in the college 
minutes and that an inseribed tablet should be placed in a suit 
d car chous position within the walls of the college, 

to serve as evidence to future generations of the honor, respect, 
enee in whieh the vreat founder of aseptic surgery 


Under tl terms of his will Lord Lister requested his 
Ro Godlee president of the Roval College ol 

eons Dr. A. Lister to arrange his scientific manu 
fe as ~-Ketches, destroving or otherwise disposing of such 
of ne permanent interest. He bequeathed the said manu 
sketches, when so arranged, to the Roval ( ollege ol 


The Workmen’s Compensation Act 


\ corious case has been heard under the Workmen’s Compen 
n Net Phe widow of a chef claimed compensation for the 
of her husband. who while dressing in his room at the 
i over ® mat, complained of great pain, went home 
nt for a physician fhe latter gave evidence to the effect 
that death was d to rupture of the right renal artery, which 
ttributed Violent twist. but admitted he had never 
read of the renal artery being ruptured in this way. 
Tlie ul was not allowed to state what the deceased had told 
= pet evice nee” that he had slipped while ilress- 
violently twisted himself. The judge decided against 
‘ nm. as he Was not satistied that an accident had taken 
that it arese “out of and in the course of” the deceased 
~ en Vinent, as required by the act. 


Telephones and Tuberculosis 
Statement ave frequently been made as to the possibility 
n oof tuberculosis by the mouthprece of the 
\t tl Instance the postmaster general an 
investigation has been carried out with the result 
is been conclusively proved that there ix no ground 
lhe investigation was carried out by Dr, Spitta of 
si. Tlospital. bact riologist to the king. A number of 
vhieh have been in use at busy call offices in London 
{ | ods of time and had re eived no special cleans- 
l treatment other than that normally given were examined, 
Washing. were prepared trom the mouthpieces und tests were 
made by the inceenlation of guinea-pigs to ascertain the pres- 
tubercle bacilli, ‘The results in all cases were negative. 
kurth periments were n ide with telephones which were 
hewn te have been exclusively used by persons suffering from 
tuberculosis. For this purpose telephones were 
fittedl im t ris of a sanatorium and used only by patients 
ees of pulmonary tuberculosis for varying 
periods of time and not in any way cleansed o7 disinfected, ‘The 
results auain were entirely negative. Dr. Spitta therefore cen 
eludes that the transmission of tuberculosis by the telephone 
e is practically impossible, These results contirm the 
~ carried out by Dr, Klein at St. Bartholomew’s Hos- 


PARIS LETTER 
(From Our Regular Correspondent) 
Paris, Mareh 15, 1912. 


Meningism as a Precursor of Mumps 


Two army physicians, Drs. Colomb and Mary-Mercier, 
recently reported before the Société médicale des hopitaux de 
Paris the case of a man who was found one morning stretched 


senseless on the floor of his room, with eves fixed. pupils 
dilated, pulse about 120, temperature 104 F. (40 C.), et 
There was, moreover, a stiff neck, nausea and an accentuated 
Kernig sign. The patient remained in coma for three days, at 
the end of which all these symptoms disappeared, but twenty- 
four hours afterward the parotids became swollen and pain 
ful and showed the aspect of a typical case of mumps. ‘Thy 
disease developed normally and the meningitie symptoms 
did not reappear, What is particularly interesting in’ this 
report is the fact that the meningeal symptoms did not accom 
pany but preceded the appearance of the mumps. 

Dr. Hallé of Paris mentioned that he had recently observed 
a young man who presented a meningeal syndrome with Ker 
nig’s sign and stiff neck some days before the occurrence of 
mumps, As in the previous case, recovery took place rapidly 


Harvard Club 


About fitty students of Harvard University have, o1 
initiative of Mr. Rebert Bacon, ambassador of the | t 
States, founded the Harvard Club. to be composed of former 
Harvard students residing in France. 


Personal 

(iy Mareh Tl. the Académie des Sciences elected a member in 
thi of medicine and surpery to replace Protes- 
nelongue, who recently died. There were six candidates 
members of the Académie de médecine, and the contest 
rowed down to Drs. Charles Richet. candidate of the \'s 
cians, aud Lucas-¢ ham pilonnters . candidate of the Dr. 
Luces Championniére was elected on the second vot 

Phe new academician was born Aug. 15. 1843. Saint 
Leonard department of He received his doetor’- ure 
in ISTO. and was appointed surgeon of the hospitals of Paris in 
Is74 Ilis best claim to renown is he introduc into 
France the antiseptic method of Lister, with whom le | me 
acquainted in TS6S, While traveling through Scotla Dr. 
Lucas-Championniere has been president of the S té de 
chirurgie and a member of the Académie de meéd ~ince 

br. Lesieur, agrégé at the Faculté de médecine de | has 
been appointed professor of gene ral pathology and the ities 
in the school in place of Dr. P. Courmont, who was ntly 
appointed to the chair of experimental medicine, 

Dr. Soulié. agrégé in charee of the course in anaton t the 
Faculté de médecine de Toulouse, has been appoint 1} lessor 
ofan (toms in that school in place of Dr. Ch: rpy. decens 

At the last session the Académie de médecine « t \l 
Mesureur, director of the public charities, an asso mem- 


ber in place of M. Monod, deceased. 


BERLIN LETTER 


Our Regular Correspondent 


BERLIN, Mareh s. 1912, 


Municipalization of the Berlin First-Aid Servic: 


March 7 the negotiations on the transter of 1 st-ald 
service to the city were completed. A commi-- - to be 
appointed for the management ot the existing tirst service 
and for the determination of the principles and « ms ol 
the municipalization or transference of the = in-t ms at 
present in existence to the city. This commission is | sist 
of four members of the administration ( Magis eight 
aldermen (Nfadtvcrordneten) and four representa’ citizens, 
one to be chosen by the central committee of AranKen 
kassen of Berlin as a representative of the hy kassen 
It is proposed to retain the oiflicials achen) 
already emploved on April 1 of this vear; to leave the regula- 
tion of the medical service to the commission; to allow tue 
commission to confer with the official representatives of the 
organized medical profession, the Aerztekammer, =king to 


have a committee of physicians =ppointed for general discus- 
sion on the institution and management of the whole first-aid 
service, this committee to be made up of medical men with 
sutlicient knowledge for the advancement of thie first-aid serv- 
ice but Who need not themselves belong to the Aerztekammer. 
This committee should be composed of the heads of public 
hospitals, of specialists who are not employed in the hospitals, 
and finally of practitioners who do not have any part in the 
first-aid service, 


The Question of Contracts Under the New Insurance Legislation 

In the session of the business committee of the German 
Aerztevereinsbund, held Feb, 18, at whieh Professor Loebker 
of Bochum was again elected chairman, the following resolu- 
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tions Were unanimously adopted as reported by the Kranken- 
kassen committee ; 

For the successful carrying out of the resolutions adopted 
at the Stuttgart meeting (Aerztetaq) the individual eontlicts 
hitherto in vogue should be avoided: instead, a simultaneous. 
determined, regular and united action of all local organizations 
of insurance physicians is indispensable. The local organiza 
tions of the insurance physicians or a committee appointed 
j them should correspond to the organization of the Kran 


kenkassen; as a rule there should be an organization of the 


tor every insurance ollice The assoc Of Lhsuranes 
pliysieiins should obtain a legal status. They or the economi 
‘ mittee or department of the local organization should 
t at onee every physician who has an ethical standing 
. ipplies, and they should make it their aim to draw up 


nut through the contracts of the plivsi vs With the 
ince companies. Where there is already a loeal associa 


oan economic department of the loeal organization 
by-laws should be adapted Without delay to the new 
tions and the demands of the tssociation lerstotac 


rankenkassen commission is charged with the pre 
ta model contract for insurance pliysicians: these mode! 
ts should be punectually furnished to the local orgat 
- of the Insurance physicians Phe work of perfecting 
eanization must be taken up without delay. and it 
completed not later than July 1. By June 


e contracts headquarters in Leipsic sheoulbl b 
\ i} organizations in the individual districts are ehara 
\ e making and putting through of the outracts \ 
anee socteties, 
further determined that the tiv ind advisor 
} the Leipsic league should establi- mitract ] 
located in Leipsie, as provided for by the resol 
of Stuttgart session and should confer 
Phe necessity Lines preparations o1 
| the German phvsicians for strife with the Kranke) 
‘ thre sent ontraucts expire is show} tive 
i! wit being ly thy Xe itive whe 
e WKroankenkassen concerted action of the \ 
( senkassen, to counteract the measures of the orga 
in reterence to the contest to be « tel « 
t wtion of the Imperial la they 
‘ by avents who are visiting the phys itis or DN 
nts in the hewsyripers to puvsiclins to 
is so-called control tia The 
ot “OCcTeTLICS dhe executive committee of the Lei 
therefore. is already Warning phys agains! 
A priations for the German Universities This Yea 
the oflicial estimate of the « pelises of 1 
] ies, tneluding the Lyceum tlosianum 
| the fiseal vear 1912, they will amount to 
marks this amount S2.202 45s 
rks to be spent for institutes, coll trons and 
t services, For salaries, remu ition 
expenses of the professors ustructor- 
nts and emplovees 82.059 406.50 S23 
m wed dnd for lodging allowan 50) 
For the eXpelises Of the academic man 
373.0006 marks are appropriated 
the vpenses SOLS03 marks 
Ta\ marks). kon contingent expenses 
sso marks) are provided, and S51.195.50 (204.782 
ma iropriated tor reliet and stipend-~ The entire 
eX} stributed among the individual universities as 
fol SL.IS4.515 (4.738.061 marks). Breslau 38541.- 
SLL 246 marks), Halle $546.982 (2.187.929 marks 
Bon (140.584 marks), Kiel $482,741 
marks tingen $463,215.50 (1.852.862 marks). Kinigsbere 
16.485 marks), Greifswald S366.475.50 (1.465.002 
marks re §348.526.50 (1.394.306 marks). Miinster 
S168.15s 72.435 marks) and Braunsberg S17.305 
marks expenses are to be met by the following income 
Irom thi fund, S3.636.801.75 (14.547.207 marks): from 
endown other funds, S178.928 (715.712 marks) : inter 
est fron tal and the income from real estate, 50 
(478.478 and from their own earnings, 


(4.324.158 


Official Enumeration of Lupus Patients in Prussia 
The Pri 
provine::; 
lupus cas i 


i minister of the interior has requested the 
orities to provide tor an exact census of all 
iis order fulfils a request of the lupus commis- 
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sion of the German eentral committee for the ear pale 
against tuberculosis The chief funetion « this committe: 


consists in finding those « whieh «at still in 


initial stage of the disease and to provide them with the 4 


promising curative treatment In many places already 
cooperation of the state oflicials with the elp « the ene 
tive committees of the communes and of the plis i} lis 
of all the lupus patients | e been obtained In this i 
some districts forty to sixty per = have | pou 
were still without treatment and ow are u 

ment. In view of the re so far nelhbeve thie « 
Mission contemplate the institution of a curative treatn 
for all patients still curable who are d O\ ly the app 
cation of these met «districts of the mo \ 
cases In Which there is no one te re 

the expense the pot ther tii 
meat the lup on is 

part of the « t or 1 1 t 
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The Austrian Cancer Hospital Now Secured 
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Association News 


THE ATLANTIC CITY SESSION 
Announcement of tke Atlantic City Number to be Issued 
Additional Details About the Next Annua! Session 


The Atlantic Cit ofr Vy hes 
May a It will contain is st 


Atlantic Citv and its attraetions | 

and meeting places. lists of conn teen at ‘ 
programs of the Various s¢ na. 
Information of value to those who expect 
annual session of the American Medica Ass 
io 7. 

Dr. J. Rawson Pennington, Chicavo. chairman of 1 Co 
mittee on Pransport tion and Phac 
cation with the various passenver as- 1 
hounce as soon as possible the exact rates fon 
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and from Atlantie City. The Trunk Line Association has 
avreed to one and one-half first-class limited fare for the round 
trip, going and returning by the same route, Summer excur- 
sion rates to Atlanti City will extend this or a better rate 
to the territories covered by the other passenger associations. 

In Tre JourNAL, Mareh p. 802, we announced the chair- 
men oof the various committees responsible for the arrange 
ments at Atlantie City. The chairman of the Local Committee 
on Arrangements is Dr. W. PL Conaway, 1723 Pacitie Avenue, 
\thantie City, and the chairman of the Subcommittee on Tlotels 
is Dro Wo OR. Darnall, 1704 Paeitic Avenue, Atlantie City. The 
latter will be glad to aid any who wish assistance in selecting 
their hotel accommodations. A list of the hotel headquarters 
Was given in The JOURNAL, March 16, p. 802. Those who have 
special preferences regarding hotel accommodations would do 
well te secure them early before choice is limited. 

\ tire in Atlantic City last week destroyed the major portion 
P Young's Old Pier on which, among other buildings, was the 


one to louse the Burean of Registration, the Commercial Ex- 
} t. the Scientitie Exhibit. ete. \ portion of this building, 
however, was saved. Telegraphie advice gives assurance that 
the damage done by the tire will not interfere with the coming 
se-sion of the Association, 


Marriages 


Joun M.D. Thaw Springs, Neb. to Miss 


Ss Sellers Hardy of Washington, D. C.. at Hay Springs. 
THowarp., York. to Miss Nettt 
ldlet of Tompkinsville, Staten Island, N. Y¥.. March 21, 
loun Ovirz. M.D. Genoa, Tb, to Miss Urania 
~ of Syeamore. Th. Marel 2S 


M.D... to Mrs Mature Hooper, both of 

Wirrtam S. Bacor, M.D., Denver, to Miss A. K. Wood ot 
San Francisco, Mareh 20 

Ina M.D... to Miss Nina Phillips, beth of Fre 
Nol Mareh 
Dare ©. Ray, M.D. to Miss Mattie Lewis, both of Malad 
| «at \larch 


Deaths 


Gustave C. E. Weber, M.D. St. Louis Medical College, IS51; 


ty-live Vears a& practitioner of Cleveland, ©). professor 
o! i! velane lical Colle ee Trom to Isel: 
« eneral of Ohio until IS63 and later surgeon of the 


Hundred and Pwentv-Ninth Ohie Volunteer Infantry du 
Civil War: one of the organizers of the ¢ harits Hlos 
Medical College in’ 1864 and professer of clinteal sum 
d dean of the facultw; later a member of the faculty 


the University ot Wooster: dean of the Western Reserve 

ersity. Medical Department from to when le 
ippointed consul to Nuremberg, Germany; died at his 

conn Willoughby, O. Mareh 21, from senile debility, aged 
Phe active pallbearers at Dr, Weber's tuneral were sur- 


ons of Cleveland, 
Mary Lois Jones, M.D. Woman's Medical College of Balti- 


rn oO): a member of the American Medieal Association 
retary of the Woman's Medical Association of Pitts- 

) Pa. and of the Woman's Medical Society of Western 
I’ “vIyvanias a member of the staf? of the Pittsburgh Free 
spensary and the Dispensary and Clinie for Diseases of 
Wornen and Children; died in St. Francis Hospital, Pittsburgh, 
aves 34. At a special meeting of the Woman's 
\ j Association of Pittsburgh. March 1S, resolutions ot 


ind sympathy regarding the death of Dr. Jones were 

i! mously adopted, 

Fred L. Morgan, M.D. Syracuse (N. Y.) University, 1896; 
formerly city physician and police surgeon of Syracuse and 
from ISOS to 1904 demonstrator in his alma mater; who was 
oblived to move to Colorado in 1004 on account of his health: 
died at his home in Colorado Springs, Mareh 19, from pneu- 


monia, aged 37. 


Jour. A. M. A. 
6, 1012 


Thomas Stone Lewis, M.D. University of Louisville, Ky 
ISUS; first intern of the Good Samaritan Hospital, Lexing 
ton, Ky.; a member of the American Medical Association; in 
1905 and 1906 bacteriologist at the Eastern Kentucky Hos. 
pital for the Insane, Lexington; physician to the Orphan 
Asylum and House of Merey, Lexington, from 1900 to 10% 
surgeon Kentucky State Guard from 1902 to 1904; died at his 
home in Lexington, Mareh 24, from acute atrophic cirrhosis ot 
the liver, aged 48. The Fayette County Medical Society held 
a special meeting, March 25, to take action on the death oy 
Dr. Lewis 

Loran Lester Palmer, M.D. Bellevue Hospital Medical Co} 
leve, MeGill University, Montreal, aurist to the 
Western Hospital and aurist and laryngologist to Grace Hos 
pital, Toronto; for fourteen years surgeon-major of the 
Queen's Own Rifles of Canada; a member of the Ophthal 
mological Society of Great Britain; who retired from pra 
tice in Toronto in 1906; died at his home in Grimsby, Ont 
Mareh 14. from cerebral hemorrhage, aged 65. 

Josiah Lockhart Campbell, M.D, Winchester Merica! 


College, IS5—: a Confederate veteran and at one time division 


surgeon in that service; representative in the legislature om 
Shenandoah County, Va.. after the close of the war: for nearly 
fifty vears a practitioner of Woodstock, Va.. and later a resi 
dent of Nowata, Okla.; died at the home of his daught in 


that city, February 12, from disease ot the bladder, ave: 
George Morton Coon, M.D. Rush Medical College, Issy; a 


member of the American Medical Association; clinical instru 
tor in venito-urinary diseases in the University of Minnesota, 
and surgeon in the National Guard in the state; dermatologist 
te the City and County Hospital, St. Paul, and once deputy 


coroner of Ramsey County; died at his home in St. Paul. Mareh 
2. from cerebral hemorrhage, aged 51. 


John Henry Neff, M.D. University of Virginia, ¢ ttes 
ville, ISTO; New York University, New York City, IST]: a 
member of the Virginia Examining Board from ISS84 to 1890 
and appointed a member of the Virginia State Bourd of 
Health in IS; for many vears a practitioner of II son 
burg: died at his home in University, Va.. March 1S. trom 


cerebral hemorrhage, aged 6S, 


Jose ph C. Gifford, M.D. Rush Medical College, Is7e vet- 


eran ot the Civil War: a member of the Indiana St \led 
ical Association and one of the oldest practitioners « izil: 
secretary of the board of health for two vears, an fou 
teen vears member of the city council: died at ntel 
home at Indian Beach. Sarasota. Fla.. Mareh 21. f) mia 
toed 

Frank Linsley Ives, M.D, College of Physicians and Surgeons 
Ni York Citv. IST]: a member of the Medical Society of 

« State of New York and a. specialist on disea- of the 
throat of New York City: for many vears a me or the 
Visiting staff at the New York Eve and Ear Int died 
it bis home in New York Citv., March 22. ag 3 

Jokn Reese Owen, M.D. University of Louisville. | S72; 
for many vears a member of the American \ \<soch- 
tien i member of the Kentue k\ State Medical \ ition; 
Confederate veteran: local surgeon of the Central 
Railroad at Arlington. Ky.: died at the home o1 - son im 
that place March 6. from heart disease, aged 72 

Leroy G. Boyd, M.D. Louisville (Ky.) Medical | e. 1900; 
a member of the 'ndiana State Medical Association several 
vears a practitioner of Tunnelton, Ind.; who wa- ted on 
for the relief of cholecystitis in February at the .J sh Hlos- 
pital in Louisville; died at his home in Bedford, M 2), trom 


postoperative dilatation of the stomach, aged 37 


William J. Bunch, M.D. University of Tennes-cc. Nashville, 


ISS4; formerly president of the Lee County \ Medical 
Society and a practitioner of La Grange and local surgeon of 
the St. Louis, Iron Mountain and Southern Railroa for sev 


eral vears in practice at Hot Springs, Ark.; «ied at 
in that place, March 17, aged 50. 

Robert Penniel Boucher, M.D. Victoria College, Cobu 
S60: Bellevue Hospital Medical College, a member et 
the Provincial Board of Health of Ontario; a member ot the 
Peterboro Board of Education and past president of the Peter- 
boro Club and of the Peterboro Medical Association; died at 
his home, Mareh 17. aged 64. 

Walter Henry Vilas, M.D. Rush Medical College. 
physician and a member of the board ot education of El P 


also physician of El Paso County; 
living 


rg, Ont 


1899: city 
as. 
Texas, for several years and 
visiting physician to the Hotel Dien; who had been — 
in California for four years past; died at his home in Tatt, 
March 12, aged 34, 
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Albert Plummer, M.D. Medical School of Maine, Brunswick. Patrick Henry McMahon, M.D. University of Vermont 


}su7; formerly of Hamilton and Racine. Minn.; assistant sur lington, 1894; a member of the American Me 1] Asso 
veon of the Tenth New Hampshire Infantry during the Civil and Burlington and Chittenden County Clinical S t\ 
War: a member of the Minnesota legislature in ISS82) and at his home in Burlington, Dee. 14. 197] from aneina oe 
Iss3; died at his home in Rochester, Minn... March 20, aged 7] ived 58 
John W. Crismond, M.D. Cincinnati Physio-Medical College, Jonathan B. Clark, M.D. University of Pennsvivanin 
Is73; of Anderson, Ind.:; a member of the Indiana State Med delphia, 1860; a member of the Indiana St ite Medi 
\ssociation and Mississippi Valley Medical Association: chition, and pis er physi nool Wayne Count 
eteran of the Civil War; died in St. John’s Hospital, Ander- at his home in Economy, Mareh 21. aved 7 
February 24, trom cerebral hemorrhage, aged 63 Frank M. Cummins, M.D. New York Homeopathic Vb 
Wilham T. Graves (license, Ky... twenty-eight vears of prac College, New Yo Citv. 1888: of War, ue 
a member of the Kentucky State Medical As<o recently in’ Hahnemann Hospital Ne Yo 


on and formerly president of the Carlisle ( ounty Med tion for the 
Society: practitioner for forty years: died at his hom 
Bardwell, March 19 from uremia, aged. 63 


removal ot gall-stones, ave 


James Sylvester Munger, M.D. Philadelphia | 


Medicine and Collous of 
Adelbert Wesley Martin, M.D. University of Michigan. Ann weons, Toronto. 
\ r. PW: a member of the American Medical Association March 13, from senile debility. ag S| 
Howard City, Mich.; and proprietor of a hospital in that John Harry Trout, M.D, University of Pons : 
died Mareh 1% from cerebral hemorrhage, while making delphia, ISS7 Vice-president of the 
fessional call near Howard ¢ tv, aved 38 
Levin W. Brown, M.D. New York Homeopathi Medieal Col In that eitw. Man 
] New York City. Ist : Willamette Univer tv, Salem, ©) John B. Menzies, MD. \etsill Universit \ 
i member of tlhe Oregon State Medical Association ar of | On li, 
\ 14 Prony, heart «disease, aeed 
le ray ollewe of *hisicianse 
ileb Columbus Conway, M.D. Ph Medi Su Frederic Alexander Campbell, MD. Coll 
Baltimore, ISSG: formerly a clergyman of the Metho , 
urgveotis ‘ ] 
iscopal Church, and for about twent Vears a resident In a hospital at \ re ( n 
ool director of Whiteles Pa.; died at home it Operation wou 
Fort, March 16, aged 64 
> . William J. Riggs, Western Reserve | , 4 
Nelson Edwards Metcalfe, M.D. Barnes Medical College. St 
a member of the Missouri Stat Medical Asso 
und president of the Maplewood Sichttts obar pneumonia 
his home Maplewood. near St. Louis. Marel 
plritis, aged 37 John Nicolai, M.D. Nort 
Jonathan Erskine Lamb, M.D. Rush Medical College. 188 died at hia tame in Sat 
three years secretary of the debilitv., aged 4 
of whoo, tor three vears nf 
County: died at his home. Mar: from heart dis James Richardson Phelp i 
] oung, ledical College. Chicago 
lic 
Is; president of the Central New York Medico-Chir A. English Willi M.D | 
etv:r a veteran of the Civil W ar: died at his home . 
N. Mareh 15. from = cerebral hemon hoe Cores on | 
G ‘orge Blazie1 Dickson, MLD. n 
M th Walton Henry, M.D. Kelectic Medieal Institut 
( tor thirty-six vears a practitioner of Wael is parents \ 
( veteran ot the Civil War: died at the home ot Benjamin Gough, M.D. \| ( 
n Waelder, Mareh 12. from senile debility 8] 1, 1865: of Raltimor 
Contederate Soldiers nine ‘ 
W Thomas McNary, MJD. Hospital College of Med : t Hon 
vill ISSO: a member of the American Medes Frederick Castalucci, ‘M.D. ‘ 
formerly practitioner of Madisonvill oat Denver itt 
ome in San Jose, Cal. Mareh 25, aged 63 Pa.. March 9, trom tuberculosis : 
] Taylor White, M.D. University of California. San Thomas O’Brien, M.D. Wester Resery | 
Medical Colleve or several land, ISS4: of ¢ eveland ic \ 
in the United States Revenue Cutter Service citv. Mareh 15. from uremia wed 
! ‘ me in Oakland, Cal. March 19, aged 45 J. 8. Wiley, M.D. Jetlerson V 
A D. Hill, M.D. Miami Medical College. Cineinnat ot Madisonville, Tes lied 
t surgeon in the onlederate sery throuvhont Okla 1] G3 
! { nd since that time a practitioner ef Dext Charles Ethan Allen Hazen ens Vern 
enly at his home, March 24. avs re. tioner tor thirty-two vears ed at mein 
J. » M.D. Missouri Medical College. St. Louis. 1832 Vt.. January 6, aged 6 
Veteran; for more than twenty vears a men Theodore Frantz, M.D. Louisvill: K \ 
mneil of Forrest City. and twice mavor died at me om Louisville. Mire fron 
n Forrest Citv. Mare! aged 73 bore ikdown, age 


John Walter, M.D University of Louisville. Kw. ISTé William H. Geddy, M.D. University of Woes ( 


Ark.: formerly coroner of Pulask Count ISS5: «c.ed at his Nokomis. Mar 
who ‘ted on a Vvear ago tor appendicitis; died in St debilitw, awed S87 
Vin mary. Littl Rock. March 19: aved 60: Lewis Davis, MD. Collewe of Ohi 
Charli yde Rayburn, M.D. University of Pennsvivania ded at Ms home im Chicago, Mareh 28. eurt 
Philas formerly ot Kewanee, veteran ot cuse, aged 73 
i the S \merican War; died at his home in Colorado Herbert F. Praasch, M.D. Rush Medical Coll, , sane 
Springs March 19. from tuberculosis, aged 39 at his home in Chicago, January 3] om ints oP 


t Frank | Murdock, M.D. University ot Michigan, An tion, aged 33 
Arbor, | s member of the American Medical Association - Elkanah D. Williams, M.D. Memphis (Ten Mi 


forme! tittoner of Bradford. Pa.; died in his ‘part lege, 1894; died at his home in Nacogdoches, Tex.. Va 
7 ment in the Hotel Schenley. Pittsburgh. March 24 aged 46 
: Tabor R. Washburn, M.D. Keokuk Medical College. Collea Benjamin Drew De Kalb, M.D. Jeilerson Medi 0 
of Physis Surgeons, 1901; a member of the Americar Is65; died at his home in De Kalb, Mareh 2 ag 
Medical 4.«. tion: of Donnellson, Iowa: died at his home. Finis M. Perkins, M.D. Jetlerson Medical Collece. sea; 


Mareh 2) cerebral hemorrhage, aged 42 at his home in Elkton. Ky. March 19, ag 
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THE 


The Propaganda for Reform 


IN Perak rMent APPEAR REPORTS OF THE CoUNCIL 
ON PRUAKMACY AND CHEMISTRY AND OF THE ASSOCIATION 
LAbeKATORY, Orier Matrrer TENDING 
le PRESCRIBING AND TO OPPOSE 
Mrnican Prato on PUbLic AND ON THE PROFESSION 


ZYMOTOID 
A Fraud of the Liquozone-Oxytonic-Septicide Type 


Dr. Arnold's Zymotoid, nostrum manufactured by Arnold's 


mote Company, Roektord, TL. is claimed to be an “anti- 


PROPAGANDA 


> Jour. A. M. 
even after the sulphur dioxid had been fixed by the addition 
of analkali, Qualitative tests indicated the presence of boric 
acid, sulphuric acid, sulphur dioxid and traces each, of a 
nitrate, potassium and some unidentified organie matter, 
Alkaloids, cinnamic acid, glycerin and were absent. 
From the results of the quantitative examination it) is con 
eluded that the composition of Zymotoid is essentially us 
follows:' 


SOUPS 


Sulphur dioxid (SOQ.)........ om, 
Potassium nitrate trace 
Unidentified organic matter trace 
Water «by difference) to make 


The analysis shows that but for the presence of borie acid 
the composition® of Zymotoid is similar to other fraudulens 
killers” 
of which some have been declared misbranded by the 


microbe which have been exploited recent 


viel 
| ‘l 


Microbe Killer” 
the fed. 


eral government. For example. “Radam’s 


Was found by 


germicide and antiphlogistice” whieh “has absolutely no 
peer in medicine.” According to the statements of the manu- 
facturer, Zymotoid is “successtully emploved not only as an 
eternal dressing on all wounded and diseased surfaces. but 
in all vinetie condi 

tions wheremn a reliable 

autiseptic and germi 

( is needed intern 

ally And in telling 

pivsicians of the great 


vali 


ner preparation 
as will be shown, 

nsists principally of 
acid and wate 


ot 


Z\ motoid the 


SaVSs: 


ev would simply place 
ans 
and 
Is they would 
neo 
Infectlon 
wl poison. Its prompt 


ull « es Where such 


is a large econ 
undertaken 


Z\ 


or 


COMPANY ap 


Z\ mo 


number ot Tine 


is to 1ts ann 


t eoncerning 


eral chemists to be 
composed ot Water. 


taining small quantities 


of sulphur dioxid and 
sulphurie acid. “Ligu 
zone.” another nestrum 
Which was widely ex- 
ploited a few irs 
avo, is said to lave a 


i i ] ar sif on! 


According to nal 
Vsis made at the North 
Dakota Agi tural 
Experiment Station. 
“Oxytonic” has sim 

lar composition The 
nostrum, Septicide,” 
was found by ¢ fev] 
eral chemists be 
composed or Vith 
small quantiti: f sul 
phar dioxid Iphur 

acid and a of a 


nitrate, 


THE NATIONAL 
FORMULARY 


Pharmaceutically Use- 


lleved eas ful But N i Thera- 
peutic Ni ty 
toid seems to be “The Nat Form 
ted prir lly bv ularv.” say 
2 kdres-ed nal 
trv Wel common nl Vsl 
es and other larve emplovers of labor. In their cireu- cian to eombine a half dozen fluidextracts in om escriptit 
physicians they claim that “Zvmotoid is strictly ethi- when the druggist carried twenty-five or more di nt kinds 
Anil e publish its) comp sition.” The composition of quinin, iron and strychnin pills, and when it was considered 
“ sulphur. niter, cinnamon and borie acid in gaseous the proper thing to prescribe salts such as potassium bromi! 
It is also claimed to be “a chemical compoun | in the form of sickening sweet salty, hair-oil 1! ed, bril- 
mixture which is whollv non-toxic and ean be used liantly eolored elixirs. There were no standard ilas fo 
ely as desired internally absolutely without harm to the these fluidextracts, pills and elixirs; therefore ea armacist 
-t | On the label of the Zymotoid package is t! as obliged to use his judgment in their preparat As it 
ing was likely that one pharmacist might flavor his elixir with a 
— ; combination of cloves and cinnamon and color it vellow, and 
potassium nitrate, cinnamon and mother with orange peel and coriance 1 con 
f ! veid.” red: and as the same patient might get his prescription filled 
ilternately at these two stores, we mav imagine to what 
eoimen ot Zvmotoid was examined by our chemists and bi 
nnovances the warmacist was subjected, n this dilemm 
eport tollows \s will he seen, it Is simply anotier the irmat t 
. ! Is of the analvsis will appear in ynnual reports 
‘ Laboratory. 
LARORATORY REI evan A. M. July 16, 1910. p. 225 
Avmotoid is a pale vellow liquid having strong A. M. A.. March 28, 1908. 
lnhur diexid. Neo odor suegestive of cinnamon was observ: | Tur fournaL A. M. A., Jan. 1, 1910, p. 63, 
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LVI CORRESPONDENCE 


» National Formulary was devised. As a result all pharma C " d 
n orrespondence 
~t- to-day use the same alcoholic menstruum in’ making 
cir fluidextracts of fleabane, pipsissewa and other indifferent 
., rugs Which a few physicians still use occasionally; they make Error Aj 1 in Cancer Statistics 
q their pills of a certain size and with a certain coating; they To the Ed Tae + unfortunate. at 
part the same color and flavor to the potassium bromid improve 
3 é ir used by certain physicians who forget their teacher- must depend on 1 perat 
ce and still prescribe the drug in the 1 of this nasty profession and the laity, for an author te express « 
we, The National Formulary may therefore be designated —jgns as some of those in the artiel ' , 
rmaceutically useful Statistics « Breast Amputation fs 
We hold, however, that the book is not a_ therapeutic rhorne of San J JOURNAL. 
The plivsienin who can vet along without it is t 
whole | ‘ 
wratulated. The many complex formulas contained in 
credit neither to the pharmacists who devised them 
potnts ‘ i ite i\ 
plysicnins Who preseribe them In these lavs 
is arth 
titie thought, when physicians want to know the tlect cert 
red by each drug given and henee abstain trom jn 
“ the old, less contusions formerly in ther : ‘ 
|- tthe: need for the most of the readv-made things in ih 
nosis Of att 
nent 
on we learned some Thine that t'v hoo! Was j mpt 
~ Of revision, We were to learn Whethel 
removed are classitic nt. 
lition promised io be more acceptable to plwstein- of th 
report’ giving the scope ot the next edition ind tes 
m of the worst combinations have been di med ‘ ‘4 
X- none the new admissions preparations oT the Tolowihy malienant is tos | 
rs hose only value appears to lie in the contusion whi te thu ot the 
a eate in the minds of plivsicians when they are of ‘ 
ts of shot-gun proprietaries: baptisia hionanthus ing 15 per cent 
neo. cocilliana lioscorea, drosera, echinacea, eaphorbia liow can anv 
tit 1. helonias, catarn (eutniy i only to 20 nt 
al actus vranditierus and pa sitler The list o operations tenia 
‘ 
I. t contains the following complex. unseienti lf only 40 ent 
ous preparations elixir formates; elixir tormuates operation and only 4 tos nt. re 
ne tlyvcerophosphates compoul elinir sodiun vears, the cause of 1 ! 
mpound: elixir of three bromids and solution of thi tainly be forlor mort ty « 
y 
vold, arsenite and mereurs alhed op tlons is 
ve rmore, there are a number of tormulas 1 ta awechiel he 
‘ tations of notorious nostrulis wiite 1 National vears ranges, a ‘ 
propaganda pharmacist ill no doubt mpt to bp im sen ) ‘ 
ins to preseribe Phe autho ! ‘ ‘ 
e note that. although prepa tions tain a rati 
reatin are acknowledeed to he mace nt. but rte t 
ind in spite of specit 
‘ 
L | macy and Chemistry of t \ | 
€- Imitation Of a pop lar huml ‘ 
with ‘ 
ently has been ce id to ret 
‘ 
rite ! 
m ‘ foreed to that the Nationa 
breast ts 
pharmaceutically useful net a thereupet 
1 eroapeutics would atl 
| to see how 
! ! ‘ 
ittemil to « 1 
Enemose for Rectal Feeding against n nev 
r editorial of 1h TO) Req enough sul ‘ 
uls Feeding.” Messrs, Fairchild & Fost only a 
rel ommunication You say ‘Our manutacturers 
ni | ot ir energies toward the production at hal (sis 
roscop 
ril- series of Toad products Wil \ meet 
10 re wrietly ontlined above’: this ws ive been doing 
} 1 ‘ 
ist al i \\ nV het give Us a Chance 
t seems to 1 1 ‘ ‘ 
it \ vlad to note the readiness of this firm to m 
4 1 = 1? 1) { 
the medical profession and especially the ass 
nil it ess with which it has cultivated the field of th 
malieonant, and breast tune 
it digest ents In enemose. which has now heen accepted , 
Ned ‘ removed at on ! idiea 
hat p. 13; mn has prepared a mixture of protein derivatives ' 
tes which essentially corresponds to the need 
often impos-ible, the mere presse 
express« e editorial quoted. It remains to attack tly 
rts rn) cation tor operatiol t 
pro -upply of fats which may be regarded as essential 
to ntinuance of colonic alimentation 
il diagnosis « naneyv « 
becomes ereathy worse 0 ur 


ul 
wht Wee 
itt 
| 
‘ 
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QUERIES AND 
line of work depends on the early reference of all breast tumors 
to the surgeon who is equipped for microscopic diagnosis dlur- 
ing the operation, To secure this desired result the laity must 
be edueated and the general profession must accept and act 
on the dicta that early the first indication, and 
that such early operation must be radical, as the first opera- 
the tate 


operat ion is 


tor veneralls seals of the cancer victim. 


J. CLhank Stewart, M.D., Minneapotis. 


The Army Canteen 


To the Editor: ‘The letter of Dr. A, 8S. Condon in Tne Jour- 
Nai. March 9, furnishes a striking illustration of a common 
misapprehension of the act of Congress (1901) abolishing the 
beet Dr. Condon deseribes the 
‘canteen” as the soldiers’ club where “the boys” met to play 
ecards or billiards or “took a turn in the gymnasium” or read 


sile of in the army canteen. 


in the library or wrote letters home, 

“soldiers’ club” part of the canteen has never | 
abolished by the act of Congress. Congress has voted appro 
priations amounting to $2,000,000 or more for increasing the 
aitractions and Thousands 
of dollars of this appropriation have been spent in fitting up 
pymnasiums and providing outtits for bowling, billiards and 
recreations. All that Congress abolished was the sale 
of beer wine in the canteen. 

\ccording to the previous army regulations permitting the 
of wine and beer, that sale was to be conducted in a sepa- 
te room, tor no purpose. That room—the bar 

roomi—was the only one closed by the act of Congress 

\nd vet Dr, Condon says that one day an order came from 
Washingt » suspend the canteen, store the billiard tables 
wr impedimenta away and vacate the rooms, 

\ny order of that kind was wholly without warrant in the 

Congress abolishing the sale of beer; nor was it necessi- 


recreations of the soldiers’ elubs. 


othe 


and 


used othe: 


on 


aot 


tol 
ited at any well-managed post exchange by lack of funds con- 
~ quent on stopping the sale of beer, for there were protits from 
other articles, 

Major Reynolds of the Department of Dakota, for instance, 
~vid (Report of the War Dept. 102-3) the year after the sale 
of beer was abolished: “The exchanges are fulfilling their pur- 
pose and making money.” 

lhe report of the inspector-general of the Army for 1903— 

o vears after the abolition of the sale of beer—gave the fol- 


ine clear pieture of the bu-iness side of the post exchange, 


~lowine that it was not abolished when the sale of beer was 
ped. dle says: “The exchange is a growing institution of 

~1 life. It is not only the soldier’s club, but it is the medium 
through which all the necessities of family life for the soldiers 
their families are obtained. A properly supervised 
evehange furnishes at low cost all kinds of fabrics for wear 
~ well as notions and in later years it has extended to the 
irnishine of vegetables, fruits, butter, milk and eggs, There 
one exchange on the Pacifie coast that furnishes a tine 

1 rine establishment for the benetit of the officers and men.” 


report of the financial condition of the post exchanges 


the vear ending June 30) 1902. gave the receipts of the 


changes for that year as $1,124,542.50, which also shows that 
a large volume of business after the sale 


discontinued, 


it to do 
bear 


1 } 


Condens account of the way the order to close the can- 

vas construed is another evidence that the term “canteen” 
heen used and understood by army officials in two different 
And there appears to have been a cause for such mis- 


derstanding in the different constructions given the term in 


the ollieial reports of the War Department. 
Phas in the report for 1899, page 275 (Tlouse Document, Vol. 
2 No, 2) as the following deseription of the “eanteen.” “The 


eanteen, officially known as the post exchange, had its 
Jarracks in but it was 


rigin in our service at Vancouver 
ot until February, 1889, that the institution was recognized 
hy the War Department and rules and regulations for its estab- 
lishment and government were published to the Army. The 
purpose of the canteen as officially announced is to supply 
troops with goods at a low rate of profit and to afford recrea- 


tion and amusement to all enlisted men.” 


MINOR 


Zone 
NOTES 

This takes the word “eanteen’ in the broad sense of soldier's 
club. But the adjutant-general, the same year, uses in his 
report the wording of the army regulation establishing the post 
exchange, in which the word “eanteen” is applied only to the 
yoom in which beer and light wines are sold. Other “features” 
of the exchange named in this regulation are (a) a well-stocked 
veneral store, (b) a well-kept lunch counter, (¢) reading and 
recreation rooms supplied with books, )* riodicals, billiard and 
pool tables, bowling alley, ete. 

Further evidence of the different senses in which the word 
was understood appears in the opinions collated by the then 
adjutant-general from army oflicers concerning the working of 
“canteen” feature of the post exchange, and the probable 
These opinions have been widely quoted 


the 
effect of its abolition. 
s showing that a preponderating number of the officers were 
in favor of the sale of beer. That many of them understood the 
adjutant-general’s question the feature” 
mean the whole post exchange is evident from replies like the 


about “canteen to 


following: 

“The canteen is the enlisted man’s club, a pleasant and 
popular resort,” 

“The merehants of the neighboring town would have unlim- 


ited extortion on sales of many articles now procured through 
the exchange, if that cooperative store were closed there 

And even the superintendent of the West Point Military 
Aeademvy at that time took the word canteen in its broad - ise, 
for he saves: 

“To abolish the post exchange will be to bring back to the 
Army many of the evils from which for years past it has been 


Tree 
It is mere than probable therefore, fact Dr. Condon’s 


in 
letter may be taken as evidence in one case at least, 
order to close the “eanteen” has heen erroneously take 1 
knows how often, to mean to close the whole exchange, recrea- 
Tien roots and all. It is no wonder the soldiers resent 
measure and that well intentioned officers opposed it. It is 
clear also that even to-day Dr. Condon and others sve 


That it may s) ilv he 


laboring under this misapprehension. 
corrected it is necessary to keep reiterating: 


The 


VOSS, 


soldier's elub has nerer been abolished by act of Con- 
All thet ordered closed was one fer 


s delve r’s club—the Or har. 
Hexry O. Marey, n, 
Late Surgeon and Medical Director, U.S.A, 
Crutcher Not in League for Medical Frauds 
To the Editor:—Vlease state in your columns t]) T have 
never had any connection, direct or indirect, with t National 
League for Medical Frauds, or with any association with an 


allied name or purpose. 


Tlowarp Crutcuer, Roswell, N. Mex. 


Queries and Minor Notes 


be noticed, Every letter 
but these will be 


not 


address, 


COMMUNICATIONS will 
must contain the writer's name and 
omitted, on re quest. 


ANONYMOUS 


TIYMOL AND HOOKWORM DISEASE IN NURSING MOTHERS 


To the Pditor:—Is there any contra-indication to the administra- 
tion of thymol to a nursing mother for the treatment of hookworm 
disease? | have two severe cases, in one of which the mother nurses 
a child 1 month old, the other patient nursing one 15 months old 
The Jatter child is just recovering from bronchopneumonia. 

Thomas J. Tuper, Keokee, Va. 


Answer.—We are unable to find any statements with regar! 
to the administration of thymol to nursing women. As the 
remedy, however, when given for hookworm disease, is not 
calculated to be absorbed, it is probable that no harm to the 
infant would result. since few remedies are excreted in the 
milk. Thymol is regarded as contra-indicated in pregnancy. 
In the case of a nursing mother it would be prudent to remove 
the child from the breast during the treatment and until the 


3 
as : 
= 
‘ee 
— 
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THE 


In the administration of thymol, 
form, should be 


thymol has been evacuated. 
oils. such as castor oil and alcoholics in any 
~crupulously avoided, Not much water should be drunk 
the thymol should be expelled from the intestine by a saline 


purge in from two or three hours after its administration, 
because When it has had time to pass the small intestine, it 
no longer ot serv ice for the destruction of the worms and 


danger of poisoning increases with its length of stay in 
the putestine, 


— 


LIQUID COURT-PLASTER 


the Beiter I wish to know how the advertised preparations 

! d Court-Plaster” and “New Skin” may be mad They seem 
ke exible collodion but are not so contractil C. ta 

\vswer.— Martindale and Westeott (Batra Pharm. Ed. 14 


<2) state that a solution of pyroxylin in acetone is called 


moven” and that “New Skin” is a somewhat similar prey 
on. but we are unable to give exact formulas. Aecording 


Drugagists if soluble gun cotton is dissolved 
; etone in the proportion of about 1 dram by weight of 
7 ormer to 35 or 40° drams by volume of the latter, and 


added, ae 

iad tlexible tilm will form on the skin when the liquid 
- lie | I nlike ordinary collodion, this preparation does 
slightly with alkanet 


! lily peel off. It tinted 
if ean be the color of the 


made to assume 
en applied it is almost invisible, 


rm each of castor oil and glycerin be 


very and 


skin 


working tormula: 


following Is wivel as a 
lyroxviin 1 oun 
tat ounces 
Veeton ounces 
moot til adrams 
drams 
ove minims 
| he vl 1 and tl cetone 
ve the the amvi acetate and aceton 
e other ingredients, avoiding tire or lig'it 


rl sf AUTOGENOUS VACCINES IN) SUPPURATION 
iditey Please give me the results obtained from autog 
thes The ease have in mind was a case of appendl 
; n performed seven weeks age, with drainage Phe wound 
. freely. there being little or ne odor to the discharas \ 
ned last week Showed no. tubere bacilli here were 
G « diplocecci that corresponded to pmneumococei, a Tew 
d many pus-ecells; no red blood-cells What can 1 
ex \ nes in this case? 
\ The results obtained from the use of autogenous 
\ many eonditions are very eood In the case men 
tis ever, it is more than likely that some foreign sub 
stay esent which keeps up the suppuration. In cases 
of ‘ -uppuration of this kind it is very common to 
| fecal coneretion, which has escaped trom. the 
pert pendix into the abscess cavity, or a particle ot 
fe tte or a piece oft silk. if silk was used to sew ot 
ligat t or a piece of chromic catgut or a small thread 
ire “ e packing, ete. In the absence of foreign mat- 
ti nd ana of an infection such as tuberculosis 
actin or carcinoma, the discharge will almost. cer- 
t nd the wound heal without the use of vaccines 
HAMLIN'S WIZARD OLL 
I Can you give me any information regarding Ham 
lin’s W ada its composition and its therapeutic value, if it has 
any S. M. Lone, Fresno, Cal 


We know of no analysis of Hamlin’s Wizard Oil, 
leged formulas for this nostrum have been pub 
agree in all minor details. The following trom 
rus of Proprietary Preparations” is an example: 


Hiss’ 


fluidrams 

f turpentine . 4 Quidrams 

Alcohol, enough to make... fluidounces 


The 


time. 


probability is that the formula changes from time to 
A thousand variations in the combination of camphor, 
ammonia, ehloroform, oil of turpentine and alcohol can be 
made—including addition, subtraction and multiplication—and 
liniments will result; and liniments belong to the past, 


PUBLIC 


SERVICE 10355 


The Public Service 


Medical Department, U. S. Army 


Changes during the week ended March Sea. roi 
rooks, William major, granted six months iv f abser 
on surgeon's certificate of disability 
Stone, Frank P.. dental surgeon, reports arrival at Fort ¢ we 
for temporary duty 
liear, William R., granted twenty days \ 
brown, Ira ¢ relieved from duty at Fort Lawt 
and ordered to Schotield Barracks, Hawaii, for duty 
Van Poole, Mel). majer, granted two mont! fa 
Macy, Frederick S.. captain, granted three 1 1 
Slater, Ernest | ordered to return from thi 
proper station, Fort St. Philip, La 
Johnstone, James | Lieut is detailed uty wi troop ist 
eavalry, en route to and at the Sogq ti National Park, (ia 
March 26 
Stephenson, William, lieut. col in add nt | 
will report to commanding general st division, 1 duty 
chief surgeon of that division on 1 ret ! 11 u \ 
of Colonel John Van R. Toff, medi | 
Feely, Jat F.. acting dent sure t Fert Metlerry Mal 
en route to Fort Iloward, Md... for tet 
Wilson, Elsworth, ordered to proceed ft 1! 
Ariz.. to Nogales, Ariz.. for temporary dut ! 1 
¢ Ike vy. t whi wt nt 
Kendall, William 1 ! xt 
Bushnell, George lt 
Medical Corps, U. S. Navy 
Wieeler, M surgeon, ord dite aut 
mis recruiting dut Norfolk, \ 
ting, asst. surgeons, d ! 
d dered to Asiati tution 
isst n. ad 
“geal from treatment at tl N I! W 
| ps. J. AL surge d 
hiew to await orders 
don I \l 
hed from thet nd 
Elliott, surg detached ! 
a 
A ue d iched 
1} tah 


U. S. Public Health and Marine-Hospital Service 

Changes for the fourteen days ded M io 

(sassaway, J. M.. surgeon, 1 ved f dit 
pital, San Francis« ind di teal 1 ! 
command of the services 

Woodward, M 
di ted to proceed to San Fram 
Hospital at that port 


Niushville, Tenn., April 2-4. 112 
Corput, M A. sure } rN 
business connected 1 
period April 1 to Ju 
Francis, Edward, A. sure det 
ratories at wit ! 


conference 
sore throat 
Krulish, A. surgeon, re ved from tempus ved \\ 
ington, Th and directed dite Jun \ 
inder this service with additional duties 1 | f ad 
direction of the bureau of education, departs 
Grimm, R. M asst, surges 
studies of pellagra in 
Porter, J. Y.. quarantine inspector, directed to pa mito M 
inspect the operations of the irantine 
sill, G.. A. A urgeon, directed te rocem) to Savar 
temporary charge of tl juarant station ad 


md South Care 


assum 
on official business of Assistant Surgeon ©. M1 t 

Tappen, J. W \ A. surgeon, directed to yn dt I’ 
Nace, Nogales and Tueson, Ari to inspect the conduct 1 
ical examination of arriving aliens at these ports 

toard of medical officers convened to meet at tl ly r 
March 26, 1912. at 10 o'clock a. m., 1 
Surgeons Harry J. Warner and Charles M. Fauntleroy, to detert 
their fitness for promotion to the grade of passed as tant i 
Detail for the board Assistant) Surgeon-General W 
chairman: Assistant Surgeon-General J. W. Trask: Passed As 
Surgeon A. M. Stimson, recorder 


Board of medical officers convened to meet at the reau Mond 
April S&S, 1912, at 10 o'clock a. m., for the examination of indi t 
for admission to the service Detail for the | d Surgeon ¢ 
Wertenbaker, chairman; Surgeon W. G. Stimpes | ed 


Surgeon Joseph Goldberger, recorder, 


LVI 
NuMBER 14 
hat 
| 
meeting of the Medical Seclety of the Mi- \ 
Colfax, Jowa, March 21-22, 1912 hoe 
eon account of sickness, from Apt 1. 1912 oe 
Wickes, W surgeon, relieved frot t 
directed to proceed to Boston and 1 we 
ommand for duty and assignn 
Lumsden, L. I. A. surgeon. detailed te rem nt 
att ting ft ! 
Collins Gl A. surgeor rrantoad at mont! ‘ 
from Mareh 15, 1912 
Frost, WL PLA teal t 
ANSWER 
but se 
nt 
nt 
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Medical Economics POSTGRADUATE COURSE FOR COUNTY SOCIETIES 
Eighth Month—Third Weekly Meeting 
ACUTE GASTRO-ENTERIC INTOXICATION 


THis DEPARTMENT EMBODIES THE SUBJECTS OF PosT- 
GRADUATE Work, Conrracr PRacricr, LEGISLATION, ErioLoGy: Season, age, surroundings, constitution, food. By 
MEDICAL DEFENSE, ANI THER MEDICOLEGAL ANI teriology of dairy milk, bacteria found, toxins, possibility 


QUESTIONS OF INTEREST TO PHYSICIANS 
of direct contagion. Researches of Booker. 


(Macroscopic Changes): Contents of stom: 


THE SMOOT BILL and bowels, change in mucous membrane, |yvmphoid ti-- 


March 22. 1912. Mr. Smoot introduced the following bill Severe cases, cholera infantum, intestinal contents, mucous 
(S. 5972) in the UL S. Senate. It was read twice and reterre.! membrane and Peyer's patches. 
to the Committee on Public [lealth and National Quarantine ( Microscopic Changes): Immediate autopsy important. Chances 


\ BILL TO ESTABLISH A PUBLIC HEALTIL SERVICE AND FOR OTILER in epithelium Bacteria found, lymphoid tisewe. A 
ciated pathology of cholera infantum. 
PURVOSES =. 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives SYMPTOMATOLOGY, CLINICAL Forms 


Se 

of the United States of America in Congress assembled, That SIMPLE GASTRO-ENTERIC INTOXICATION 

the Public Health and Marine-llospital Service of the United Mitp CASES: Onset gradual. fever, gastric disturbances ; 

States shall hereaiter be known and designated as the Unite! rhea, character of stools, general symptoms. Course and 

States Public Health Service. and in addition to the adminis- duration. Tendency to relapses. Terminations, 

trative divisions now authorized by law there is hereby cre- More SEvene CASEs: Siinihtinns onset, restlessness, pain, fever 

ated a division of sanitary engmeermng and a division ot vomiting, stupor, prostration, diarrhea, flatus. Pen 

child hygiene, and the division of vital statisties of the Bureau and number of stools. Course and terminations of Se 

of the Census is hereby transferred from the Department ot Eilect of age and constitution oa prognosis. 
erce and Labor and made division of the United 

Public service: Prorided, That nothing in this PReatMeENT; Preventive. Hygienic and dietetic. nal. 

vet contained shall be held or construed to discharge or reduce CHOLERA INFANTUM 

in rank, grade, or pay any oflicer or employee of the Publi Preceding intestinal disorder frequent. Sudden onset, prostra- 

Health and Marine-Tiospital Service or the division of vital tion, increasing fever, vomiting and purging. Character of 

statistics of the Bureau of the Census. vomited matter, of stools. Loss of thiids, relaxed <p)ine 
Sec. 2 hat there shall be an Assistant Secretary in. the ter, loss of Weight, course of temperature and p 

‘Treasury Department, appointed in’ the same manner dition in fatal cases. Spurious hydrocephalus. 

Whose salary shall be the same as fixed by law for the othe who recover 

assistant secretaries, who shall be known and designat is Treatment. Indications 

the Assistant Secretary for Publie Health, and whose duty 


it shall be to supervise, under the Secretary of the Treasurys 
ited States Public Health Service: Previa, Education and State Boards of 
Phat the division of sanitary engineering shall be in « Registration 


of a competent sanitarv engineer who shall be appoin 


the same way and receive the same compensation as the + = 
of division of the hygienic laboratory. COMING EXAMINATIONS 
Sec. 3 Phat all laws pertaining to the Public Health and ILLINGds Coliseum Annex, Chicago, April so. 8 Dr. James 
A. Egan, Springtield 
spital service of the United States or the dis MEXICO Santa Fé. April 8-9 
of vital statistics of the tureau of the Census shall herea! Oklaboma Citi April 11 J WW. Du 
to the United States Public Health Service. and 
\\ VIRGINIA Parkersburg, W Va \ s-1 D 
revulations of the former now in force or made hereattes A. Point Plassenl 
shall apply to and remain in toree as regulations of the Unite! : 
States Public Health Service until changed or rescinded: 
New Preliminary Requirements at the University of Minnesota 
i, That all properties, records, and rights pertaining to 
in the possession of t' Public Health and Marine-Hospita \t a meeting held Mareh 23, the Board of Re wont 
Service of the United S es or the division of vital statistics the following recommendations made by the eve fae 
of the Bureau of the Census are hereby transferred to and 1 the college of medicine and surgery, in regu re 
shail be available for use for like purposes and in like Inents for entrance and vraduation of medical -~t < 
ner b he United States Public Health Service. 1. REQUIREMENTS FOR ENTRANCE TO THE Coit or Al 
Ec. 4 That the United States Public Health Service shal ICINE AND SURGERY AND FOR GRADUATION WITH 1 B.S. AND 
WW! r the Secretary ot the Treasury, be under the chat 0 ' ) y 
Sureeon-General of ‘foresaid service. who shall b \—T t all students in the college of medici sul 
as now wide 1 law and regulations. and “quired to secure the degree B.S, ol B 
several divisions of the said service, with the exception of thi M.D. is granted, 
division of sanitarv eneineering shall each be in cha of That the completion of two tull vears ol ite Work 
an assistant surgeon general as now provided by law for 1 in this university or in any approved colle ny ona 
Public Tlealth and larine-Hospital Service: Prori led, That four-year high-school course which includes years ol 
the present chief of the division of vital statistics of thi Latin. and ineluding the subjects enumerate ler C, be 
Burean of the Census stall be appointed by the President. accepted for entrance to the college of medicine d surgery, 
by and with the advice ai i nt of the Senate. as a sur- and that this be the only statement of entrance urements 
veon in the United States Publie Health Service. C—That the specified subjects in the two till years ef eo 


medicme 


Sec. 5.) That all matters relating to personnel and accounts I work required for entrance to the third yea 
of the United States Pubiie Health Service shall be adminis be made to inelude the following: 


bere » divis he said iit 
red by the division of personnel and ac ounts of the sa credits 
service, and all accounts of moneys received and monevs General inorganic chem ! 
. 1 ive sie 
expended on account of the said service shall be examined by Qualitative analyst _ 
the Auditor of the 7 reasury an so certitied by that oflicer: Biology, nveferably zoology. . 1 
Provided. That there mav be emplovel in the United States Modern language—A reading knowledge of German or aca. 
credits) of 


T rdinari! j “ars 10-16 
salth Service such he from This ordinarily will require one or two years 
Public Health Service such help as may be provided for 1 college German or one year (10 credits) of college French, depend 


time to time by Congress. ing on prior high-school training. 


4 
ah 
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; 
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D—That the completion further of the third and fourth a rather expensive proposition in’ this instance, While the 
cears in medicine shall entitle the student to the degree of greater part of the book is devoted to a discussion of the 


iS. from this university. mechanism of the car itself, at the same time all subjects 

E—That the announcements of the six-year and seven-year — related to automobiling are considered, imeluding the tire prop 
combined courses given on pages 34 to 40 ot the bulletin of Osition in all its phases lubrication. electricitv, storage bat 
the college of medicine and surgery for 1911-12. and as stated teries, hints on running an automobile, methods of overhaul- 


the bulletin of the college of science, literature and the — Ing, ete, 


rts be omiut ted. 


LEITFADEN DER AKUSTIK PUR Von M 
PBS. Decree FOR MIGRANTS. Edelmann, Prof, h. der Kgl. techn. hule, Miinehes 
the basis of the above entrance requirements the execu- marks, Bp. 116, with so iMustration Bert Rats 


sive facultw of the college of medicine and surgery recom 
Dr. Bedzold’s well-known set of tuning forks and whisth 
mends that the B.S. degree be granted to students who have ; 
; x which includes all of the musical tones within the range oft 

mpleted two vears of work in medicine in this university , 
: human perception, are made under the direction of Protessa 
titer having done two years of coegiate or university work 
shat Edelmann in) Munich In this well-written book he explains 
as equivaten 0 eiven in the college of science, 
pt the reason for the construction and the method of use of tie 


lirerature and the arts of this university. 
testing instruments Their accurate and seientitie manuta 
Ss = ture makes them a necessary part of the instrumentarium of 


otologists wishing to make proper earring tests 


Mississippi Requires Graduation of All Applicants 
\ letter trom Dr. W. S. Leathers, director of publi health = 
initation in Mississippi, states that legislation has been 


a ed requiring that hereafter all applicants to practic Medicolegal 


n ne in that state must be graduates of reputable medical 
colleges requiring four years of study, each session to be Rights of Injured Seamen—Importance Attached to a 
t two weeks in length. This leaves only one state in Broken Wrist 
tie south, Tennessee, Which still allows undergraduates in 
(Wille hoppe New York aud Pacific Steamship ¢ / 
ye ne to take the examinations for license = he 
——_ — — — The United States District Court, Southern Di-triet of N 
rk hokis that Wittekopye is tu seul AD 
Book Notices his wrist broken by a fall from ao ladder, was ent 
recover S1.200 for that portior: the pain and sutfering w 
; he had endured which resulted trom mskiltu med insu 
AD TOMOBILE ENCYCLOPEDIA In Forty Parts, Including a 
\ Index and 175 Charts With Manikin of the Vutome crent treatment whiel rit ‘ ! ler tt \ 
t ving How the Automobile Parts A Assembled Inte a had suffered from the inability to eam - usual wages 
or Car with All Parts Named A. lL. Dyke, Second 
Cloth. Price, $3. Pp. S00.) St. Louis \. L. Dwke, 1912 had resulted from such imadequate mre il treatment | 
ship. at the time this ‘ is oO 1 \ 
] is practical book which will be a help, and mors 
from St. Lucia to Bahia Blas Sout 
, th the cost. to everv automobile user It is of special 
been about thre out from St 313 
in to the man who drives and looks after his own car ; Me 
} . reaching Bahia It was evident 1 t 
| - divided into forty chapters, called “Instructions 
wrist were broken fhe captain did up t ! 
Just lis the A BC of automobiles. Instruction 2 takes 
the myured man ‘ irate 
farther into the intricacies of the car: and by the 
medical itternt nas Was tliat me 
is read and studied the remaining chapters, one 
he bones of the Wris inal jor 
e a fair understanding of automobiles in general. 
callous unlon, the result I Thiat La 
| ntains information not only with regard to the 
atrophied, and the lawned ‘ 
tself. but also in respect to repairing, fhe building 
} Jost its vrasping power! On the vovave the st 
ot ~tute laws; in fact, as the name implies, it really 
; near Para and within sight of Pernambuee, in | 
ix ile encyclopedia, 
\ \ \ ts oN FOR OWNERS, OPERATORS, court holds that it Vitis it\ tthe 
Relating to the peration, care management, injured man ashore at Para r mibueo, ar 
ireters, wiring, timing, meter Troubles > 
including chapter n storage batters him sent to hospiti the 4 pee e 
toreveles, overhauling the car, ets iv Gideon settled that a seamar ~ entith 1 reerve at the 
\ ites Clotl S10 176, with ose 
Now York Theo. Audel & Co Wie the Vessel pl mer ! ine ‘ iil ili or 
While in service of the shi Phe vessel i- na t 
lt said that the amount of service which can b from her vovage fe slight injuries : ease 
obt an automobile depends more on the man at determined by its own 
the non the ear itself. Certainly the cost of up-keey of the wrist were broke Phat is serious ir 
Chi repair expense depends, to a very great degree, bones are net property set. oa ibility 
on W the one in charge understands its mechanism and restricted cireulatis ire apt to result , ner sctti 
Whet ~ continually on the wateh tor loose nuts an fracture requires a larg 
weak - | venerally This book is intended tor those who an ordinary shipmiaster possesses lle y ter } ow ft 
Want te \ their car. It is for the novice: tor the one bones were broken. and inate | r it? » the in ired 1 
who k . thing of motor car machinery but who Wants — asjore at Para or Pernambues endeavoring to obt: 
to kn mething about it. The information is given in aid of a surgeon from a passit ee eeded on the 
the fe wstions and answers. Some one has remarked ave to his destinati: ‘ teen vs. It was 
that ay in ask a question that may take a Wise man that the man agreed to this course, alt ivh he said t 
to als Some of the questions in this book mais TY asked. and expected. t | peut ~hhore t Pernambues 
regards ol questions,” because they are so simple. hh the officers denied llowever. tue court does not thin! 
Tet. at 1 e is any criticism to be made it is that too insig in such a case the shipowner is exonerated even if the sean 
nificant questions are discussed. In other words, the autho: acauiesces Mm not obtaining ronper os vical treatment It 
int host elementary matters, This, however, 1s the duty of the master in su case im own thie 
not a fault vhen it is considered for whom the book is and to do what is necessary under the cireumstances, at 
intended, since men knowing absolutely nothing about the court thinks that in this case the master is bound to 0 
mechanism have been known to buy and run ears without that he. with the best intentions, was not competent to 
making any atte mpt to learn it. They learn by experience treat the broken wrist as to prevent the result w curr 
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Society Proceedings 


COMING MEETINGS 


AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, Atlantic City, N. J., 


Alabama State Medical 
4 


Association, Birmingham, April 16 
Larvngological Association, Atlantic City, May 
Arizona Medical Association, Bisbee, May 7 

sociation of American Vhysicians Atlantic City, May 7-S 
California State Medical Society Tel Monte, April 16-18 
}orida Medical Association, Tampa, May 8-10, 
Coorgia Medical Association, Augusta, April 17-19. 
Iowan State Medical Burlington, May 8-10 
l.suisiwna State Medical Society, New Orleans, April 23-25 
\ 


11 


nerican 


Society, 


farvland Medical and Chirurgical Faculty, Baltimore, April 25-25 
N sissippi State Medical Association, Jackson, April 9-11 
mtana State Medical Association, Helena, May 8. 
braska State Medical Association, Lincoln, May 7-9. 
New Hlampshire Medical Society, Coneord, May 8-9 
New York State Medical Society, Albany, April 16-18 
North Dakota State Medical Association, Valley City, May S-t 
(fhie State Medical Association, Dayton, May 
(klahoma State Medical Association, Shawnee, May 7-9 
South Carolina Medical Association, Columbia, April 16-18 
State Medical Associatior f Texas, Waco, May 7- 

Ponness State Medical Association, Chattanooga, April 
PHILADELPHIA COUNTY MEDICAL SOCIETY 
Vectivng held Bebb. 14, 
The President. Dr. L. Jay HamMonp, in the Chair 
The Diagnosis of Pain in the Upper Abdomen 

Dr. Jepson DALAND’sS paper on this subject is published in 
this issue of THe Journal 


Surgical Indications of Trouble in the Right Upper Quadrant 
of the Abdomen 


Dr. George G. Ross: To appreciate fully the value of pain 
of the abdominal organs. we must be familiar with the nerve 
supply to the organs themselves, as well as to the overlying 

lominnl wall nd the relationship which exists between 
then L the consequent reflexes which result. The treatment 
ol ‘ strie ul is distinetly medical. Hemorrhage must 
| trolled Anatomic and physiol vie rest is to be secured 
by rest in bed and epinn Ilemostatics do little or no goo! 
| ephrin may co) trol bleeding tor a while if brought into 
col t with the bleeding po nt. The consequent relaxation of 
t vessels, however, will encourage fresh bleeding. ‘luid ear 
best be s ppl 1 to the circulation by proctoclysis ol hiv] 
moclysi- Phe intravenous transfusion of salt solution should 
not be emploved until the bleeding point has been controlled 
bocanse the consequent rise ol blood-pressure will encourage 
bleeding Surgieal intervention in acute ulcer is indicated in 
} rrence of bleeding or perforation of the uleer. In chron 

istrie ulcer radical operation is rapidly becoming recognized 
is e proper treatment. 

In the vast majority of cases of chronic dyspepsia there is 
an organic lesion which will explain the trouble. Dyspepsia 
is a symptom and not a disease. The pain of ulcer presents 
several typical characteristics, It is pre -ent in the eplgas- 
triu either to the left or nt of the mid-line, depending on 
the location of the uleer: to the right in ulcer of the pylorus, 


duodenal: to the left when nearer the body 


either vastric ot 
It is burning and aching in character and 


stomach 
relationship to eating. The operative treatment 01 


peptic ulcer of the stomach and duodenum depends on its loca- 


ti It is a question whether the pain of biliary colie is 
the actual passing of the stone through the cystic o1 

ret or to the distention of the gall-bladder and duct 
the lumen. In cholelithiasis we have iwo 
(1) choleeystostomy, with removal of 
the stones: (2) cholecystectomy. The latter procedure is 
attended with high mortality and should, in my opinion, be 
confined to the cases in which the gall-bladder is functionless 
carcinomatous 


ne to blocking of 


methods of procedure : 


from cicatricial contraction, gangrenous or 


change. 
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LITERATURE 
The Causes of Pain in the Upper Right Quadrant of the Abdo- 
men as Determined by Means of the Roentgen Rays 

Dr. G. E. PFANLER: 
the chest which may cause pain in the right upper quadrant 
of the abdomen can be demonstrated by Roentgen rays. Sul) 
Bili 


gastric and 


Practically all pathologie conditions jy 


diaphragmatic abscess can usually be demonstrated. 
Duodenal, 


ealeuli ean be shown in cases. 


colonic adhesions can practically always be demonstrated |) 


sole 


their effeets on the position and movements of these organ. 


Gastric ulcer can only be shown when it has perforated | 


can be suspected by spasmodic contractions which may 


in the stomach. 
spasmodic constrictions are present in the duodenum, G 


present Duodenal ulcer may be suspects 


carcinoma, [ believe, can? almost always be demonst 


Renal caleulus can be demonstrated in at least 9S per cont 
of the cases with good technic. Renal abscess can oft 
demonstrated by combined evstoscopic and roentgens 
examinations. Perinephric abscess can be demonstrated 
it is large enough to produce a palpable tumor, or w ' 
will displace neighboring Colonie kinks tnd 

tions can be demonstrated. Each of the above cor t re 
requires careful technic and careful study in the seq 

the various steps during the examination, and usually es 


number of 


fluoros 


hot a opie examination but a 


Current Medical Literature 


AMERICAN 


Tithes marked with an as 


erisk «*) a abstra 


New York State Journal of Medicine, New Yor! 


Varch, NII, No. 3, pp. 105-156 
1 Public and Medical Profession \. T. Bristow, N 
Hormonal, Peristaltic Hormone ¢Zuelzer), and Its 1 
Lineoln, Brooklyn 
*\dvantages of National Quarantine 


ton. 


$+ Roentgen Ravs in Gastro-Intestinal Examinat 
Holding, Albany 

> Gastrie Uleer W. W. Skinner, Geneva 

Neurasthenia Ht. G. Webster, Brooklyr 

7 Ocular Hyperemias Smith, Norwich 

S Diagnosis of Syphilis. W. W. Qninton, Buffa 

% Combined Vaccines in Treatment of Gynece 
W. Stone and T. ilein, New York 


3. Advantages of National Quarantine.—The 1 su 


by Cofer Why it is advantageous tor maritime 

he under national supervision are the following 

itv of quarantine regulations and quarantine proc 2. The 
Treasury Department by correlating the work ot st 
Division and Revenue Cutter Service Division wit lil 
antine function is able to furnish the latter with | mun 
mount of assistance and dispatch, 3. The nat 

tine establishment is in direct touch with all 

world, through the courtesy of the state depar nd its 
consular burean, and publishes a weekly bullet 

-initary reports and statistics. 4. The quarantine ollcers 


the national service are appointed for life, cons 
residents of no place in particular and are nonpatti- ! 


Their 


periormance ot their official duties. Lime r me! 
tal activities are devoted to their work and tli not dis 
concerted by fear of removal from ollice. | wequire 
knowledge of marine architecture, nautical usage a! itin 
conditions enables them to adjust in perhaps a licial way 
the many dilferences of opinion and difficulties ich arise 1 
the enforcement of quarantine laws on maritime commerce A 


quarantine oflicer, if he has not the knowledge of 1 manners 


and customs of seafaring men, of the difficulties unde which 
vessels are run, of the necessity for saving time to \ ~sels, of 
the necessity of not being arbitrary in the face ot ulverse 
winds, weather, lack of coal and water supply and otuer con 


ditions which must be faced in connection with this work, the 
usefulness of such an officer in the long run would be extremels 
doubtful. 5. The public at large, the maritime interests and 
the quarantine function at a given port must receive 1m ihe 


long run great benefit from having both the quarantine and 


rie 

; 

ba 

4 

on 

es 

~ 
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cnmigration examination conducted by the same set of oti 
cers in a uniform manner, 6 In the matter of expense, it 
would appear that if a state would ask the nation to conduet 
its quarantine service simply to save money, the only benetit 
ty acerue would be to the maritime interests and to the indi- 
vidual state. On the other hand, if a state would elect to 
transfer the quarantine function to national control, in order 
it the money previously spent ior maritime quarantine pur- 
could be diverted’ tor the betterment of intrastate sant- 
tary conditions, then this reason alone would seem suflicrent 
every <tate turning its maritime quarantine over to the 
as a Whole, 7. An important feature connection 
the national control of quarantine is the fact that the 
t is being closely studied trom many viewpornts, anid 
liveienie Laboratory at Washington is being called inte 
tant use for the purpose, not only of giving technical 
netion to officers as above mentioned, but in simplitving 
thy eontlations and restrictions in accordance with the growth 
wledge as to quarantinable diseases and then methods 


of tralismisston, 


Interstate Medical Journal, St. Louis 


March, NIN, Ne 
gnosis and Non-Surgical Treatment of G 
i! Landon 
of Proectosigmoidoscope Dingnosis and Treatment 
st iss, Berlin 
I) nosis of Cancer of Stomach JI. W. Wei ! New York 
1 Alimentation W. Morgan, W tom. 
Htuman Intestinal Parasites Common in United States 
New Orleans 
| itt tof Gastric Diseases 1 Kaufman. New York 
n noptlosts er Constitutiona rdio-Vaseulatr \~ 
with Osseus Dystrophi i portions 
ptosis Hemmeter, Balt 
ic Value of Test for © i l 1 Sto Cor nis 
W. Soy st.l 
Military Surgeon, Washington, D. C. 
Vareh, \ . 351-367 
Ver eal Problem in Army and Navy 1 sR. Kean, U. S. Army 
for Typhoid, W. M. Garton, U.S. Navy 
nt of ‘Typhoid ‘ Wertenbal | and 


i Hospital Corps Men. G. F. Ss. Arn 

ft. S. Army Board for Stud f is 

in Philippine Istand W. iin. E. B 
Vedder and J. R. Barber, I Ss. Arn 


Diet in Typhoid. A minimum nitrovenous chet las 
<plendid results in the treatment of typhoid 


rion 


ot principally earbohvdrates and tats that meet 
nents of a minimum nitrogen equilibrium The 
ble is the complete diet) given twenty-Tom 


One cup hot collee with two arams 


Iwo slices of zwieback or buttered toast 


eam 
(me portion of cereal oats or barley, accordins 
ittioms. With SIN buttered crackers, saltines 
“IX Ounces soup Chana recipe oceastonally 
One medium baked potato. mashed and pore 
Add large pinch or salt Pwo thin slice 
hat and one cup hot Weak tea with 
2:30 p. m.—Two teaspoont of 
preterably the latter. and six saltine crackers 
i wo ounces of rice, farina or wheat cereal clon 
ou ed with one ounce of butter and tour drams of 
. ve from day to day to alter «diet 6:30 p.m 
j - of buttered toast. m ounces of 
‘ eight of the tever if these Toods ire 


patient cannot eat the Tull quantity, reduces 


in milk sugar in considerable quantits tive 
the ] t three vrains of sugar of iron, t. i. d.. or tour drops 
or ferrous ehlorid in fresh lemonade, t. i. dl Water 
sho ven almost ad libitum (internal hydrotherapy). 


Orange lemon ices can be given when ordered, 


2. Treatment of Typhoid.—On commencing the treatment 


or Wertenbake usually elves i dose of castor oil, 
combi with some of the aromatics. for the purpose ot 


clearing out the bowels. Nothing in the way of food is given 
excepting orange juice, of which the patient is allowel as 
much as is desired. Usually a pint or more of the juice is 
consumed in twenty-four hours. The juice is squeezed trom 
the oranges, strained and given cold. Patients generally like 


LITERATURE 


it. and do not tire of tt as thev did of a 


k water freely. 


patient is encouraged to 
freshlv made, when desired Litth or mo ome 


nial close or turpentine emulsion ‘ 


given if tympanites is present Lately Wertenbake 
viving 10 drops of dilute hydrochtort ‘ our 
He usually uses strvehnin as a heart stimulant 
lower bowel is washed out by an enema « eoor twee 

\ sponge bath is given Wheneve the te ‘ { ‘ 

| but this is seklom necessary ‘ 1 
tub bath to tlre temper Lure tv} ‘ 
never tound it necessary Phe patient 

caretully screened auainest thie 1 
dis-ease runs a regular course, the ‘ 
above 105 aod but few complication- ale \'\ 
the temperature las remathed horn il tor fort ‘ 

the clean. and the red it the tip ‘ 
Wertenbaker allows the pationt one ‘ 


cup of tea or cotlee, 


Denver Medical Times and Utah Medical Jo 


Ther ‘ ‘ 

\ it l ! ‘ | 

l uit ik 
‘ 11 

| \n | \ ‘ ‘ 

Soci G. Lya ‘ 


Journal of Nervous and Mental Disease, L 


milk diet. TI 
is given tea 


licine Is given 


i 


urnal, Denve: 


ancaster, Pa 
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48) Technic and Remote Results of Vascular Anastomoses. A. which the new bone laid down is an osteoid tissue poor it 
Carrel, New York 

$4 Ultimate Results of Conservative Surgery of Ovaries ke 

. _nolds, Boston, Miss, ence of bony tumors preceding the osteomalacia is in aecor! 

Canecer of Prostate Kk. Bryan, Richmond, Va 

Treatment of Ectopic Gestation B. Cragin, New York 


tev. lime salts but richer than normally in magnesium, The pres 


with the conception that the starting point in osteomala 


17 Piirstenau’s Row nigenstercometry M: Reichmann, Chicage can usually, if not always, be traced to a demand for ca! 
iS) Persistent Cloaca; Technic of Cure S. Hosmer, Portlind 

Ore. cium salts. And the continued excretion of an excess of « 
i) Cardiospasm. J, F. Erdmann, New York, cium when the bones really need this element is in acco 


with the conception regarding the importance of overprodiy 


11. Blood Supply of Uterine Myomata.—One hundred uteri 


were removed by Sampson tor the. following pathologie condi tion in bringing about the softening of the bone. 


tions: Mvyomata, sixty-two: pelvie inflammatory conditions. 55. Phthalein Test.—Brietiv, Rowntree and Geraghty fou 
including one stance of tuberculosis and another oft puer- that the absorption ot phenolsulphonephthalein following 


peral infection, twelve; ovarian cysts, including two instances tion into the lumbar muscles is better than the absorp 
ol ovarian earcinoma, eight: uterine bleeding of obscure origin from the gluteal injection, while the latter is superior to 


where very small intramural myomata were found, and wivic! cutaneous injection, Experimentally those diuretics that 
Hay or mav not have been the cause of the bleeding. nine stimulate the renal cells to increased activity cause 
ectopre pregnaney (one tubal and the other interstital). two; increased secretion of phenolsulphonephthalein, while 
carcinoma of the body of the uterus, three; carcinoma of tle that act mechanically produce no increased secretion, 
cervix, two: complete prolapsus of the uterus, two Nearly eally diuretics do not inthience the phthalein output. | 
1) per cent, of the material was obtained at operations i mental evidence seems to indicate that phenolsulphone; 
Which the uterus was removed tor other conditions thet lein is exereted mostly by the tubules but probably als 
nivomata. In seventy-four uteri, removed under the last-men slight extent by the glomeruli. Phenolsulphoneplit! . 
tioned conditions and injected as a matter of routine, myo- better a lapted for use as a funetional test than ar 
Miata Were encountered in thirty-eight; that is. in over on drug previously employed for the same purpose. o1 ‘ 
halt, Sampson says that small myomata are more readdil) of its early appearance in the urine and the rap 
een in the injected than in the non-injeeted specimens. Ilis completeness of its elimination by the kidney and t 
~tudies have led him to believe that these tumors are of eve nee to be placed on its findings. It is of immens 
rere Trequent occurrence than previous reports lave from a diagnostie and prognostic standpoint In neplit 
cated. and. also. that the presence of only one tumor much as it reveals the degree of functional deranger 
uterus is unusual One thousand one hundred and = cight ie ritis whether of the acute or chrome variety 
tumors were encountered tn these one hundred utet "i 1 liorenal cas » far studied the test has prove 
our uteri, only, was a single tumor tound. etermining te what degree renal insullicieney was 
Ry means of radiographs, it Was determined ~ible for the clinical picture presented. The test 
that arterial blood is carried to these tumors through nutrient of value net only in diagnosing uremia from condit 
teries, whi re othe radial o peripheral branches of it. lout ~ also suecesstully indicated that 
ite arters Because of this. myomata may be group mpending when no clinical evidence of its existen 
int j ple In many, only one nutrient artery tin Was present The test las proved of great 
Was found: in others, two or three, with one predominating reve nue the true renal condition in cases of urinary « 
Sampson as not determined the origin of the seco ; tio It is here of more value than the urinary out 
niitrient artertes, but thinks thev arise from vessels ortginn is, or total nitrogen, and enables the 
mmunicating with branches of the nutrient artery (rte select a time for operation when the kidneys 
the only communication found between the intrinsic arteries ~t favorable tunctional condition, The improven 
of the tumor and these of the mvometrium was by the nutt renal ndition in cases of urinary obstruction 1 
ent arteries In some of the medium size and large tumor, institution of preliminary treatment is) striking 
tnastomosis Was found between the arterioles of tle | this test In unilateral and bilateral kidney 
" netrium about the tumor and similar vessels in the pet bysevduat imount work done by each kidney as 
Iphervy of the myo When these tumors change their po-i- relatiy proportion can be determined when the 
nutrient artery them. In many ) obtained separately, 
mata there is very extensive development of the intrinst 5s. Influence of Kidney Extracts on Blood-Pres: 
vessels filled with the arterial Injection mass, so 1 1 method used by Bingel and his associates to det 
tle injected specimen appears as an arterial angioma rath pressor substance in kidney extraets fails to 1 - 
t psol is het vet determined how thu substance in extracts of the dog's kidnev in Peat 
arterial blood gains access to the veins ments Kxtraets of the kidnevs of deme with « ares 
uranium and chromium nephritis, prepared at 
Buttalo Medical Journal the urine is free of the normally present depress 7” 
Fredonia, N. ¥ demonstrate conclusively that the dog’s kidney « 
! Three Years with Army of Potomac, W. W. Potter, But tein a presser substance which is masked by the e 
; \thenian Epidemic of Meningitis of 1911. C. M. M ful depressor substance. They also fail to support 
Archives of Internal Medicine, Chicago * of the theory of internal secretion which assum: 
Vareh, IN, No. 3, pp. 2738-399 kidney furnishes a pressor substance of impo 
Metabolism: Etiology of Non-Puerperal Osteoma pathology of cardiovaseular disease. 
MetCrudd: moa dif. Fates, New rk 
York Personal Reminiscences of Lord Lister; Int nd 
Orthodiaseopie Observations Concerning Certain Type ot Iivelopment of Antiseptic Surgery At HW. © 
Heart and Its Relations to Some General Systemic Af Marev, Boston 
tions I. Adler and ©. F. Krehbiel, New York. G1 M woeceus Catarrhalis as Cause of Inflammat Genite 
“S *Influence of Kidney Extracts on Blood-Pressure, R. M. Peares Urinary Tract. W. Avers, New York 
New York G2. Misleading Abdominal Symptoms. A. M. Crispin, \ York 
 Tfemorrhagie Diseas Septicemia, Melena Neonatorum and Surgical Essentials. F Neet, New York 
Hepatic Cirrhosis. G. H. Whipple, Baltimor (4 Four Deaths in Latent Sinusitis. G. F. Cott, Bua 
34. Bone Metabolism.—The findings in the authors’ case ot American Journal of Orthopedic Surgery, Philadelphia 
osteomalacia are in accord with the views of others. The February, 1X, No. 8, pp. 313-526 
loss of caleium and retention of magnesium and sulphur are Gh *Adolescent Tibial Tubercle. J. Dunlop, Washington, D.C. 
in accord with the conception of the process in osteomalacia 66 Treatment of Tuberculous Joint Disease with Carl Sp —_— 
. I. Serum, with Report of Seven Cases J. L. Porter 
as one in which the bone is undergoing metabolism but in and L. C. Quinn, Chicaga 
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67 *Treatment of Hip-Joint Disease. FE. i. Bradford, Boston Virginia Medical Semi-Monthly, Richmond 
*Conservative Treatment of Hip-Joint Disease J. K. Young 
Philadelphia Marvel 
oo) Operative Pian for Correction of Rela do oand Untreated Caxex 4 
tlipes Equinevarus M. Hloke. Atlanta, Gia d his 
*Pathologic and Symptomatic Weight-B ne Consid lew Ami at 
of Prevention and Cure of Foot-Strai R. B. Osgood Ar 
“1 *Orthopedic Treatment of Fractun of F. Peek Virginia Isl 
ham, Providence t. | SS *livdroplet tiny) | 
Operation for Severe Girades of Con ted « Clawed Tot \ 
I’. Hoffmann, St. Louis uty i: 
*| mual Patheolople Condition of Suet loint Washington. 1) 
Scintica Ss. M. we ! ~ | 
Pathogenesis of Spur Forma nom ¢ M \ 
Bulfalo \ min I ‘ ‘ 
7 ive Treatment of Wn 1) nt N \ ~ \ ‘ ! ) 1 \ 


<8. Hydrophobia ‘ 
Adolescent Tibial Tubercle. —unlop's series of Institute of \ 


only with the so-called “strains or looseness of tle Iwo ot the ere 
tubercle, whereas the lesions of this area, which ar face, he or) ' " 
ntlv of frequent occurrelce, thre separations the face ¢ the 
on of the tubercle. has studied the development ne to render them 
tibial tubercle from a series of normal radiographs ih — ‘ 
~ that the affection is one peculiarly associated with mother man bitten | 
enee and that it is most apt to oceur at the time in remained well lhous “ ‘ 
vidual case When thi cartila NOUS spice least nond wrt | 
the tibial and the « at a time just @ ta af ¢ 
ion takes place It is linble to ocem t an bout « 
ition of the tongue-like proce-s It may occur ol to take treatment 
ox but that one side seems to be the usual ooceu ward presente thenisae 
ne side evidently developing some t 7 
the right side probably veloping tore the Jet 
t knee seems to be affected more trequent than Western Medical Review, Omaha, Neb 
is Schlattel! concludes = 1) nlop as Des 1 cite 
t the lew is stronyver m eit ined used ! \ 1 
Phat is to say, the muscular acti is jt ‘ 
Ivanced in Ossification and the artilagimous : : 
“a ‘ 
and thereby Wethel it an Vii 
‘ to the eartilave of the left side is still present 7 \ \ 
he affected as well as bovs. a point in w 1) 
- from all other observers; and girls are affected at Boston Medical and Surgical Journal 
bly earlier period than boys, the onset in two © 7 ony 
ne at the tenth veal Doves seem mor ble to ‘ 
between the thirteent hitteenthh Vea | 
ctor is muscular action of the anterior this 
Imost always occurs in especially, well-developed ‘ | 
In t ~ class of cases shou ln ! ‘ ‘ 
ippurative Pericarditis in Infancy 
tations and not infections. The condition a ”. Acute Suppurative Pericarditi n Intan 
for a great many vears, but since the use of 
% 
ravs diagnosis and proguosis may mere 
that treatment mas ) more 
in the au cas 
extent of the injury can ln post ively ascel 
nhvy« lw = tha 
verv mav be ted ompthy when the diag 
7 amd 75. Abstracted in THe Journar, June 14 
- no | ol 
and s4 
r itment of Fractures cf Humerus,— Peckham main existed at least 
t most of the si 
fracture of t ture remained apprexit ‘ 
0 end of the humerus. either operative on nN of sup it 
be reduced and the fragments kept in) per- tion of the lunys - 
Without the introduction ef metal ema 
72. Operation for Contracted or Clawed Toes. This epera- cent. of cases 0 t | 
of exeision of the heads and. if neces-a of we involy ent ti- 
part the necks of the metatarsal bones of all the a te] fact. none of 1 
te i single transverse eurved planta i! ist or the iterature \ 
hehiy eh of the toes per nt > 
Which this \ bie t 
Journal of Missouri State Medical Association, St. Louis eczema, WI as is owl thi st 
Vareh, VIII, No. 9, pp 7-370 impreving, or to seme s est 
! with Presentation of Specimens Removed | lefinit ' 
no «ke sViInptoms ‘ ‘ one 
\ Method. G. Sluder, St. Lonis " 
4 bay Craniocerebral Surgery N. W. Sharpe, St. 1 that the author were ‘ ‘ 
is ot Bacteriolosic Examination Water and Tnspes of suppurative pericarditis Wits ell 
Surg Indications in Mechanical Urinary Distur tion of the perieardium or to ‘ 
Bailey, St. Louts as known, unreported 
n Pubiotomy. DP. H. Swahlen, St. Louis 
Catheter in Treatment of Chronic Enlargement ot tinal indigestio ante org 
tie Gland. C. H. Wallace, St. Joseph, Me in this case, probably it< ent 
F. E. Bullock, Forest City, Mo ‘ 
Se Cas Vulmonary Tuberculosis with Cavity Formation it or intest 
lt t Aged Months Budd St. Louis two fields: theretore this 
S40 Lime-Crousted Silk Sutures in Bladder: Radiographic Diag 
a secondary intectior r than a pri 
hos Keport. E. Skinner, Kansas City. . 
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CURRENT MEDI 
Blood Platelets.— ‘The object ot Morse’s work has been 
first. the usual number of platelets in the nor- 


determine, 
correspond- 


hol woman, and whether there are variations 
i to the menstrual evel second, the behavior of the 
platelets in) pregnianey labor and the puerperium; also 
hnormal obstetrical conditions hemorrhage, eclampsia and 
‘ rative procedures) : rnd lastly, the numbers of platelets 
the new-born and tn some of the complications of earls 
hemorrhagic disease and skin lesions 
‘ clusions arrived muy be summarized as tollows 
cone normal women, but not in all. there is an increase 
ths platelets menstruation. During the litt 
half of pregnancy most) primipara have a high normal or a! 
increased platelet) count while multipare usually show ne 


no special changes in the platelets durin: 


Lhere are 
labor or the early days of the puerpertim, At the end « 
1 rset week there is an inereitse which does not seem 
| dependent on lactation In eclampsia and pre-eclam ptt: 
toxemia the phatelets may be high, low or normal, and tie 
mav be greatly increased during recovery, After post-partum 
torrhaves of considerable size, the platelets show a med 
te rise, wit occurring lite in the puerperimt 
| platelets its ‘ on titer prolonged labors terminated 
eration, tn short ul omplicated obstetrical ope 
ne When the patient ts in eood condition, th 
the urve as normal labor and 
} In unecomptte abdominal and vayvinal operation 
there is im some transitory rise of the platelets 
| operation Scopolamin morphin used during | 
ses no in the platelets Phe number of plat 
mrt varies greath being sometimes high and seme 
After the end « the first week, however, thes 
s disappear al 1 inh ¢ rly infanev the platelets ire num 
0.000 to 450000), Lhe platelets show a 
jeterus neonatorun In hemorrhagic 
t new-born there is no diminution of thy platelet- t 
<et. but a post-hemorrhagic rise with a late maximum 
ss lesions of early intaney the platelets may be high «© 
rather low, «te on the condition of the ehild 
Demineralized Food and Cancer.—The quer) 
important a part do the min ral ingredients of foodstulls p 
the ot ealth. strength, endurance and 
stan to disease in the human family 7" Is the basis 
| kard’s studs He | is that if the theory of demineralizi- 
t of the staple foodstutls of Ul world as a negative tact 
thie be a tenable one, It fits \\ 
t onditions mm | the civilized nations of the eart 
other article of food Is mm such wniversal and daily use 
nations white jlour bread and all the 
. thie rid send out to the public a material tor bre: 
ner 4 sting of but little more than Wheat staren, V 
salts phosphorus, lcium, sodium, potassium, Iron, 
um and silica, In which wheat ts particularly, rit are 


it\ are still co munities of people sO 


world that the material for making bread 


\ ~ white does not reach them, or, i at all, im sueh 
ll quantity that it constitutes but a trifling prepertion 
dietary. The sting and impressive thing about 

these people ts that they do not have cancer, or if at all 

~o slight a degree that it Is a negligible quantity. 

Some patients with inoperable recurrent caneer whom Pacl 
diet and treatment in conformity with 


laced on a 


theorv in the spring oO! last vear show an apparent arrest of 


lition of good health quite at 


neral 
The dietary 


and a 


the disease 
with former experte hee im similar cases. 
conformity with the food salts theory. 
Exclude all 


flow 


ol patients in 
something as follows: 1. 


Packard says should be 
which 


Hour bread. and all articles into white 
from the diet, and substitute for it bread made trom 


2, Potatoes next to 


ite 


nters. 
outlined. 


whole wheat flour aes above 
bread form the most important and widely used article ot 
diet. and properly conserved in cooking they are rich in the 


located in the peripheral portion imme- 
Therefore, one or two baked pota- 
Discard the heart 


food salts, which are 


diately beneath the skin. 
toes daily are advised prepared as follows: 


AL LITERATURE 


Jour. A. M.A 
ArniL 6, 101 


and eat the peripheral portions 


portion 
conserving to the very outer sk 


or central starchy 
in mineral ingredients. 
way ol cooking potatoes, by paring raw, ROR! 
cold water tor then boiling, dissoly «os 
boils out about 50) per the 
the eating freely of well-cooked fresh vegetable- 
fruits 


common 


ing In an hour or two, 


cent, ot food salts 


out and 
Encourage 
apples raw or cooked in any way, and fresh ripe 
Meats and tish used moderately according to in 


tion. bearing in mind that these probably make no ditfer: 


may be 


one Wav or the other in the development ol vrowth or ca 
\ certain amount of protem must be included in the di 


food it be made up in 


heese. milk and leguminous vegetables. 


and if not taken as flesh must 
( Packard begs 1 


unpre judiced application ot these theories and principles 


only in cancer cases, but as far as possible in healthy yp. 4 
as a prophylactic against cancer, It is his convictio ' 
by this expedient alone the cancer rate may be reduce . 
its present appallingly high rate. 
Mississippi Medical Monthly, Vicksburg 
Warch, XVI. No. 11. pp. 209 ‘ 
Matarial ol in Brougher, B 
Protection nl ! Buck, Fria 
f Flexners Antimenin ix Serum Report 
5. T. Alligator 
Medical Record, New York 
LNNNI, No. 2159, pp. 351-60 


Lev \ f Mental Disease, wil Special Ref 


M. Tlamilten, New York 

t T. Morri New York 

Matfer ation in Saginmata. A. M ( 

| \ t Poliomyvellt nd tts Diagnes | 
Hi. It. Shettield, New York 

Cunal Ze WE. Theeks, Anceon, ¢ 

11 Cause of Acroparesthesti \. Maverick, San Ant 

11: W. Fo Waugh, Chicage 


107. Prominent Ears,— Thi method employed by M 


practically all the 
As a preliminary step all 


AcIsing tibrocarttlage ot 


lix and antitragus 


from the posterior part of the « 


1 ! re on of the s ilp ellipse 
t ibout one-l ilt relates to the ear tle 
the mastoid region of the sealp. Then pradua { 
curt trom the skin titre ‘ 1 
r by alternately pressing and) snipping | 
W cartilage i removed ts) thin but well s ' 
( ind does not slough ently The ve 
‘ oncha and antihelix may be b ittonholed at re 
1 ts while cartilage is being removed, but this 
When the ear, shorn ot t 3 


st ed back over the mi stoid region, the space 
cartilage Was removed has a tendeney to fill wit ‘ 
Bl lot collecting beneath this thin) skin 
failure of union or to sepsis If. on the other har skit 
is buttonholed, purposely o1 accidentally, bi 
escapes on the dressings, and there Is no dammins cet 
ing of clot Phe external auditory meatus shou igved 
wit thaorbent cotton advance of operatio? olherwist 
ble may enter the meatus and form a troubl: clot on 
the drum membrane. After suturing skin marg to 
skin margins OF alp two thicknesses of ledotor e cul 
to the shape ol the wound line are niceis fitted t eh skim 
of helix and skin of scalp. lodoform gauze Is ] | on ihe 
skin of the anterior part of the ear with attent to depres 
sions. and to the fossa of the helix, compres the skin 
evenly and nicely, so that blood cannot coll ith it 
this rticulat 


10s. Malformation of Tama Saginata.—l: 
tlformation the individual worm suggested the 
worms. The body presented itself in the 
folds. a cross-section of which showed t 
appearance. Each proglottis showed plainly the gen 
at the center of the edge ot the undivided po 
traced and located 


Mi ] al 


or two 


m of tnree 


leaves o7 e bitureated 
tal aper- 
ture tion, and 
from it the reproductive organs were easily 
chietly in the thicker portion of the segment, although seme 
folds of the uterus and some of the testes occupied the middle 
of the whole length of the bifureating leaves 01 Again 


the water vascular canal was quite large in the thicker 1olJ 


folds. 


| 

cus \ 
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exceedingly small in each of the others Although the vlyvcosuric there s a strikine cont t. b @ hee , 
mia represent the fusion of two individuals. there was separates them i- , | nite 
vce of two sets of organs devrees of severity lt t tollows t 
exception of the so-call rey 
Colorado Medicine, Denver thing as non-diabet 
March, 1X, No. 2, pp. ¢ Varieties whicl ter ol 
liermonice Equilibrium of Glands of Intern Sccretion i. wit! nan 
ipl Underlying Technic of Holl \ Anastor ‘ ‘ 
with Recent Methods ‘ kK. Tennant. necessity a 1 | | 
Report ot Roval Commission o . ¥ 
Denver 
Jmmunity in Tuberculosis by Ino Living ‘I hosts of 
Pasteurization. J, W. Amesse, New York ey mptoma 
\ wiition Test 1 Neuhaus, Deny bolic derangement \ 
tiea W. Ely, New York 
(i. Mahgnant Disease of Testicle | 
Also p blished ill lunals of S ‘je fletob 1 
iil 
Illinois Medical Journal, Springfield 
Varch ras, Xe j ‘ oon 
Focal Infections and ‘I | It Lite 
Arthritis and Nephritis Billings, « 
rl nary @reans | ‘ to 
| tlosis J. Ridlon, Ch 
t \ppendicitis I. kiddy, ¢ beer vel 
Education. A. M. Corwin, ¢ 
Ww. W ster, Cl ! \ in 
aire 
} 
121. Abstracted in Journan. D af thie 
FOREIG 
ist is} ‘ 
i i of exceptional ¢ return 
Glasgow Medical Journal an 
March, LAANVIT, Ne 
1 Met ‘is in Case of ¢ 
\ tlar Dissemin: ivy | It \i Trev \ \ 
nl Grans 
\ r Nod and | ‘ \ ur s 
Svndrol \. M. Kew 
\ | 
Lancet, London 
\. E. Garrod throat Is more cor 
Nodes When 8 
i 
» itmen It i 
eye af MW. 43. 1 4 hee 
i ? 
1 s hay Vil ] Mi. 
] ittel ‘ 
5. ia Attention is directed by Garrod t must be inquired int 
conditions which bring about disturbances « yuestion of alcohol 
the n carbohvdrates and to the tact that su im ot rs te 
st test themselves in several ditferent wavs: by these patients re bet ' 
low tolerance without actual excretion of eral cases In w 
sual ne; by a spontaneous excretion of sugar relieved the ching. ay 
small er amount during =§ limited periods of days of treatment if not carri \ ‘ fa 
Weeks ths; and by a persistent vlycosurila, accom have proved most setu ent 7 i 
panied er grades by the associated sVmptoms whi bonate of seda. bismout 
. 
go to 1 the clinieal picture ot diabetes Moreovet ones Constipation \ ‘ 
Gisturt these several grades may be induced in dit some, and if not relieved | ‘ . an 
leler ne and the same cause, or in the same cas the best drugs to use to le ~ 7 
at ditfers The effect of this. savs Garrod. is to phur: also smal 4 
obliterat: ‘s mind the coneeption of diabetes as a ent are valuabk \- ‘ 
Sharply sease, aud to present the malady as merely massage is useful, and so i- 
the maxim ise of a series, rising by vradual steps trom manent curative avent-~ - ~ 
the norma! « tabolism, just as myxedema is the eulminat Im excess, must lx . 2 
Ing point of Imost insensible grades of hypothyroidism, to convince himself that . 
between the sullerer from grave diabetes and the potential cause OT aching throat 


CURRENT 


finds a good many patients 
abstain entirely 


yet 


smoke and one 
whe to well 
from both tobacco and alcohol 


Treatment of Inoculated Rat Sarcpma. 


i! who do not ut 
and willingly 


and yet the pain continues, 


In 


a previots 


WVEDICAL 


communication the authors showed that by the injection ot 
tntivenom (horse) serum Wits possible to effect regression 
of inoculated tumors im rats provided they did not exceed 
oem. diametet They have found since that by the 
Simultaneous administration of adrenalin with the antivenom 
serum vet larger vrowths can be made to disappear mn these 
animals In this second series ot seventy-seven tumors thet 
been which renched evceeded 2x } cm. 
verage weight of the animals used has been 40° grams, 
vad of the tumors S eratls; that is. a tumor equal to one 
rth oft the bods weilulit be cured. these seventy 
seven tumors, thirty-four of the largest at the time of start 
ne the experiment have been treated, while forty-three were 
kept as controls Of the thirty-tou treated, twenty-tout 
were cured, three became larger, While In sever the animals 
lied before the conclusion of the experiment, the torty- 
thee control tumors only eight regressed, the remains 
five increased im size, while twelve animals died betore 
melusion of the experiment In other words, while 70 
ner cent, of the treated tumors regressed, only 18.6 per cent 
of the untreated tumors did se Moreover, the untreated 
nimals metastatic deposits wert common. but in none of 
the animals which died while still under treatment were ally 
tar deposits found 
Journal ot Tropical Medicine and Hygiene, London 
Varch 1, AV, No pp. Cas 
n Soketo Provir J. M. Palzie! 
17 Pranst of Leprosy Lene 
Treatments fot Leprosy. Fhe chaulmoogra oil treat 
t. undoubtedly slow, and net vers has 
~ es’ experience shown itself to be superior to aly 
\ remedy or reputed eure for lepross He emphasizes 
+ the use of the oil must be prolonged, five years or mor 
t must be as tar as possible continuous, and the imbibition of 
the oil should be puslied oradnally to the extreme of recep 
tivity Relipses \ i undoubtedly occur, particularly im tlie 
‘ er staves, but such should not be permitted to fostel 
- iragement Po expect sudden amelioration to look 
ippointment Surgical assistance should alwavs be 
te intervene where tural processes medical appli 
cations bave failed in discarding devitalized tissues Or Oppos- 
Dublin Journal of Medical Science 
~ ‘ sor in Section c. ¥.. n 
dst ization of Mentally M. J. Nolat 
iti of Insanity in Treland Leeper 
*Fractures and Dislocations it Elbow-Joint J. M’Ardle 
Fractures and Dislocations at Elbow-Joint.—The ports 
‘ which M’Ardle lays stress are: In fractures ol the bead 
of the radius plastic operations tre useless and often harm- 
tul The repair ot fractures of the uppel end of the ulna 
by operation is not only feasible, but Imperative. In tra 
ture of the olecranon DYN indirect Violence extra artienlar 
the most pertect results In old-standing 
Socations of beth arm hones backward, reduction without 
cutting operation very rarely suceesstul, and is often 
ttended by very serious Iyury to the bones, especially in 
oune subjects. Section of the olecranon allows eas) reduc- 
on. and the tixation ot the detached piece by a screw gives 
» ideal result, Operation trom the posterior aspect of the 


sound, ats 
nerve. li front separated from 
brachialis anticus. No lateral 


a shortened triceps. which 


nt is anatomically 
the ulnar 
the 


powell 


the 


except e om 


ot work by 
vive the 
prevent reduction n 


Fixation 


to deal with 
matter how. fre 
instead of by 


the 


are divided. by a screw wiring 


much delay and avoids undue exposure ot 


ti-sues. allowing more rapid re] 


all the important structures 
area 


jneisions ean 
will 
the lateral ligaments 
Ves 
periartioulal 


wir and obviating subsequent 
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British Medical Journal, London 
Vareh 9, 1, No. 2671, pp 529-588 
oe Practice of Medicine as Fine Art. 8. Reynolds 
Common berm of Lieart (Auricular Fibrillat 
J. G. Emaruel 
*Management ol Cardiac Failure in Diphtheria, Cog 
= Epinephrin in Cardiac Dyspnea and Cardiac Dropess 14 
Voigt 
of Anginal Spasm of Exceptional Duration kK. i. 
man 
| Reliability ol Results Obtained by Wassermann Test n 
Serums and Cerebt spinal Fluids Obtained Dost Mi 
JP Candler and &S A. Mann 
Aceurat Methed of Estimating Vibratory Setise M 
Value of Leishman Culture Vaecine In © 
Sore Row 
Method of Enucleation of Tonsils. C. W. M Llope. 
Blind and Census of 1911. C. Rocklitt 
» Casualties in ‘Pibet Rn. Maectereset 
24, Cardiac Failure in Diphtheria. According to | n 
treatment of patients suffering from cardia 
ed persistent vomiting should conducted « ‘ 
following lithes: Position © the patient bed l 
should be low to pre vent cerebral anemit while the 
tlre bead should he elevated Tl help retentl ‘ 
rectal foods Clothing — Patients during the stage o! 
depression become restless throw ofl the jot 
should therefore be warmly clad, and for the sa son 
hot-wiatel hottles should le placed in tlhe bed No 
All tood by the mouth should be stopped ind mut 
administered. fhe rectum should be arr 1 
loily with warm boeracie solutton, otherwise drritat 
be set up. and retention of nutrients become LEP ‘ 
Depression—This must be combated by the 
‘ of medieiies Various drugs have been 
ehief among them heing strvebnin, bel 
virenatin Phe formula used by Coghlan is as tel 
(im. ore. 
R sulp! atis } 
<trvehnine hvdrochloridl .. 
adrenalin) or 
ehloridi 1,000) bed 
tits 
Po be administer | hypodermically every 
Anginal Spasm of Exceptional Duration 
attack this case lasted trom 20 p.m to Ney. 
eral of the earlier ones were fairly sever brut - 
the spasm soon vielded (less than half an hour 
o4. Leishmania Culture Vaccine.- With the obj 
i} the pracess ot heating. Row made a curat ne 
on the same principle as Wright's van 
ne in turunculost- For this purpose massive were 
obtained in Nicoelle-Novy MeNeal medium from t 
a trom at experimental lesion in a 
‘ nal source of the virus being that trom a ¢ cas 
clot anime early in 1910. When the cultures t the 
heat. namely, on the seventh day, the fluid, vellates 
was collected and suitably sterilized with ulve ix is 
t yacenu which has been tried by <ubeutar ection 
in three cal cases of Cambay sores ot ues t 
tentative cers corresponding to O.125 om original 
‘ \s~ this dose produced ne constitu il 
reaction. a second injection of a double do- vive 
two ol the three cases. The lesions, both niles wi ie 
nleerating. healed in about tifteen days 
Journal de Médecine de Bordeaux 
February 18, XXIV, NO. pp. 06-11 
Soashore Sanateriums for Surgical Tuberet De quelques 
objections ou eritiques formules contre taux marins 
2 propos de leur importance dans la cure de la tubercuior® 
chirurgfeale.) PF. Lalesque. 
Lyon Médical, Lyons 
February 18, CX 111, No. 7. pp. 352 
Crneev ef Throat Removed Without Reeurre! (Cancer 
ctendu du pharynx et de la irtie supert re du 
Laryngectomie totals Pharyng@tomie parts lle aver ablation 
du tiers posterteur de la langue Guérison sans recidive apre 
ans.) M. Villard 
February 25, No. PP 
“5 Indications for and_ Personal Experiences with Salven 
mise au point.) Cate. 
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Revue de Médecine, Paris 
February, XX N11, No. 2, pp. 81-160 


i *Renal Diabetes. ¢L/Glément rénal de la glycosurie et sa com 
plexité.) Lépine 


*The 
‘ 
‘ 


Dynamic Element in Motor Aphasia. S. Bernheim. 


s Atypical Herpes Zoster, (Les zonas atypiques.) J. Minet 
and J. Leclercq 


The Different Forms of Arhythmia (Sur les différentes 
formes @arythmie au point de vue actuel.) W. Janowski 


Renal Diabetes.—Lépine’s experimental research and 
al experience sustain the assumption that the elimination 
var is in reality a secretion. Glycosuria may oceur with 
n excess of sugar in the blood: the proportion of sugar 


blood even be below normal! connrming Lite 


mption of the possibility of an actual renal diabetes in 


Motor Aphasia,—Bernheim gives here the necropsy tind 
n one of the three cases of aplasia e has previously 


ted. Notwithstanding the total destruction of the reevio 


d to contain the centers for speech. the patient regained 


ity of spontaneous speech. lost te time 
was a Womnn of 54 with right hemiplegia md cor 

nd the mental faculties became more and more 
to complete dementia, but t speech gradually 


normal in inverse ratio 


Presse Médicale, Paris 


\ t! Suprascapniar N 
Mit m Should B 
i (les grandes tt 
i Paraffin 1 thesis (1 
) M. La rd 
he 8, No. 17. p 
Antigen ¢ lement-Fixation 
ry I~ Val 
VM. Debreée et DParat 
M. Chevas 
vd l-l’ressur I 


tinet 


s.) <A. Mar 


Paralysis of Suprascapular Nerv (iuib ribes t 
6 of this affection and states that cor te recove 
had only three imp: rome 
ises While in his f ! 
tirely nl One nen 
proved bhere ist O | 
operation was done t 
ting muscle operation. s 1 \ 
need Metabolism.—In the older text-books disease- 
riding to organs, but Labhy sists that 
ranged metabolisn i~ ] 
vets his anatomy 1 nks 
fie of pathologic \ 
1 ms of dilibetes ou ‘ to 


ved Paraffin Prothesis—Lawarde saves that tle 


the ismuth to the para loes ne rm 3 
it permits examination wit e Roentgen 
raves ted deposit at the time or vears late ae 
gives { - of three patients to show the advantages 


control, 


13. Antigen Test for Rapid Diagnosis of Tuberculosis of 
Urinary Apparatus.—Chevassuo waxes enthusiasti over 1 


rapidity eliability of the application of the complement 
Hxat this purpose, supplying not the antibody, but 
the ant rding to the technic published by Debré and 
Paraf la-t \s the antibody is composed of the speciti 
Sensit nt and the non-specific complement or alexin 
It Is poss remove the latter and supply the complem: nt 
or alexin er source, Heating «ce strovs the compl 
ment so t antibody then contains merely the speciti 
sensitizer t n to the suspected urine is added some 


known tul lous serum which has been heated to destroy 


its compli or alexin, and then some complement or alexin 


rom anotly irce is added to the mixture. one of two 


phenomena will follow: 


autigen; in this case the antigen, the sensitizing element and 


either the suspected urine contains 
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the complement combine, 
fixed; or else the suspect 
in this case there is no « 
deviation of complement 
Phe fixation or non-tixatic 


by the usual technie for 


und 

eds thaid 

ombinatic 
Ube 


noot tive 


the 
atlecting the blood vessels 
While when there is no ant " 
remains tree and proceeds to 
Without delay This antigen te 
applied at the Necker hospital at 
months, and the findings 
ure reported here In torty-fe 
trolled by necropsy 
and in thirty-seven instances 
it Was to contro 
not avatlabl ent 
In the a 
the 1 1 
\ Phis an tis 

tion « the oft ‘ 
\ 1 tie tev 


Archiv fur 


! 
( 
j 
‘ 
\ 
~ ~ 
N 
j 


i>. Reflex Influence on 


‘ 
\\ 
1) 
17. Relations Between Chi 
ome 
‘ 1 ervin ! 
nm per cer ot the \ 
cent. of those wit 
r\ 1 
pre nari part 
non ont 1 noes the 


Cervin atter liceration 

to the minimum | 

seems tO be 
here os poor Wines 
remove the entire 
suturing the vaginal muce 
similar to Schroder’s tech 


irmless linear sear will 1 


Gynaekol: 


Uterus 


less devitalized crushed ti<sv 


irrigated region in the 1 


complement 
not « 

COM 


comple 


tive 
1 


trom Other 


is adlevinted « 
bare 
ne ‘ 
thy = 
‘ ‘ 
ris during ist 
li, ‘ 
‘ 
1 : 
t fe 
ves Vo. 2, pp. 9-21 
Ix 
38 
hy 
‘ 
IN 
var 
‘ 
it 
| 
d-Bearing and Uterine Cance: 
| t; ihe 
‘ 
i 
for pre th 
ishing of the » 
¥ 
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| 
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is. Fibrin Ferment in Origin of Eclampsia.—Dienst believes 
that as more leukocytes are used up during a pregnancy, the 
thrombokinase the blood in 
amounts that the syndrome of eclampsia results, Tle devotes 


resulting therefrom thoods such 


128 pages to description of experimental research and clinical 
this view. It lieht 


throws lig 
as well as on the changes in the 


experience Which seem to 


also on pregnaney kidney 


liver, ete., charac teristic ot eclampsia, 


Archiv fiir klinische Chirurgie, Berlin 
No. 2, pp. 249-3045 Last indered 
Ineise the Common Bile Duct or Not) After) Cholecys 
tectomy ¢Wann soll man nach ciner Palpationsbefund von 
Steinen im Choledochus diesen Gang incidiren und drainiren 
ind wann nieht*) 

D4 Internal Derangement of NKnee-Jdoint 

Zwischenknerpelscheiben des Kniegelonks 


lung.) EF. Briining 


Gus 


Varch 2, p 


(Verletzungen der 
und ihre Behand 


hifttv-Six Cases of Osteomvelitis of Joints (Gelenkosteomye! 
itis, speciell osteomvelitische Coxitis.) Klemm 
De) Fascia Graft for Defect in) Dura (Ersatz von Duradefecten 
durch frei transplontierte Fascie.) W. Denk 
D7 *bevelopment of [Lypertrophy of the Prostate, and Supra pubic 
(Was geschieht bei der suprapubischlen 
Worsus entwickelt’ sich die sogen 
AL Landort 
| tladder of Woman of 35 (Teratoider Tumor 
llarnblase.) Teleky 
ceosstaul Operative Treatment of Extensive 
! rethira (Zur operativen Behandlung grosset 
Ekehorn 
ae Qecess to th Kidneys (Aut \ 


Operutionstechnik be 
GG. Ekehorn 


un det 


7. Abstracted in Tne JouRNAL, Feb, 17, 1912. p. 526. 


Archiv fiir Verdauungs-Krankheiten, Berlin 


Vidi, Now 1, pp. 1-120 
G1 of the (Zur Frage des radiologischen 
b den Einthauss der Rontgenmahizeit auf die Magenforim.) 
Mo Greed ind I. Sevberth 
Diagnesis of Gastric Cancer and Chronic Gastritis 
Differentiaidiagnose zwischen Cancer ventriculi und det 
oniseh Gastritis mit Achylie.) hemp 
‘ yy of Dmedenal Uleer Rosenbach 
G4 shad Wa s Ilave Dissolving Action on Urates 


Karisbuder Wasser urikolytische Wirkung 7) \. Vol 


ek and M. 


‘ *\Mistake Appendicitis (Die Blinddarment 
Leven 
Gu * hum (Funktionsstorung des 
| Gaither and Lest 
GT *Parer mat Giastro-Intestinal Tlemorrhage (Parenchy- 
Matz und Darmblutungen.) Czyhlirz 
2. Differential Diagnosis Between Gastric Cancer and 


Chronic Gastritis With Achylia. 


Kemp reports that 


patients with gastric cancer only two present 
normal conditions in regard to the emptying of the stomach. 
With chronic gastritis and associated achylia the evacuation 
‘ e stomach was normal in forty-six of eighty patients in 
1 class The motor disturbances were much more pro- 
nounced im thre incer than in the gastritis cases and thes 
persisted unmoditied by treatment, while the motor function- 
ine oof the stomach wits venerally easily restored to normal 
in the gastritis cases His experience contirms the value otf 
t littl: retention.’ that is. the tinding of a small amount 
‘ lies of food in the fasting stomach twelve hours after 
‘ he ~ a sign of cancer; fifteen of his patients with sim- 
| eastritis had this sign but it was constant in the cancer 
cases and ina pronounced tormy; in some ot the cancer 
cases the relies of the preceding meal amounted to a total 
ot trom | to 6 ce. Qceeult blood was found in the stools in 


of forty-one cancer patients examined, not modt- 
Although occult 
eceurrence 
the 


neare! 


treatment, bleeding may oceur with 


istritis, vet its continuous is so rare as to be 


fundus discov- 
the 


function 


anecer of 


practically neglivible. ( escapes 
pylorus causes 


that its 


caneet 
early such the 
ceo may be suspected from this when the motor functioning 
the first 


in its earls stives, 


motor pres 


disturbances in 


tested on symptoms Of gastric 


is systematically 
trouble. 

i. Errors in Diagnosis of Appendicitis. 
case-histories in which the diagnosis of appendicitis proved to 
One patient was a boy of 10) whose attacks 


Leven gives ten 


be crroneous. 
occurred on Mondays; Leven learned that on that day he took 
a Jesson from a much-dreaded teacher, while his attention had 
been attracted to the ileececal fossa by some of his mates 


'AL 


Jour. A. M.A 
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having had appendicitis. Leven told him that at the ave o; 
10 the paintul point was on the left side, at a point he marked 
with an indelible pencil. The next attack of pain was local- 
under the pencil mark. 


appendicitis was traced to arrest of the menses from a power 


ized In two other cases the pseudo- 
ful purgative or cold, the abrupt cessation of menstruation 
trom the 
Leven calls this 


nervous hyperthermia irri- 
the 


other 


being accompanied by 
tated the 
condition “peritonism.” — In 


nerves in uterus 


the 


condition ot 
live 


Cises a stomach 


trouble) induced symptoms suggesting appendicitis, Leven 
warns that before diagnosing appendicitis, the sensitiveness 
of the skin should be tested, taking up a fold at a time; it 


will frequently be found that the pain is as intense with t] 
as at MeBurney’s point. In the menstrual cases the symptoms 


and pitins can be usually abolished by keeping the patient in 


hed during the period and for two days atter, having her 
take daily an enema containing ten to twelve drops of laud- 
anum and em. sedium bromid in 60 gm. water. Moist 
heat should be applied to the lumbar region for hour 
morning and evening. This will generally prevent or cu 


the tendency to dysmenorrhea, and thus the independence 


rom the appendix will be plainly m fest, 


the sviptloms 

When the true seat of tre ible is in the elongated and en! reed 
stomach. this can be determined by locating the lower margin 
of the stomach as the patient stands. Then with the hand 
worked underneath, the stomach is litted Ups as this is 

the symptoms in the appendix region subside, They » eVie 
dently the results of the pulling and stretching of the me 


plexus in the region, 


iti. Functional Gastric and re- 


port some experiments on dogs which demonstrated among 
other things that when a stomach has been very 1 dis- 
tended. even when the distention has only occurred e. it 
is liable to lose its elastleity to a certain degree a ome 
unable to pass fluid= alone while solid food is readily evaecnu- 
When thid and solid tood were given tovet 
{uid was normally evacuated wl ile the solid food w 
It was found, however, that dilute hydrochlori: iven 
wil the thaid promoted the of the thu t 
plivsiologic salt solution Was evacuated more | vy than 
ilone, 

7. Parenchymatous Hemorrhage from Stomach or Bowels. 

Czvhlarz reports the cases of a young man oman 
previously healthy, who suddenly developed pa Vinatons 


hemorrhage which proved fatal in three dav-; v Was 
found at necropsy to explain the hemorrhage. been 
able to tind three similar cases on record. In tw ther cases 
drinking man with arteriosclerosis and ‘ eaustri 
‘ had similar parenchymatous hemorrhages from the 
stomach, rapidly fatal; no special souree for 1 bleeding 


could be detected In two other cases about two sa ! 
an apoplectic stroke there was extensive hemor e in the 
wa-tro-intestinal tract, although nothing to ex} 1 it was 
found at neeropss In two other eases, one pre islv pu 

lished by Schultze, profuse wastric hemorrhage had occurred 


from time to time, finally proving fatal; the ga-st intesti 
tract was found apparently normal but a cancer discov 
ered in the uterus or sigmoid flexure. Tn conclusion Czyhla 
reports the case of a previously healthy housem: who | 
a febrile sickness of several days’ duration in the course 
whi severe parenchymatous intestinal hemor! velopel 
and proved fatal. The most careful search at necropsy tail 


to reveal any explanation tor the febrile alfeetion or tor th 


hemorrhages. He says that he has not been able to find a 


like this on record. 


Beitrage zur kliniscken Chirurgie, Tubingen 
February, LNNVII, No. 2, pp. 


GS Stab Wounds of Larynx.  (Verforicrenden Ver! 
Kehlikopfes.) Botjarski. 

Go *Postoperative Parotitis. J. Oehler 

 *Necrosis of the Pancreas with Recovery. 


7 J. Ocehler. 
71.) Echinococcus Disease of the Pancreits. 


(Ueber Echinokokken 


des Pankreas.) Hanser. Ti 
72) «Action of Thermopenctration on Normal and ¢ ancerous 
sues. (Hlistologische Untersuchungen fiber Wirkung det 


Chermopenetration auf normale Gewebe und Carcinom.) 


k. Stephan 


| 
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i 
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Fineture of Todin for Operations on Stomach and Int 


tines iS per cent, died of his fiftv-four patients with fracture ot 
(Verwendung der Jodtinktur bei Magen- und Darm ypera 
tionen.) E,. Fritzsche the skull, An operation was dom nh nine cases and six « 
7406 Traumatic Separation of Lower Epiphysis of th: Pilia these patients recovered In one cause an ¢ ulural | 
(Typische Form der traumatischen Lisung der unteren 


Tibiaepiphyse.) S. G. Lenenberg toma gradually develop othe four day rot 


*Callous Gastric Ulcer. (Zur Behandlung des kallésen Magen dent; in the second case by the fourth dav there we reopened ie 
geschwtire J K. Bor ky ind A aren motor aphasia and slight right paresis, no sivms of pre T ete 
Ilernia of the Doramen of Winslow (Pathogenese der Ternien 
der) Bursa omentalis mit’ normaler Bruchpforte.) on the brain or of injury of the sku but 
4 
revealed a crack in the left parietal be 
*Pathology of Cholelithiasis A. Baron 
rhoracal Esophagostomy J. WH. Zaaijer grew Worse, Hirst Tight and then neral HV 
Pardy Hemorrhage with Traumatic Laceration of the n pupils were unequal but the pulse 
(Spitblutungsen bei traumatischer Zerreissung der normalen 
Milz.) A. Nast-Kolb hot indicate pressure on the brain, but when it wa osed 
se *Ilematoma After Injury of the Sku ‘7 Kenntnis det a smail epidural accumulation of blood and large Toebuae 
ie ll ie ll 
Schiidelverietzungen.) F. Straus hematoma in the temporal regio ere fou ' 
Pat for Filling Bone Cavities (Experiment nd klinisele focus in the brain at the ‘ nira 
Reitriig zur freien Fetttransplantati jerune Von 
etlects Of contusion | Vinton 
Knechenhéhlen mit Fett.) M. Maki 
Differential Atmospheric Pressure Teel (Welter I} soon entirely disappe ‘ Phe «ey ! 
triig UCebereinstimmu Wischen ind dently developed tirst 
druckvertahren.) Drever and Span 
‘ ingiocystenteroanastomesis Scheid! bled enough to in ‘ ‘ 
Reentgenoscopy of Large Intestin tinting to bles the sul 
mme des Dickdarms.) R. Krauss 
omas and Fibrosarcomas of ts Ix nit! ters 
is (Behandiung des muskuliiren ses.) -\mptoms from the subdura en 
Willemer, 


Postoperative 


Parotitis.—Oehler states that fir 


it cases first stave 
‘ titis following a laparotomy have been encountered at eously im time 
' burg surgical clinie in the last eighteen months. whik slipped on the street a + le 
ease is known in the previon story « tlic the urb it 1 
| fever aecompaniod thre parotitis ar noon] ‘ time but head 
ises Was sepsis responsible for it. All the patients little dizzy when he tris | 
tremely debilitated from cance ‘ | itio thot it 
‘ sugvest that the inflammation was of ble proper words t : 
that the extreme ce bility pre ‘ ‘ he Was te 
pritients suc imbed Hk ta no early ample other svinptom ther el 
the best means to ke p the under control 


liable alt] <4. Roentgenoscopy of the Large Intestine With Oxye: 
t course Is althoueh rare 

Instead of Bismuth. Krauss wis 
take wit t 


Necrosis of the Pancreas With Recovery. In Oehle 


or oth y evelop t 


to cholelithiasis 


ulsion of the necrotic 


it contamed al lat ‘ } 1 


atte) 


the pancreatic secretio its it 


‘ ntestine all trouble trom. thi 


hetes came on when ‘ ) | 


Berliner Wo 


klinische 


ST Obricir f 
Gastric Ulcer. au rey na 


s seven cises Of it 


niting amd eructations 


plus section ot the Storrs mn 
-tump ( Eiselsberg thev simplitied tte 1 \ \ 
v by simply throwing a ligat ‘ iroun | I: 
rei \\ 
atom 1 region of the antrum of the pvlorus | \\ ' 
r the purpose, drawing it up tight Ulcers 
! ttally on animals and then treated im this 
iv. sion of the region, healed perfectly 1 ‘Tul > 


ii. Pa ogy ol Cholelithiasis.—RBaron has stud 


Whettv i were to be found in thy hormal \ 


\ 

en those found in the diseased vall-bladder. a SS “ 
What tors cooperating in disease and which ar Derg «Tha 
the mos tant bacteria concerned. The literature o1 Ss. Relation of Hypophysis to Diabetes Ins pidu 
the sul mpared with his clinical and experimental reports a case 
Teseal “ries OF SIX cases in 1910 the conditions indi pes uliar circumstances causine 

ited i it a cancer had developed tirst and had been induced in experimental resear Poe 
tollows stone production, The symptoms from thi patient, a man of 39. had 
vall-st the first sign of trouble in -ome In a pre veare after he had tried to commit «u 
VIOUS se] even cases conditions indicated infection from Jeg. into his right temph Phe 
the intest trom the blood and liver or both as an head. one close to the cortex at Sl 7 
Important secondary muscular insuilicieney is another turcica. Phe intter tuilet evident! 
Trequent { The combination of typhoid and colon bacill 


i mechanical irritation of tI 
or tubereh 


li. and of typhoid and cancer is not an intr 


*, 
the same as in Seliifer’s similar ent ‘ 
quent: find the diseased gall bladdet manent diabetes ins pidus ind 1 ener 
Hematoma from Injury of the Skull.—Strauss discusses dystrophia. ita indicati onnect 
™ particular subdural hematomas. From 1908 to 1911 about hypophysis and development of diabetes insiy ted 


‘ 
4 
7 
le. 
i. 
i Tilte aad been caut \ ‘ ve \ 
complete recovery oad contrast chadawe rhe meth 
outward and ceased as it resumed norma 
panereatitis thet intestinal In hrift 
! ‘ chathives im the nesente Vessels AN + 
‘ el Ix Ix 
pation { t lag St) ties il nd 
ay 
‘ 
gli 
+t 
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including THagenbach'’s case in which polyuria and polydipsia 


in a little girl were explained by a cheesy tuberele found in 


the infundibulum Rosenhaupt has described a similar case, 


fever. thirst and polyuria coming on abruptly, and necropsy 
two weeks liter revealing a sarcoma in the anterior lobe of 
the The conclusion seems inevitable that) the 


intermediate part of the lyvpophysis is a gland with an inter- 


nal secretion whieh controls the activity ot the kidneys, and 
that essential diabetes insipidus man is) the result ot 
excessive functioning of this gland. The brain atfections 
Which are usually accompanied by diabetes insipidus are 
these in which there has been traumatic coneussion of the 


and the region of the hv poply sis is exceptionally liable 
the skull, 
Hay exert a permanent irritating influence on the gland, which 
liable 
from excessive amounts of cerebrospinal fluid. 


to sufler in trauma of Resulting cicatricial changes 


is also with brain tumors, by direct: pressure or by 


pre 

“0. Peptic Ulcers. Paus examined the 
the Christiania pathologic anatomic institute and found ree- 
Of the the 


eXctmined, 3 


necropsy records at 


per cent, of 


duodenal 


stomach in 
ISOS-1911, 


uleer in 


S00) cadavers ulcer in 0.73 
‘ sophageal uleer in O.O3 per cent., a total of 3.3 per cent. 
material, 


or the tetal 


85. Abstracted in Tue JourRNAL, Feb. 17, p. 516, abstract G4. 


Deutsches Archiv fur klinische Medizin, Leipsic 
179-448 Last 
funtilism (Klinischer Begriff 
tilismen.) N. Pende 


indered February 10, po 447 
der 


CV, Vos. 3-5, pp 


und DPathogenese Infan- 


liectrocardiography in Arythmia (Rlektrocardiogramme von 
Arhythmieen.) PL Terzog 

oS Pulse Tracing as Index of Condition of Vessel Walls, 
(Bedeutung der Pulsform Untersuchungen mit dem © 


Prank’ schen Spiegelsphymographen an gesunden und kranken 
Menschen.) E. Veiel 


Interpretation of Pulse Tracing (Topographie, Entstehung 
nod Bedeutung des menschlichen Sphygmogrammes. ) 
Miiller and Rk. Weiss 


Enlargement of 
Eerkennung der 


Incipient 
fiir die 

Otten 
(Chemische 

Lungen.) K. A 


Orthodingraphy for Diagnosis of 
Heart. «Bedeutung der Orthographic 
becinnenden Perzerweiterung.) M 
Pel Chemical Regulation of Respiration 
culation Mittelkapazitiit: der 
baleh 


Atmungs- 


und Hassel- 


Deutsche medizinische Wochenschrift, Berlin 


February 29, NNNVIIT, No. 9, pp. 393-4550 
Roentgenoscopy of Swallowing Act (Bewegungen der Speis 
unter normealen und pathologischen Verhiiltnisser 
Ground rontgenkinematographischer Untersuchungen.) 
Kraus 
‘Surgery of tl Pancreas (Zur Pankreaschirurgie.» 
ie Power of Alcohol. (Keimtétende Kratt des Alkeo 


! Schutmburg 
*\cquired Syphilitic Joint Disease, (Gelenkerkrankungen bei 
worbener Syphilis.) Bering 
Congenital General Pvdrops (Die angeborene  allgemeine 
Wassersucht.) W. Fischer 
1 ad | ox Relations Between the Nose and Articular Rheuma 
Beziehunzen zwischen Nuss und 
M. Senator 
oS I’ Syphilis (Zum Verlauf der Sprue.) Zabel 
ignition of t (Zur Frage der Kastration und 
Sterilisation von Verbrechern und Geisteskranken.) 
Is ger 
lu3. Surgery of the Pancreas.—Hlinz states that three of 


] \ patients with acute pancreatitis were operated on and 
third died 
patient Was first seen to permit of reco 


two reeovered: the as the necrotic process Was too 


e\tensive when the 


‘ Phe other three patients under merely expectant meas- 
nll ‘ the patients had a pulse of and vet 
1 iperation revealed such extepsive necrosis that recovers 
thont the operation would have been almost impossible. 

~ shows the folly of waiting for a pulse rate of 100 


before attempting an operation, All these six patients were 


usually corpulent: all but one were women, the ave rang- 


In three cases there had been vague pains 


rom 22 to OF. 
liscomfort in the stomach region at times, evidently pre- 
the these 


atfection. One ot 


the three other 


rie tors s¥mptoms ol panereas 


ients had had gati-stone colies. In cases 
the punereatitis came on suddenly in an acute and severe form, 
the pains localized in the stomach region in one case and dif- 
the leading to the 


The pain was described as a sharp 


ise throughout the aodomen in others, 


dingnosis Of apype nelicitis. 


burning sensation, continuous, with incessant distressing eruc- 
The abdomen was 


tutions and a rancid taste in the mouth. 
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flatus 
was not complete retention, No 


distended and no stool or Wats although there 


the 
revion could be palpated except in two cases during the later 


resistance in pancreas 


stives, 


In two cases the appendix region was most tender: 


in the others, the area over the pancreas, Another tender 
pont was found in two cases in the back below. the lett 
tweltth rib; this served to differentiate the pancreatitis from 
a gall-bladder trouble in one case. In a seventh ease fatal 
necrosis of the pancreas developed in a man of 51 after ay 
operation tor ileus. He was obese but had previously heey 
healthy. The manipulation of the transverse colon and 
mesentery had probably injured the pancreas. In an 
patient, a girl of 17, an abdominal contusion had ea se | 
laceration of the parietal peritoneum and some contusion o} 
the pancreas, but the patient recovered after the omentum 
had been sutured and the lesser omentum drained. In two 
ether cases pseudocysts following acute inilammation were 


successfully drained, the resulting fistulas healing in a month 


or three months. In two cases of malignant disease of the 


pancreas the diagnosis was based on the local resistanes its 


position in respect to the stomach and transverse colon and 
the absence of lactic acid in the stomach content. wit t 
hvdrochlorie acid normal or above normal. 

14. Sterilizing Power of Alcokol. Schumbure call< artes 
tion to the fact that the sterilizing action of aleola| $ ve) 
erally been tested on bacteria in specimens on threads, beads 
or cover-glasses, Under these conditions the 
access to only one side of the specimen and it is wuible to 
display its full powers. The bacteria are all almost: instant! 


killed when, in a Suspension, they are dropped leolol 
which is thus able to attack them on all sides Thi ts 
cidal action of absolute alcohol and denatured spirits und 
these conditions, he says, is fully equal to that oy L yw 
thousand solution of mercuric chlorid 

105. Syphilitic Joint Disease. [In seven of the « case: 
reported there were no manifestations of the sv) tt 
time except the joint trouble. In four cases ther meni 
festations corresponding to a late pliase of the «, | 
nine cases the joint trouble developed insidious! only 
slight subjective symptoms: the effusion th. t ke 
increasing the longer specific treatment had We 
Phere was occasionally a remission, but the proce- s pre 
vressive on the whole. In two patients the t of th 
joint trouble was sudden and intensely painful. 1 etfusi 
developed inva few days. One patient had had 
rheumatism three months betore: his syphilis n co 
tracted eight vears before, In the other acute ~\ 
was of only a few months’ standing. The a 
sternoclavicular joint alone was atlected in fo 
cases each and the elbow alone in two: sever 5 
invelved in two cases. The Was-sermann react < pos 
tive in ten of the eleven patients The absene ver an] 
of heart symptoms, the slight) pains la lram 
of movements of the joint. and the insidious e th 
most characteristic features, also the comyprrat irmiless 
Hess of the arthritis. Under specitie treatment Peete 
promptly subsides without leaving a trace eparabl 


lesions have already been installed.  Salievlie my tion does 


not seem to have the slightest effect on the | 


107. Connection Between Lesions in the Nose and Artic:la! 
Rheumatism.— In Senate in two 


the case reported by 


others he cites from the literature, a‘minor operation on t 
nose was followed in four or five days by a typical atta 
of neute articular rheumatism. He cites other data to « 


1 the nose ant 


firm the etiologic connection between lesions i 


treatment 


this disease, emphasizing the necessity for cautious 


atter operations on the nose, and also the necessity tor exam 


ination of the nose as well as the throat in all cases of arti 
ular The 
reduced by the operation, and infection results 
the attenuated pyemie form, thie 


powers of ti nose are 


rheumatism. protecting 


not virulent 

pyemia but only so-called 
acute articular rheumatism. The assumption that acute art 
ular rheumatism is an acute infection with attenuated | 


is sustained by the data presented. 


' 

et 

fies 

| 
' 
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vetory either regard to continence or prevention of 
ing infection. Ile reports a personal case of exstrop! 
bladder treated with what might be called uretero 
siymoidostomy The boy stil la tistula when i 
trom. Onher methods of ont the wre i 
ive not given good results om the ol Rovsing ' 
ve suecessful with lumbar ureterostomyv and Z1 
method of implanting the ureters im t ibde 

ems to be still bette bray re} t= 1 det . 


which the latter te is applies 


ite to aflirm that the ultimate outcome in 


technic render it far superior t ill other me 


livert the urine trom hopeles<is seased bi 
emoval of the entire bladder ireteroston 
general anesthesia at thie 
he peritoneum Phe mouth of the ete Vas s 
rst two cases Just above the crest 1 the ee 
margin of the quadratus lumbeorut Try thee 
eters were brought out throug 
mbilicus, on a line with the irs 
ere much below par in this case but. 
tive patient Is now tn tle wat of 
ind is able to keep ere 
In two of his four cases the it t « , 


witel 


= dropped 


insplantation of Bone. 
Medico Military Acaden 


Is les ribed =t 


eratt 
the tibula on th ft | 


healed 


‘Trrosteum, 


numbers of living bon 


lis used 
n as Vehicle for Anesthetic. 


ove the assumption that ! 


ther by its chemi - 


essed air induce inves In the mouse 
severe With the compressed alt 
that lack of moisture in the compres- 


this injury, and that it can be ay 
r to 50 or SO per cent. with steam, | 


~ as injurious as too litt 


Medizinische Klinik, Berlin 
hos, Vill, No. 9, py j 


liropping f t il \ 
Laithlen 
fiperative Treatment t! ] 
kationsstellung zur operativen B 
rtroph®.) DP. Janssen 
Bacilli in an Ovarian Can: 
carcinomatosen Ovarial 
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reterostomy K. Frank 
Predisposition to Tlernia and Traumatic Ternia (Zur Frag 
der Bruchanlage und der traumatischen Hernie VAT) 
linger 
‘Transplantation ol freien Knochen 
pilanzung.) N. J. Baschkirzew and N. Petro 
*General Anesthesia, Especially with Oxy: ind 
Al (Studien zur Narkosenfrage, insiv iber «i A\nwet 
dung von Sauerstof® und kompritierter Lutt.) \. iy 
Injury of (2 Fall von Dmodenaly ny 
Winiwarter 
Regeneration of Gall-Bladder with Recurrons Ste 
After Cholecystectomy 
Abdominal Ureterostomy.— rank’. review of the expe 
on record with Mplantation or tie ureters int 
tine, shows that the conditions atterward are tar trom 


117. Hypertrophy of 
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the Prostate. 


sitter 


\ 
inces irom t enlarge | prostate | 
leuve thre tate iti | i 
ises tl nil ‘ 1 
nil tit oa 

thee 
il i 
wit i ta 
rent | 
local dati 
! 
1 Has 
Catehis 
i} it 
| 


Labor After Ventrcfixation 
ising ter 
the cervix ts ! | 


NuMBER 14 
11" I’rit y Can in W 74 / 
Lack of Thirst 4 ler Oligod 
| to 1 the 
ie 
ay 
the patient wit ! troul 
ure 
0 
tion of 
ily 
sia 
emmu ition 1 
lone be eral Viis ts 
ossibilitv « suceesstul tat 
t bone is living and is taken trom the - - 
ears 
; ! 
‘ ne thr pla e of the rigtt 
posed sarcoma, aithougi les pene 
that 
t although rather, uneven ne til suiting pe. 
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t 
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oft antetixation. THe is convinced that much more might be 


done in the way ot natural delivery instead of overliasts pro 


ceeding to operative measures. In four cases in his experi- 
ence the exaggerated antetlexion seemed to forbid natural 
delivery, but by traction on the cervix, version when neces- 


sary, drawing down a foot and suspending a weight from it, 
it proved possible to turn the expelling forces into the proper 
direction and then proceeded naturally. His latest 


juifient Was an vill-para with pendulous abdomen reaching 
halt way down the thighs The vaginal portion of the cervix 
was very high up and far back, reachable only with the entire 
haan Under complete anesthesia he introduced his hand, 
sped the right foot and suspended a weight from it; an 
ir dater the child could be delivered naturally. It weighed 
PS50 om. and measured 58 em. The great obstacle to nat- 
il delivery is the buckling of the uterus on itself. forming 
protruding spul whieh the fetus has to override. The 


oser the ventrotixation the better the outlook for subsequent 


In case Operative measures are unavoidable, 
Schauuta advocates sagittal slitting of the anterior lip of the 
ind cervix; this is indicated especially after vaginotixation, 
itching caretully to see that the bladder is not imperiled. 
| metreurvuter answers the same purpese as Weighting the 
it. pulling the os down into line with the expelling forces, 
straightening out the projecting spur, The traction should 
thet 


Cesarean Section for Eclampsia.__Beckmann 


that the last 


127. Vaginal 


ports trom St. Petersburg during two 


years 


is made a point of delivering at once by vaginal cesarean 

tion all women brought to the clinie with eclampsia, with- 

t Wasting ny time on other measures. The mortalits 

210 women given conservative treatment in 1904-9 was 
it Was only Is pet cent. amony the Torty- 
vomen treated by immediate vaginal cesarean section 

\ ‘ children ot the multiparwe died and only four of 
primipara tlires luring extraction and one before the 
eration. One woman has passed through a normal preg- 
nee, two through abortions at the fourth month; 
ireely a trace of the operation could be found. After the 
Viginal cesarean section only seven patients had from one 
more convulsions, four had from tive to ten and one 
eighteen vhile in the other 72 per cent. there were no fur- 
t nvulsions This material is tabulated under various 


s and compared with others on record. Beckmann is 


vinced ft] 


at it spe iks strongly in favor of this method of 


il 


2s. Sacral Pain. Theilhaber diseusses the various eauses 


it may induce pain in the sacral region, and says that in 
ent. besides hydrotherapy, climatic measures, spa treat- 
nt. superheated air and arsenic, he has sometimes applied 
esection with good results, which sustained his assumption 
that Venous stasis in the spinal canal might have something 
Tlie 
Miinchener medizinische Wochenschrift 
hel 7, LIX, No. 9, pp. $57-512 
*'Pransplantation Immunity.” (Ueber Transplantationsim- 
nitsit.) Schone 
t Brachial Diplegia. J. Hoffmann 
of Urine and Serum in Eclampsia. (Harn- und 
Serumtonxizitiit. bei Eklampsie.) Esch 
ld Phe Cortex and the Mind from Riologic Standpoint (Ueber 
di Ubiquitiit der sense-motorischen Doppelfunktion der 
Hirnrinde als Grundlage einer neuen biologischen Auffassung 
des kortikalen Seelenorgans.) Jakob 
] Punetu and Examination of the Fluid. (Zur Tech- 
der Untersuchung des Liquor cerebrospinalis. ) Reich- 
] I voral \ction of Salvarsan on Blood Diseases. (Ein- 
wi des Salvarsan ant die zelligen Elemente = des 
Blutes.) Sehwuaer, 
1:7 *Collapse After Intravenous Injection of Hormonal. (Zur 
Kenntnis der Hormonalwirkung.) J. Kretsechmer. 
S Therapeutically Active Constituents of Mineral Muds (Die 
therapentisch wertvollen Inhaltsbestandteile der Moore.) M. 
Wineke 
139 Art of Medicine in Japan. (Die Entwicklung der japanischen 
Medizin.) J. Sehuster, 


131. Transplantation Immunity.—Schiine’s work on rats and 
mice indicates that animals previously treated with scraps 
of tissue respond in a different manner to implantation of 
tissue than the controls, the findings suggesting a kind of 
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immunity The facts observed may have some bear 
ing on the fate of transplanted flaps in the clinic. 

132. Neuritic Brachial Diplegia.—In 
the patients retired apparently in perfect health and when 
they woke each presented the typical syndrome of brachial 
diplegia, both arms being completely paralyzed alike, with 


proce ss. 


Hotfmann’s three cases 


intense pain, The further course of the affection, the atrophy 
reaction of degeneration, tenderness of the nerve trunk, pares 
thesias, the peripheral type of the sensory disturbances, and 
the gradual complete recovery by the end of two years — all 
contirm the assumption of brachial neuritis as the cause of 
the The patients were 9, 25 and 60 
The lack ot fever and of general symptoms testified avainst 


trouble. Vears of av 


acute poliomyelitis. The symmetry of the paralysis was not 
quite absolute, and Hoffmann is inclined to believe that amo 
the cases of acute poliomyelitis on record, in some of tly 
patients the trouble was of this neuritie type instead. 

137. Collapse Under Hormonal. 
hormonal in 


Kretschmer made an intra 


venous injection of the 32-vear-old wife of a 


physician, a few weeks after an attack of eatarrhal jan 


but the was followed by immediate collapse so 

severe that it required three hours of the most vigorous st imy | 
lants to ward off a fatal termination. The patient wa- 

among other measures, 25 cc. of a 30) per cent. solut at 

catfein in the three hours; the best effects were attain 

epinephrin saline infusion The temperature by the s ' 

hour was 37.5 and by evening was only 37. She re i 

in the course of a week: the circumstances exclu r 


Dittler and 
have also reported a severe collapse after an intravenous 


embolism, which the symptoms suggested. 


tion of hormonal, the blood-pressure dropping, and t! ect 

has also been observed in animals under administrat of 4 

the extract. In both the above cases the patients Wer 

convalescence trom a febrile atfection. 

Virchows Archiv, Berlin « 
February, COVIT, No. 2, pp. 161-320 

140 Compensating Hypertrophy of the Lungs. C. Da F Cor 
menced in No. 1. 

141) Cancerous Degeneration of Teratoma (Karzinon 
tung eines zystischen Mediastinalteratoms.) W. ¢ 

142 *Atrophy of Testicle Following Mumps. (Ilodenat: h 
Parotitis epidemica.) HE. C. Hall 

145 Origin of Giant Cells in Tuberculous Testicle, (Ife: 
intrakanalikuliiren Riesenzellen bei der 
lose.) Lotsch 

144 Fibromyoma of Seminal Vesicle. (Fibromyom 4 
blase.) W. Ceelen 

145 Changes in Epithelium Under Influence of Tiinret TD 
Mitochondria in den Epithelzellen der gewunde: N n- 
kaniilchen bei der Einwirkung einiger§ Diuret n 
und Theocin.) K. J. Hjelt. 

146 The Vessels in Congenitally Displaced Kidney (N sie 
fiixse bei angeborener Nierendystopie.) NN. Ani \ 

147) No Retrograde Transport in Portal or Mesenteric \ 7 
Frage des retrograden Transportes im 
T. Yatsushiro. 

148 Development and Adaptation of the Joints (An gs- 
lehre, Histomechanik und Ilistochemie.) R. T! 

14% Experimental Research on Pancreas and Fat Tiss sis 
(Untersuchungen iiber Pankreashiimorrhagie, Pankr: ind 


Fettgewebsnekrose.) W. Knape. 


142. Atrophy of the Testicle From Mumps.—!/.!! 
fibrous atrophy of the parenchyma of the right t 
the necropsy of a young man who had died from gangrene ol 
the bowel following an operation for movable cecum. The 
young man a year before, during an epidemic of mumps. 
been treated for orchitis, the right testicle being swollen. 
The salivary glands were not swollen and under moist leat 
and bed rest the orchitis had apparently entirely subsided by 
the end of the second week. The young man had no sigts 
of tuberculosis, gonorrhea or syphilis. The testicle during 
lite had been of normal size and this is the rule in atrophy 
from mumps. Only one testicle is affected as a rule; Ringbers 
found bilateral orchitis in only thirty-three of 279 
orchitis in epidemic parotitis. 
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Satisfaction 


Automobiling 


A Symposium by Physicians on Their Experiences with Motor-Cars—How to 
Secure the Most in Comfort and Help at the Least Expense 


A COMPREHENSIVE SUMMARY FROM ONE YEAR’S bag of chamois leather securely over it This allows the gas 
The rear wheels are kept on by a pin going through th 
ABOUT a vear ago I bought a small runabout (103), after hub and axle and as it is a great strain on this pin, L have 
having spent several thousand dollars on horses. buggies and — often found them broken. Serious consequences might ens 
ivers during the past thirteen vears. During the last twelve in case the wheel came off because of this | frequent] 
months T have practiced medicine in more comfort, with more examine them to make sure I broke ball race in the front 
spatch and with such satisfaction that LT should almost pre wheel once and came verv near chating throu: the axle bu 
welking my rounds to using my phaeton again luckily. TL discovered it in time 
Or course, | have had punctures and trouble with the engin Another time T tound that | could not change from low to 
it Tt can take a tire off and patch it and replace it in ilt high speed I took off the top of the transmission case but 
our While a horse requires almost two hours to be shod found everything intact Phe I rememb vi pit 
\iter my rounds are finished, the automobile is ready to take some extra batteries loose under the seat )) Hnvestivatio 
inv distance without a moment’s and situated a- | mind that one of thes nn 
with my office a mile from home. the convenience ever o | id not change ot 
vy calls at a distance is inealeulable. ries there now 
COMPARISON OF COST cA mn 
ne the past vear 
ve spent S282.02 ! 
irs an 
new tires ine 
parts 1 have 
Approximate ly 
Therefere. 
ry evident that 
vsician, whether t 
or eountrs 
roads, it | 
th Host eco- 
Fig. 1.—Dr. William L. Mosby, of Rardwell, Ky.. with his 30) horse-pows 
CAUTIONS (124*) in front of bis “Old Kentucky Hom Mosby's artich 
the practical sant i 
vear’s experience with the automobile are: learned how to drop into a deep hole and get out ag 
Not to crank the engine until one is black in the face taking my foot off the throttle, which takes one ove 
out the bouncing that motorists know so well 
pour some gasoline through a petcock on the spark 
v or to pour it in the cylinder. This is useful to TIRE REPAIR AND PROTECTION 
now on a cold morning; and the garage men might I have tried several devices to use up old hlown-out tires 
ve forgotten to tell you. and have found them of questionable service. One inner lines 
Not to attempt to drive the machine if a knock is per made of heavv canvas. aed to be laced around the inn 
eptible in the engine. Something is most likely loose, before putting in the casings, is ecaleulate | to provoke w 4 
nd te do so is risky. I consumed two mortal hours in putting one in one day 
1. To be sure that the oil gets to the bearings. TI found a = They do not prevent blow-outs, they chafe the tube and t 
pipe stopped one morning and, although it was bitter themselves through in a single month, although they ar 
cold, IT took the sight-feed apart and cleaned it. guaranteed for ten months if put in a new casing, but T have 
5. To go over my engine myself. Nobody is as much con- used a new casing nearly a year without even a puncture 
cerned about my neck as Tam, and a cotter pin out of © Then, too, $4.25 Is pretty dear to pay for a yard or two of 
the steering-mechanism might cause the machine to canvas and a few eyelets. The soft canvas blow-out patches 
fail at a turn and woefully endanger life. are practically useless as they are not stout enough to wil 
| de not care to risk being stopped on the read by having stane the ait poh 
‘lirt in the carbureter and so I strain all the gasoline through small opening. The stouter ones (101 I think are best. The 
chamois skin outside patches are of little value except to get home with 
1 made a strainer by taking a large tin funnel and flaring a : ar 
Automobile Key.” giving names of irs, et will be sent 


out the spout with a round piece of iron and then tied a 


any address on receipt of a stamped addressed envelope 


« +. 
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A 
| 
| 
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because the metal lugs break and chafe the casing and cause 
an irregular bump on the tire that makes a tiresome thump- 
ing. I always carry tube patches, cement, an extra inner 
tube, a blow-out patch or two; and so far I have not yet 
been towed home. 

I have never used chains but instead I put tread tires (102*) 
on the hind wheels at the beginning of winter, and I have not 
been stuck in mud but once or twice and then I doubt if 
chains would have availed me. Chains are hard on tires; and 
| have driven my machine when pedestrians could scarceiy 
keep their feet on ice-covered streets. 

| find the various cements and plastic rubber of little value 
in patching cuts in tires. I simply use the tire until there is 
a blow-out; then I put in an inside patch, and when the hole 
becomes too large I sell the tire as junk and buy a new one. 


AVOID COMPLICATED DEVICES 


I have continued to use dry batteries connected in mul- 
tiple series of five each, as a source of current, and as they 
are reliable and not likely to get out of order I shall con- 
Magnetos are delicate pieces of machinery 


tinker with too 


tinue to use them. 
uid I time or 
many pieces of machinery to keep them going. 


self-startimne 


have not the inclination to 


[ have not yet used any device, nor do I 


attempt any repairs which would require too much expendi- 
time, as mv time is worth more than a machinist’s; 


tinker with as 


ture 


nl besides I do not attempt to expensive a 


a 

piece of machinery as an automobile, Such work as valve- 

r ing, replacing worn parts diflienlt of access and requiring 
-pecial tools, I leave to the machinist. 

re il ser it the water-cooler and oiler-reservoir are 

vily ind that all movable parts are well lubricated 

I stop on the road I am well assured it is no fault 

[ ve been ne my machine all the year except about a 


Wi ( interns cold weather; when the temperature fell 


helow zero I found it more comfortable to walk. The machine 

ould have worked, however, had I desired to use it. The 
\ in 1 radiator was prevented from freezing by the 

lition « eallon of wood aleohol. J] have used about 
eallons this winter, costing $1.60, 

THE CHOICE OF A CAR 

As to the car most suitable for a physician: For tlie 

country a moderately high-wheeled one with solid tires is 


low- 


best. since the wear and tear on the mechanism of a 
wheeled car is very great if it has to plow through mud. I 
ever quite saw the need for a four-passenger touring-car to 
ractice medicine with, unless the owner desires to be sepa- 
ited from his money, as the maintenance is very much 

iter It reminds me of using the family carriage to do 
one’s rounds, when a buggy would do. 

The owners assert that they want power and speed to 
onvey a 150-pound load! My machine weighs 1,300 pounds, 
carries a 450-pound load, and is comparatively low horse- 
power, 10 or 12. Yet I can go faster than the law approves, 


ut the minimum cost. 


Grorce E, Barkspae, M.D., Richmond, Va. 


THE HORSE PREFERABLE IN HILLY COUNTRY 
MY automobile career began with a high-wheel, cable-driven 
car (122") some years ago, and as road conditions were not 
the best and many hills presented more than 45 degrees eleva- 
tion, this machine proved a failure and I soon disposed of 
this “hoped-for” luxury but real “trouble-maker” and returned 
to my horse and buggy, which I was forced to keep during 
these automobile days. 

Later I purchased a real automobile 
power and speed but with planetary transmission, which 
proved to be a mistake for our hills with such a heavy 
machine, requiring too frequent adjustment and making main- 
tenance and gasoline bills run up into high figures. Last 
fall I purchased a roadster of “sliding-gear” type with seat- 


(123*), with ample 


* “Automobile Key,” giving names of cars, etc., will be sent to 
any address on receipt of a stamped addressed envelope. 
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OF A CAR 
ing capacity for two only (124). This car has four cylinders 
and is a 30 horse-power (ample for our roads and hills), and 
so far it has given splendid satisfaction, being always ready, 
positive in action, combining speed, beauty and power. [An 
illustration is en the preceding page.] 

The sale of my first car brought me out even on the pur- 
chase. My second ear cost me about $1,400, besides other 
expenses in connection with its use, over $100 being spent 
for tires during the time I was using it; and since purchasing 
the third car I sold the second for $200; all of this, however, 
should not be charged to this car, as it would have made a 
good machine for a level city with good paved streets. [I 
used it one and one-half years. 

In my opinion there is not much economy in the use of an 
automobile in country practice. I am compelled to keep ons 
horse in the summer for rainy days, nights, off roads, ete., and 
two horses in winter, as I cannot use the car on our road- 
then. A good ear under favorable circumstances is a “joy for 
ever,” and combines pleasure with business, but one should 
the cost carefully before investing and not take 1); 
manufacturers’ dictum without a this line 
One should also consider well conditions as to roads, abi! 
to use personally and keep car in “normal health.” 


Wititam L. Mossy, M.D., Bardwell, Ky 


figure 


grain of salt on 


A SLICK STICK STUNT 


automobile is stuck in a mud hole, several ) 


pair of mules, it is caleulated ‘to inspire ideas 


Fig. 2.—A slick stick stunt. 


how to get out of the difficulty. Last month T exp ed 
just such a predicament, and the position of the car in the 
mud hole was so peculiar that an unusual method was resorted 
to to relieve the situation, 

The right front wheel was in mud above the axle, the left 
front wheel, however, was higher and on more solid ground, 


causing a tilt of about twelve degrees to the machine. The 
two back wheels, with chains on, were in mud of several 


inches depth. If the right front wheel could be gotten out ot 
the hole by shifting the front of the car over to thie lett, 
where the mud was shallow, then the car could be run through. 

A stick, about 3 feet long and 2 inches in diameter, was 
found in the mud and water and, in consequence of having 
been there some time, was very slick. After jacking up the 
left front wheel and placing the stick under it, cross-wise 
with the road, the wheel was let down on this stick. Then 
with a hatchet a stout pole was cut and placed under the 
right front spring, lifting the machine and allowing it to 
gradually slide over the slick stick, It was surprising how 
easily the front of the car could be shifted over by this 


method. Jere E. Cocke, M.D., Asheville, N. C. 


Heat in Winter from Engine.—I have been keeping my auto 
very comfortable in the coldest weather by putting on all 
curtains and raising the floor-board, leaving a space open the 
length of the board and about two inches in width. Enough 
heat comes through this space from the engine to keep the 
occupant very comfortable.—L. Rerrert, M.D., Muscatine, la. 
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THE TIRE PROBLEM 


CUTTING DOWN TIRE EXPENSES 


SO long as we have to depend on a cushion of air in an 
envelope of rubber the problem of tire expense and the annoy- 
ance of delays on the road will be a live issue. The general 
quality of tires has steadily improved, and it seems that the 
limit of strength and endurance with present materials had 
about been reached by the best manufacturers. To us who 
often have to drive fast and to whom delay may be calamit- 
ous. freedom from tire worries is of the greatest importance. 
Cars as now made are about as dependable as any piece ol 
mechanism can be, and delays from failure of motive power 
are comparatively rare, 


TIRE ACCESSORIES ARE EXPENSIVE 


lo the man who must get there on time the demountable 
rim has been a godsend. He can feel secure that in case ot 
failure of a tire he has another ready inflated which can be 
ery quickly applied. But the expense of 
irrving two extra rims with casings and 
tubes complete for less than two will give 
o great security —is considerable. Keven 

en carried in a tire-trunk or protector 

spare tires, after once having been 

plied to a wheel and later removed, 


teriorate rapidly. Pire-protect- 
of various sorts, both inside 
outside, are on the market NY 
umber almost legion. A 


is generally recognized and a little time thus spent is well 
paid for by the longer tire life. But after making somewhat 
of a study of this tire problem I am foreed to the conclusion 
that the nearest approach to a solution lies more among the 
fundamentals. It is not the selection of any particular make 
of tire or any protective device. My experience has been—and 
my observation of others coincides with it—that the generally 
accepted standard tires are much alike in the long run, it is 
more in the selection of the car. Other things being equal, 
the heavier the car the greater tire wear, but there is more 
to the problem than a simple matter of relative weights. Of 
course the man with the big heavy car expects to buy more 
rubber than the man with a light runabout Freedom from 
tire troubles of all kinds, barring certain accidents and appar- 
ent runs of ill luck, with which any man who has driven much 
is familiar, will decrease on cars of the same weight as the 
size of wheels and tires increases, 


<4 FOR TIRE FCONOMY USE LARGF TIRES 
To illustrate, my car is « the 


\ and weighs about 2,400 pow Is My 


five passé eT touring type i? 


tires are 36 by 4 inches. I see another 

car made to carry sev and weighing 4.200 
pounds with tires 36 by 4 nehes. Either my 
car is overtired or the other is undertired, Over 


Fics. 2 and 4.—Minnequa Hospital of the Colorado Fuel and Iron Company, 


| Colo. The left-hand view shows the west wing, the other, 


tiring is the first point in the scheme of tire 
freedom. 


the front of The fact seems to be that comparatively few 

The hospital is built in Spanish mission style, the several wings makers of cars have fully appreciated tl 
nected by open corridors. All rooms are outside rooms, 
open grass courts. The hospital is situated in a twenty-acre wooded 
ere are no stairways or elevators; inclines are used instead. 
enter of the building is of “Luke, the Beloved Physician.’ 


m- 
each facing portance of this so-called oversize tire equip 
The statue ment, equipment with tires not only large enough 


The por to sustain the weight expected but larger. and 


tt mn the wing are of Hippocrates, Pasteur, Jenner and N. 8. Davis (in the . . 

r third from left). These portraits are done in glazed tile and fired just as the bigger the margin of safety the greater the 
china is painted and fired. The work was done by a local Pueblo artist. The freedom from tire trouble. 
emmy es of the company number about 12,000, in the steel works at Pueblo and 
th nes, which are seattered through Colorado, Wyoming and New Mexico 
rhe hospital has 200 beds and employs eleven physicians. With the physicians FOR TIRE ECONOMY USE AMPLE SPRINGS 
at the mining camps, this makes a force of over thirty physicians who give their The second point in my scheme is in the mat- 
whole time. In the picture on the left are shown some of the attending staff ‘ oa . ats ' ¥ 
with the automobiles (197) which they use. Photographs were sent by Dr. R. W ter of springs. rhe more perfectly the road 


Corwin, Chief Surgeon. 


good outside tire-protector costs nearly as much as a new 
casing. and even if it does double the life of the casing, as 
is frequently claimed, it is like wearing eight tires instead 
ol tour, 
FOR TIRE ECONOMY GET A LIGHT CAR 
The importance of tire care, such as avoiding oil, repairing 
small cuts in the tread, keeping up full inflation and the like, 


jars are taken by the springs the easier the car 

rides and the less the strain on tires. My car 
has four full elliptic springs. Persons riding with me for 
the first time rarely fail to speak of the ease with which I 
take crossings and other road irregularities, and the mileage 
I get from my casings is proof that the springs take their 
full share of the strain. I now have one tire with the same 
air, on which the car has traveled about 6,000 miles. Another 
casing has gone 5,000 miles without a puncture and appeare 
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to be good for another 5,000 at least. I often carry five per- 
sons for considerable kinds and 
in all kinds of weather, and as fast as anyone should drive. 
weight, however, for the frame of my 
and | have the 
has been driven 


distances over all of roads 


I carry no unnecessary 


steel hot 
weight of a water-cooling The 
30,000 miles and is three years old but will now give 
me 40 miles an hour if [T want it, and last fall 1 from 
Hartford, Conn., to Boston, 125 miles, in four hours and three 


ear is laminated wood instead of 


sVvstem. car 


nearly 
drove 
quarters without a stop. From such experience there can be 
no doubt that a water-cooling system to this car is merely 


excess baggage. 


A WELL BALANCED CAR 


the scheme 
balance. A car 
to skid and swerve at speed 
know 


POR TIRE ECONOMY USE 


There is one minor point in which, however, 
that of 
constructed that it tends easily 
will of be hard on tires. I do not 
prospective purchaser of a car can determine this point except 


have driven 


mention. It is which is so 


deser Ves 


hecessityv how a 
by the experience of others with the same car. I 
all winter: the car has been out every day but one, through 
the tratlic suburbs, and a little the 
beaten tracks on the country My tires are all smooth 
had a chain on yet. In 


congested and the into 


roads. 
treads and I have not this connee- 


tion, [ believe the large wheels in proportion to the Weirlit 


hold the secret 
I] have used tires of three standard makes (130); there are 
but two of one make on the ear now, and I can see little 
essential difference quality, \ casing which costs 20) per 
eent. more than one which may be generally supplied for 
viven We it ot ir Will give nearer 75 per cent. more service 
ind will all the time give a remarkable freedom from all 
innova 
R. HW. Giueparrick, M.D., Boston 
TIRE PROTECTORS 
IN a JOURNAL it was suggested that 
nts scuss tl eflicteney Of Various accessories 
t make tor better service. Increased comfort and greatet 
Hom \ matter ot vital interest to every motorist, espe 
to tl V=l in, is tire up keep. 
ave driven a car during the past three seasons and find 
lispensable both in practice and as a means of recreation 
touring-cal weighs about 2.600 pounds and, neat 
. rd on tires Being desirous of obtaining the lone 
est mileage and to reduce blow-outs and punctures to the 
imum, | investigated various protectors and reinforcements 
tised and decided that the best method of reinforeing a 
sine was from the inside, and in the fall of 1910 IT pu 


la set of inside tire reinforcements (105*), made of tour 
ind five plies of trictioned fabric, formed and shaped to fit 
the inside of the casing and the plies vuleanized together in 


tires had an inside break in the fabric 


One of my 


ind was about to blow-out, but the reinforcement strength- 
ened this point, enabling me to use the tire until the tread 


Was honestly worn down, thus affording the maximum mile- 
ave that could be expected. 

\lv experience is in every way satisfactory and [ have not 
found that these reinforcements cause overheating or injury to 
the tube. IT attribute this to the facts that I took pains to 
place them in the easing properly and that I keep my pres 
sure up to the point recommended by the tire makers. 

Fr. M. Hines, M.D., Auburn, Ind. 


SMALL REPAIR CHARGES WITH AIRLESS TIRES 

\S there are no signs yet of my 1910 single-cylinder run 
about (108*) giving out, I shall continue to use it; it appears 
During the two years this 
come and one of 


ever, 
machine has only twice failed to go and 
these failures was on account of the universal joint coming 
apart, Which was put back by a machinist in a very few 
minutes, but I had to be pulled in. The other time was when 
the wire leading to the spark-plug burned off; then I was 
delayed one hour, Including the cost of one set of low-speed 


to run even better than 


TIRES 


Jour. A. M. A. 
Aprit 6, 1912 


HARD 
gears and other slight repairs my whole bill for repairs has 
only been about $29 since April 5, 1910.) [ have used this 
car almost every day and frequently at night, excepting three 
weeks during the 1911 and two weeks this winter. 
| have my garage heated with the city gas and can go in 
through a door from my residence; this is by all means the 
ideal location for the garage for a doctor’s ear. I used pneu 
matic tires on a car L bought in 1907 for one year and solid 
tires (109") for two years on the same car. I never expect 
I have these tires on my rear wheels 
These tires are 


year of 


to buy punctures again, 
and airless tires (110*) on the front wheels. 
us near perfection as possible and are most economical, 


J. FE. Asay, M.D., Rock Island, I 


PREVENT PUNCTURES FROM NAILS 

THE following suggestion in regard to tire care and effi 
cieney may be of practical value to automobile users. Fo: 
some years, I have experimented on my own roadster (111) i 
the endeavor to find a means of preventing punctures cause! 
by the picking up of nails. From various sources | 
determined that in the majority of cases punctures are (iy 
to this cause alone. The ap; 
ance consists of a loop of ord 
bath-tub atta 
each fender so 


hay 


nary chain 


underneath 


to lie constantly across 1 
surtace Of each 
The chain does not wear | 


found that 


tire. It will be 

nail, when first picked up 
not enter the fabrie and « 
the puneture, but only 


several revolutions does t 

reach the inner tube and 
the damage. This device 
remove the nail or tack | 


Fig method of pre- = 
ng punctures from nails a complete revolution is 
ked up by the tires. After the great fire of 10 


San Franciseo, the streets 
infested with nails, and punctures were numerous, Tlie sits 
pended chains were used by many autoists and punctures 
reduced to a minimum. 


this cause 


Frepertc Lone, M.D., Bakersfield 


KEEP TIRES PUMPED UP 
ALTHCUGH my car (172) weighs 3,500 pounds, I get from 
15 to IS miles on a gallon of gasoline, due to the fine ca 


bureter (173). I drove a smaller car (175) 37.000 miles 
during 1906 and 1907. During the next three years [ drow 


another of the make 43.000 miles. The first car, | 
understand, is still running every day in Sterling, Il. 

I do not think self-starting devices are reliable. One would 
hate to turn on the self-starter and strip the gears because 
t 


frozen. The best plan so far is to get out 
if the engine dees not want to turn ove! 


siitne 


the pump was 
and crank, then 
easily one knows that something is wrong. 

My tires (176) have run 5,540 miles with only two pune 
tures, and are in good shape yet. Take no one’s word as to 
how much air is in your tires, but purchase a gauge and see 
for yourself, keep them up to 75 or 80 pounds all the time. 

Another wise thing to do is to clean out the old rust) 
water every week, and every other day give all the grease 
cups a turn or two. As for oil, by using a good quality (177), 
I never yet have been troubled with carbon. 

Another good investment is to subscribe for the Motor Age, 
read it and ask any and all fool questions and the publishers 
seem more than willing to answer them, Make a study of 
your car out of the shop, for all cars are good and, with 9 
auto magazine you will save a lot and will be able to keep 
your car out of the shop. As to using a horse—never again! 

J. M. Nituotson, M.D., Chicago. 


*“Antomobile Key,” giving names of cars, etc., will be sent to 
any address on receipt of a stamped addressed envelope. 
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THE FRACTURE OF THE WRIST BY BACK FIRING 


AUTOMOBILE FRACTURES point, the epiphyseal line. Usually though the line of frac 

THE advent of the automobile about a decade ago brought ture does not follow this epiphyseal line entirely through the 
with it a new fracture which has been christened “chauffeur’s '@dius from side to side, but separates the triangular piece on 
fracture.” It would really be more proper to say that the 
coming of the automobile brought a new source of producins 


the outer or thumb side as shown in Figure 6. This is due to 
two main factors; first, the fact that the epiphyseal line takes 
a very old and well-known fracture—namely, a fracture 0; this direction (see Fig. 7) and, second, most of the force « 
the end of the radius commonly called “Colles’ fracture.” It the blow is on this side, due to the way the handle is graspe 
is my intent to deal strictly with this particular fracture and 
not mention the many others that may be accidentally pro- 


duced from automobile injuries, 


Fig 8.—Incorrect way of Fig. 9.—-Correct way of crank 
cranking motor. ing motor 


6.—Skiagram showing typical “chauffeur’s fracture.” 


big. 


Fig. 10 Backward displacement of fragment. 


Fig. 7.—Norma!l wrist of boy aged 17. 


This fracture is always produced from a “back fire” of the 
motor which suddenly throws the crank handle back in the Fig. 11.—“Chanffeur’s fracture”; anterlor-posterior view. 
opposite direction from which it is being turned. This is 
caused by a premature explosion in the cylinder, usually the with the thumb around it, the pressure being exerted at this 
result of the “spark lever” being too far “advanced,” although point. This style of fracture (Fig. 6) we designate as the 
it may be caused from a short circuit in the electric wiring “typical chauffeur’s fracture,” although in truth, there is no 
or slipping of the commutator. This fracture is always pro- + “typical” fracture. The majority of them, however, are of 
duced by the back fire occurring when the handle is being this kind and that is the excuse for this designation. This is 
pushed down, the resulting back-kick producing a blow on fortunate, too, for the victim, for in this class there is little 
the palm of the hand, exactly equivalent to falling on the or no displacement of the fragment, reduction is unnecessary 
ground and striking on the palm, the resulting shock being and the permanent results are good in these “Automobile 
transferred to the radius and this fractures at its weakest Fractures,” though the injury does not always assume this 
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type just described. In fact the line of fracture, the number 
of fragments, the amount of impaction, the backward dis- 
placement, the involvement of the styloid process of the ulna, 
the swelling, tenderness and pain may be just as varied as 


CRANK 


the Colles’ fracture produced in the usual way. 


If the injured person is 18 years old or younger, then a 
comparative radiograph of the normal wrist should always be 
made, as union of the epiphysis will not take place until that 
Figure 7 shows a normal wrist at 17 years of age; here 
the epiphyseal line of the radius can still be faintly seen and 
also the epiphyseal line of the styloid process of the ulna 
Figure 8 
shows the incorrect way to crank the motor, which may result 
Here 
the handle is grasped by the fingers only and quickly pulled 


ave 
age. 


und when this is fractured it is through this line. 


in these fractures and Figure 9 shows the correct way. 


Jour. A. M. A. 
APRIL 6, 1912 


A CAR 

The radiograph has been of great value in the diagnosis and 
treatment of these fractures. When possible it should always 
be used as it is quick, painless and sure. Two views should 
always be made, one anterior-posterior with the palm on the 
plate and one lateral with the thumb up, the tube centered 
directly over the end of the radius. This lateral view is very 
important as it will show the amount of the deformity, if 
any is present. Frequently the anterior-posterior view wil) 
disclose no deformity when in reality there is great displace- 
ment (Fig. 5). 

If any deformity is shown by the radiographs the fracture 
should be reduced, placed in an anterior-posterior splint in 
the usual way and then radiographed in the lateral direction 
only, to see if the position is good. This is better than work- 
ing with the fluoroscope, as the pictures can be made quickly, 


Fig. 13.—-Normal adult wrist. 

up; then, should a kick result, the operator has a chance to 
wet away before the crank gets around to hit him—although 
this may happen and a fracture result. Recently a crank- 
handle has been patented to prevent this accident (Scientific 
American, Jan. 6, 1912). This consists of a handle, the crank- 
lever of which is composed of two parts held together by a 
spring clutch. This will withstand any steady pull, but a 
sudden shock will break the handle in two, fracturing the 
handle rather than the wrist. At present many cars are being 
equipped with “self-starters’—certainly the ideal way—so 
that eventually the “chauffeur’s fracture” will be of historical 
interest only, although we will have a greater or less number 
for many years to come. 


Fig. 14.—Normal adult wrist, lateral view. 


there is no danger to the patient and a permanent record of 
the case is obtained. 


The “typical chautfeur’s fracture” can be taken out o; the 
splint within a week, massage and passive motion be oun, 


and recovery should be complete in about three weeks. \\or 
severe types will require longer time. 
Water Irwin LeFevre, M.D., Clevels: 


THE BEST THINGS FOR THE AUTOMOBILE 

AFTER five years’ use of automobiles in the general priv 
tice of medicine I offer the following advice: Don't 
second-hand automobile. Buy a new car and hold the com 
pany responsible for defects. The small runabout types are 1 
most serviceable, most simply manipulated, most easily jan 
died in a crowded street, most easily adjusted when ont ©! 
order, and have the cneapest tire expense, both new and repairs 

The best brand of tires is always the cheapest; the best 
and always reliable starter is my strong right arm; the best 
antifreezing mixture is one pound of raw glycerin in one 
gallon of denatured alcohol; the best storm protector, as 
well as dust protector, is a coupé; the best carbon remove! 
is “kerosene” coal oil; a good medium auto oil (156) can 
be bought for 35 cents a gallon; the best light is the per- 
fected ready-to-use acetylene system (157); the best garag 
can be made of cement blocks for less than two hundred 
dollars; the best time I have made or care to make is ten 
miles in twenty-five minutes; the best load I have hauled 
was five sacks of cucumbers across a hay-field. 

The accompanying picture (page 1071) shows a scene “down 
on the farm,” the enjoyment of which is made possible with an 
automobile service. My first purchase was a second-hand run- 
about (158), which led me to make as my second purchase 
a new one of the same make. My next purchase, if any, will 
also be of this make. 

Wittram D. Weis, M.D., Hammond, Ind. 


bus at 


*“Automobile Key,” giving names of cars, ete., will be sent to 
any address on receipt of a stamped addressed envelope. 
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ARCHITECTURAL DEPARTMENT: PLANS OF HOUSE, COMBINED WITH 
OFFICE* OR WITH GARAGE 


GARAGE BUILT INTO REAR OF HOUSE 


IN order to obtain good service from an automobile during 
winter it is necessary to have the garage heated. I have 
my garage (22 by 24 feet) built against the rear of my 
house (see illustrations), and, the house being heated with a 
hot-water system, it was but a small expense to extend the 
heat into the garage, and the cost and trouble of carrying 
the additional radiation is very slight. My office being in 
the part of the house adjoining the garage, the odor from 
vasoline and smoke does not annoy the rest of the household, 


rig. 15.—Dr. P. P. M. Jorgensen, Kenosha, Wis., with his roadster 
') for business and four-passenger car (159) for pleasure-riding. 


lic. 16.—Front view of same house as shown In Figure 15. 
althoush L was advised before I built that this would prove 
a serious objection, 

Besides the office and garage arrangements, the idea of hav- 


ing kitchen and dining-room on the second floor has been 
found very satisfactory, After ten years’ experience of rent 
ing an office “down town” and four years spent in this house, 
Mrs. Jorgensen and I still find things so near what we want 
that if we were to build to-morrow there would be very few 
things we should wish to change. My two cars (159) are 
shown in the illustration. They have both given me excellent 
service, After a previous experience of two years with 
another make, I am satisfied that there is a great deal to 
learn before a man can decide intelligently what car to buy. 
P. P. M. JorGensen, Kenosha, Wis. 


*A number of articles have been published in Tuer JourNxa 
recently, giving photographs and plans of houses in which physi- 
clans have offices. See February 10, March 9 and March 30, 
Department of Medical Economies. 


COMMON SENSE AUTOMOBILE RULES 
THE question is not whether a physician should keep a car, 
for a car is now an absolute necessity, but what kind of car. 
I do not mean what make, because there are any number of 
dependable cars, but what size and power, That must neces- 
sarily depend on the kind of work one expects it to do. and 
on the prevailing condition of the roads where one lives. In 
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Fig. 17.—Plan of ground floor of house of Dr. T. P.M. Jorgensen, 
Kenosha, Wis., showing garage built into the rear of the hou the 


heating being done with one plant. 


the north-western part of Illinois one needs a fairly heavy 
car of not less than 30 horse-power, 

If I were to use a car for business only, I should buy « 
roadster, strong, speedy and reliable, of not less than 30 hors: 
power, and wheels not less than 32 inches, using a 4-ineh tire 
But with my plan of using it for both business and pleasure 
my five-passenger car (125) has been very satisfactory It 
has plenty of power and speed, and is noted in this com- 
munity for its hill-climbing ability and for never being out 
of tix. I have run this car two summers, and during the win- 
ter of 1910-11, nearly all winter, on ice and snow, and in 
temperatures as low as 10 below zero. This winter it 3s 
impossible to run a car here, the snow being too deep. Dur- 
ing the above-mentioned time I have run not less than 15,000 
miles, and have never been stalled on the road but once, when 
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I slid into a washout and had to be pulled out with a team. 
I take care of my own car and do my own driving, and have 
had practically no trouble or expense, except tires and clean- 
ing of eylinders once last summer. Except for paint and 
varnish, my car seems as good as it ever was, and I expect 
it to do service for many years to come, My first set of 
4-inch tires (126) ran about 10,000 miles. 
IT IS ECONOMY TO DRIVE CAREFULLY 

T have learned by experience a few little things that help 
to prolong the life of the car and to save tires: First of all, 
do not drive fast unless absolutely necessary, 15 to 20 miles 
an heur; that apphes to roads in the country where they are 
hilly and none too good. Slow up for bridges, culverts, and 
any rough place. Do not strain a point to make a hill on 
high Lear; use intermediate or low. Keep the tires intlated 
properly; do not run on 40 pounds of air if in need of 70 or 
so. There is only one way to know this. keep a_pressure- 
wave and test the tires every morning; it will pay. I have 
shock-absorbers on my car, and I believe they pay; they cer- 
tainly make easier riding. Of course, One must keep every- 
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Fig 18.—Basement plan of combined house and office of Dr. N. A. 


iN = kton, lll, The view of the house is shown in Figure 22, 


on page 1058. 


thing lubricated that should be, and everything tight that 
should be tight. If one follows these common-sense rules, 
having @ ear of the right size, made by a reliable concern, one 
will be delighted with the service one gets, and will never 
want to drive horses again. 


COMBINED HOUSE AND OFFICE 

lhe plan of my combined house and office is perhaps unique 
in one respect; the office is in the basement (see illustration). 
his was done to economize; it would otherwise have been 
necessary to build a much larger house, to accommodate both 
oftice and family. I have tried it out for a number of years 
and find it very satisfactory. My place is about three-fourths 
ot a block from the business center of the town. The base- 
ment is not very deep; one enters the door on a level with 
the street, and a few steps take one down. I have very 
large windows with opaque glass and concrete areas built 
around the outside to admit more light. My office, especially 
the operating-room, is very light. The concrete floor has sev- 
eral coats of paint, making it easy to keep clean. 


PLAN OF 


1 GARAGE in 


The office can be entered from the inside by going through 
the laundry. There is an automatic bell on the door, announe 
ing when any one enters. In that way I can be anywhere 
around the house and still know when I am wanted. Other 
wise a man is tied to his office all the time, because, for some 
unknown reason, we cannot have any regular office hours in 
this town. I have hot and cold water in the drug room, « 
telephone on each of the three floors of the house. There is 
plenty of space around the house for a large lawn and a 
tennis court, where I, with other business and professional 
men, take much recreation in season, 

N. A, Kaa, M.D., Stockton, II. 


GARAGE AND STABLE 
THIS combined stable and garage I built in 1910 at a est 
of $1,500. It is construeted of concrete blocks with slaty 
roof which is thoroughly trussed; the lower floor is concrete 
except in the horse-stalls, which are planked, over 18 inches 
of cinders. The upper floors are of matehed hard pine ay 
the ceilings are beaded hard pine, in fact the entire interiv 
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Fig. 19.—Plan of Dr. Lewis’ stable and garage. 


is finished in hard pine, filled and varnished. The doors rou 
on Lane ball-bearings, which are adjustable to height and are 
grooved on the bottom to follow a track of % by 3 inches 
iron imbedded edgewise in concrete with exposure of 4% inch. 
All windows are arranged to tilt in at the top at any angle 
for ventilation. Over the harness room is constructed a grain- 
bin to hold 100 bushels, which is lined with thin iron; a 
chute conveys grain to the lower floor. Under the stairs is 
located a case of deep drawers for blankets and horse apparel. 
while at the end is a eupboard for brushes, boots, harness 
and wagon greases. A chimney rises from the harness reom 
and receives on the ground floor the pipe from a stove !! 
one corner, which makes the building comfortable in cold 
weather and is convenient when blankets and robes are wet 
or harnesses are to be cleaned. In the garage, which is sep- 
arated from the stable by a large rolling door, is an enamel 
iron corner lavatory supplied with soft water from a 40-barrel 
tank situated in the rear of stable. This tank receives 
water from nearly the entire roof of the building, affording 
ample supply for watering the horses and washing the car 
and wagons. The tank is emptied during the winter months. 
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A tap near the lavatory for hose is convenient to concrete 
wash-platform just outside. The corner opposite the lava- 
torv is convenient for location of the oil tank. 

Extending across the bow window end of the garage is a 
capacious work bench with vise, underneath which are two 
bunks of roomy drawers and a cupboard, while at the right 
is the gasoline pump leading from a steel tank placed in a 
properly drained concrete pit situated 10 feet outside the 
building. 

The building is lighted by electricity with concealed wir- 
ing and has a telephone. The accompanying view of the 
building is the rear, entered by drive from the residence. 
Enjoyment of this building, which was entirely designed by 
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roads. 
up any hill; I can go anywhere there is a footing for wheels. 
My experience with both machines has been to keep out of 
the mud; it is unpleasant to go along on low speed through 
mud I now take the automobile only when the 
roads are dry. I see my confréres out in the mud with their 
machines but they don’t make any better time than I do with 
my team. I average 18 miles on a gallon of gasoline, The 
first set of tires (137) lasted for 1,800 miles; they were guar 
anteed for 3,000 miles. The company allowed me for the 
1,200 miles on a new set, 

As for caring for one’s own car, a physician who is fairly 
busy will have no time for this. I tried to look after 
machine but found, when I needed it most, that something 
needed adjusting, and by the time I had it in shape I could 
have made the trip by team. An automobile is not so cheap 
as a team and buggy for the simple reason that one will ride 
for pleasure two or three times as much as for business. 
When the roads are good there is no riding comparable to an 
auto; I can make my calls in one-half the time and the trip 
is a pleasure in hot weather, instead of work as it is when 
one is driving a team over a hot, dry and dusty road. If 
one can possibly afford it, one ought to have an acetylene 
tank (151) else electricity. The 
choking up and the lights are going out; the carbid generators 
have given me more trouble than the rest of the machinery 
combined. Also if real labor one should 
have the car equipped with quick detachable rims, 


F. M. Vesseiis, M.D., Perryville, Mo. 


The machine is simple and easy to operate; it pulls 


and slush. 


my 


or carbid generators are 


one wants to avoid 


[Illustration near the end of the automobile section. ] 


Winter’s Snows Need Not Stop the Auto.—I average 40 or 
50 miles a day and have never hesitated, because of weather 


+ 90.— The stable and garage of Dr. G. M. Lewis, 

Vernon, N. Y., built at a cost of $1,500. A plan is 
e 1056 

vner, suggests nothing to be desired in the 


change or improvement. 
G. M. Lewis, M.D., Vernon, N. Y. 
THE JOY OF AUTO RIDING 


sle-chain drive five-passenger car (135), 


t nan told me, would weigh 2,100 pounds. 
\\ itor and gasoline tank full, with tool 
weighed 2,400 pounds. It cost $775. — 
li iarge and heavy for a physician. The Ta 
{ by 3 were too small for the weight 
to pieces long before the guaranteed 
" s attained. IT sold it and in June, 1911, 
1 | tf a light runabout (136): actual weight 
‘ 1.170 pounds. It is light, hence easy on 
‘ -. T can go with it everywhere I could 
" e heavier car and more. It does not sink 
ones » low, marshy place between two hills = fox. “rhe position of the garage is an original idea of Dr. M Viv 
and at night. The ear sank to the axles, the located near the inner boundary mt the , ind be iit a part of | 
the wheels still spun. The power was there but exposed to the weathe rhe garag u heated f i n is 
the rest of the hous« Ir low I ris that he is very much pleased* with 


the mud was so thin that there was nothing for 
wheels to pull on, 

The speed limit in Missouri is regulated by 
lowing language: “A rate of speed in excess 
a distance of ¥% mile shall be presumptive evidence 


gurage 


law in the fol 


of 25 miles an 


hour for 
of driving at a rate of speed which is not careful—prudent.” 
Our very crooked, there being many sharp turns, 
the view being obstructed by trees and fences; the risk of 
running over 20 miles per hour is thus very great. My car 
Is hot so speedy as others but I can exceed the speed limit: 
1 average 16 miles up hill and down hill over all kinds of 


roads are 


and with his choice 


of an automobile. 


or roads, to go out day or night. During three vears of ear 
driving I stuck the jt 
trouble. blizzards I 
drifts and around cars of six to eight times the cost and hav 
never had to walk home, My two-cylinder car (16% to 
cost me, everything included, an average of $15 a month, my 
four-cylinder (169) $30 to $35 a month, and I am not a care 
ful driver. I believe this car will stand than 
any other for the money.—PauL B. Magnuson, M.D., Chicago 
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AUTOMOBILE ACCESSORIES AND AIDS TO COMFORT 


A SIX-CYLINDER ENTHUSIAST 


MY automobile experience has been particularly fortunate, 
perhaps owing to the fact that my cars have been big and 
strong, equal to all emergencies and all the difficulties of bad 
roads and hills. When I put my 40-horse-power, four-cylinder 
ear (163) into the shop last summer for overhauling, I was 
permitted to use a 48-horse-power, six-cylinder car of the 
same make until my car should be ready for delivery, but I 
never drove the “four” again. 

The “six” showed such surprising advantages, in its ease 
of handling, its ability to slow down and pick up again 
quickly in traflie without change of gear, its splendid reserve 
of power for hills and bad roads, and its all-round masterful 
conduet, that I could never again have been content with the 
“four.” I am a six-eylinder enthusiast, because I know the 
difference between the two types and it is my judgment that 
if one wants to get all the satisfaction and security that a 
motor car aflords, if one wants always to be able to get there 
and back (without any doubt about it) and with minimum 
effort on his part, one needs a “six” to accomplish that result. 
In the period that I have had my “six,” I 
expense for repairs and the air that is in my tires to-day is 
the same that has been there for at 


have been at no 


importance, especially so when a car has been standing out 
in the cold for any considerable period. 

When I purchased my old four-cylinder car, I had some 
ignition trouble but shortly afterward I equipped my car with 
a new set of spark plugs (164); and when I purchased my 
new “six” I used the four old plugs (with the addition of two 
new ones) and have not had to remove them since. I have 
had no more trouble from that source. 

There is one thing more I am going to add to my car that 
I saw on a physician’s car the other day, and that is a eur- 
tain that acts as a door in front. It is on a spring roller 
fastened perpendicularly and when one wishes the front closed 
tightly one pulls it back and hooks it to the bow of the top; 
when one wants it open, one merely unhooks it and it opens 
itself. This 
curtain is on 
the principle 
of common 


a 


least five months, 


ADVANTAGES OF A WARM GARAGE 


I keep my car in a warm garage 
ind find the $1.50 
per month for heat, well paid for in 
the readiness of ear, I 
never have to lose time waiting for 
the up, because it “ 
is always warm. This is very im- 
Perhaps 


expense, about 


evel my 
motor to warm 


portant to a physician, 


this warming-feature is one ~ 
reason Why I escape repair NN) 


Tig. 22.—TITonse, auto (125) and family of Dr. N. A. Kaa, 
Stockton, Tl Ibr. Kaa’s office is in the basement, as shown 
in the floor plan (Fig. 18) on page 1056. The tennis court 
is shown at the right. 


bills. A warm motor is not subject to the accidents that 
often occur to a chilled one. 

I do not, however, risk the item of repairs. Every three 
months or so (oftener if I have any misgivings) I send my 
ear to the shop for a looking over. This examination has 
thus far failed to reveal any defects except the need for tight- 
ening a nut and there. I drive every day and nearly 
every night the year around. I make from five to fifteen 
calls per trip, and all during the coldest weather I have not 
had to erank my motor more than a dozen times. The self- 
starter on my car is of the compressed-air type and it appeals 
to me because the air puts the pistons in motion before the 
spark takes place. The motor therefore escapes the shocks 
that are consequent on starting on the spark, a matter of 


here 


Woolery, 
tonville, Ind 
crossing a k 
foot-bridge f 
destrians, “In a 
country pra 
like this,” w S 
Dr. Woolerr. 
auto has t 
pressed into s 
pretty bard - 
ice, but n 
(198) has 1 
failed me yr \\ 
also have a it 
many hills i: is 
section, but st 
House and antomobile of the road- 
(168) of Dr. S. FE. Carlton, Cleveland. macadamized 


"ig. 23. 


ae window-shade roller, only a stronger spring is needed. 


My car carries a four-bucket seat-body and cannot be classed 
as a light weight by any means, I drive with reasonabh 
especially when rounding corners and yet, in spite of weight, 
bau roads, and the like, I have had no tire trouble worth 
mentioning. 

When a manufacturer equips a big car with big tires the 
proportion of tires to weight is fully as great a factor of 
safety as is to be found on little light-weight cars equipped 
with small tires. It seems to me as broad as it is long. and 
that no physician need deprive himself of the pleasure and 
comfort of a big car through fear of the tire bugaboo. It 
the wheel base is long, it adds to the comfort and pleasure as 
well as safety of the car. 


eare, 


S. E. Carton, M.D., Cleveland. 


THE MAINTENANCE OF THE PHYSICIAN’S CAR 


TO THE physician who is not a natural born mechanicai 
engineer the selection of a car to meet his requirements is a 
problem that is becoming more difficult every year. A score 
or so of years ago, when there was but one make, a choice 
was easy. When the inexperienced falls into the clutches of 
a voluble salesman, or a dozen of them, which way is the 
disciple of Esculapius going to turn? It goes without saying 
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that one situated as I am, with the bulk of practice among 
farmers, the strains to which a car will be subjected are very 
different from one that is to be used on asphalt or macadam 
pavements. This article is written from the standpoint of 
the country doctor, and on the supposition that the auto is 
a financial investment, one expected to bring in some returns, 
and not a mere luxury to be used for pleasure and recreation. 

I have a splendid horse; I feel that it is essential that a 
country doctor should have at least one good horse, as at cer- 
tain seasons of the year the snow and mud render an ordi- 
nary auto, with moderate power, worse than useless. I 
bought a car (149) last September and have run it over 800 
miles. A brother physician in a neighboring town has used a 
runabout of this make (but different model) for two years 
with practically no outlay for repairs, except tires, and that 
looked like a very good recommendation. My car is so lig!it 
that I can lift any wheel by the hub. The springs are excel- 
lent, and, therefore, the wear on the tires is reduced to a 
minimum. This last point is a very important one when 
rough and stony roads are a factor. I have but one criticism 
to make against this little runabout and that is, it has but 
two forward gears. For best results a car should have at 
least three forward gears, high, intermediate and low. Heavy 
mud and long low hills are too much for high gear and the 
low (which will climb anything that can be climbed) is too 
slow. 


!'c 25.—Adjustable radiator curtain devised by Dr. A. E. Midgley, 
Center, Wis., for his automobile (149) in cold weather. C, 

‘ drawn half way. W, Weight to lower the curtain when the 
eleased. P, Pulleys over which runs the cord A to the 

rd. E, Below the radiator, exhaust tube from the radiator. 


DO YOUR OWN REPAIRS 
engine, although a single cylinder, runs smoothly and 
most no perceptible vibration, and when the roads are 
i condition takes me along at a speed up to 25 miles 
an hour, which is fast enough for country driving. The piston 
imi valves are easily removed for cleaning or grinding. | 


have made a small tool so I can do my own grinding. The 
nearest repair shop is 6 miles distant, but as I have a good 
set_ of tools, I have been able to do the little adjusting and 


alteration that has been desirable, if not altogether necessary. 


ADJUSTABLE RADIATOR CURTAIN 


[ do not use an anti-freeze mixture. When the engine is 
cold and the temperature around zero, filling the radiator with 
hot water and warming the carbureter enables one to start 
the engine easily. Covering the radiator with a robe while 
making a call keeps the water warm. The engine yields the 
most power when the water is boiling. To prevent undue 
cooling in cold weather I have arranged an adjustable curtain 
that is operated by a cord from the driving seat. A tube 
extending from the radiator vent to the side of the car in 
front enables one to see when the water is hot by the escap- 
ing steam, and to adjust the curtain accordingly without 
stopping and getting out. By slacking the cord, the curtain 
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is pulled down by a weight consisting of a l-ounce ointment 
box filled with melted lead. The curtain slides on two ver- 
tical wires, held thereto by small rings made from bell wire. 


HOME-MADE HEATER FOR GENERATOR 

I tried a mixture of wood alcohol and water as an anti- 
freeze mixture in my generator (being still antiquated enough 
to use a generator), and the light was miserable, and fre- 
quently when a bump was encountered would go out. I eut 
up two tomato cans and made a small box with one concave 
surface to fit the convexity of the generator water compart 
ment. The pieces were riveted, not soldered. The box is 
attached to the tank by wire hoops, after both box and tank 
are enclosed in asbestos, A small piece of carriage heater 
coal will keep the water warm on the coldest night, the colder 
the weather, the larger the prece of coal. The temperature ; 
can also be regulated by inserting a strip of asbestos between 


the coal and the inside surface of the box. Empty the tank 
when through for the night and blow out condensed moisture 


war 


Fig. 26.—View of the dashboard as ar ! d n r ? Tr 
A. E. Midgley, Lima Center, Wis. ©, Cord for ad ne the | 
tor curtain. H, Generator heater L, 


bracket. W, Watch and speedometer. X, Silk lamp cord from p 
button on steering wheel to battery and lamp 


from gas tubing and burners, to avoid any water that might 
have collected from obstructing the tubing by freezing. Some 
makes of this coal can be ignited over a small alcohol lamp 
carried in the tool box. I have made a large roomy locker and 
bolted it to rear of auto. Water can be carried in a vacuum 
bottle or obtained at a farm house if one is overtaken by 
darkness on the road, or even drawn from the radiator. 


HOME-MADE DASIL LAMP 

At the side of the speedometer I have a small box contain- 
ing cotton waste and holding a dollar watch. Over these is 
hung a dash lamp bracket with a 2 ¢.p. tungsten lamp oper- 
ated from the dry cells. A push button with an extra long 
plunger (so it can be operated by the gloved hand) is mounted 
on the steering wheel within convenient reach of the thumb, 
When one desires to make a reading, the button is pressed. 
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all. 
is extremely small. 
use two sets and connect the extra set to the magneto post 
of the coil, Alternate sides daily. Connect lamp to one of 
the sets, but use the other set for ignition at night. This 
arrangement will not interfere with ignition, and your motor 


No need of striking matches. The current consumption 
If your ignition is operated by dry cells, 


will never “go dead” on the road from the batteries giving 
out. When one set shows signs of weakness, replace it. 


THE TOOLS ONE NEEDS 

The extent of the repairs one is able to make will depend 
on one’s ability as a mechanic, outfit of and his 
inclination to work. To the inexperienced I would suggest 
the following tools, same to be acquired as you progress in 
the art of using the hands. A good automatic tire 
vuleanizer, When the casing is gashed, mend it. Don’t wait 
Blow-outs are expensive and sometimes dis 
them, <A drill with two chucks, and 
Screw plates, 4% inch to 44 inch machine thread, 


his tools 


userul 


blow-out. 
astrous. Avoid 
set of drills. 


for a 
breast 


nd 14 inch to inch A, A. M. thread. Gasoline torci 
with hook to hold soldering iron. Soldering outfit. <A full 


set of wrenches including an 18-inch monkey wrench and a 10 
or 12-inch Stillson wrench. A Tinner’s 
hack saw, voltammeter, cold chisel, hammers, screw 


strong bench vise. 
shears, 


drivers, files, pliers, ete. 


WARM THE AIR FOR CARBURETER 


For cold weather it is desirable to have an air tube from 
the exhaust pipe to the carbureter intake, else the gasoline 


will not vaporize properly. The cylinder oil and the trans- 
mission and differential grease should be selected carefully 
Some of these products now on the market become so hard at 
around 15 that cranking the 
an impossibility, owing to the binding 
as to have 
with kerosene, or better, 


temperatures degrees above, 


becomes almost 


of the transmission. If vou are so unfortunate 


hat kind of grease, try softening it 


et thre zero” kind 


GRAVEL FLOORED GADAGE 

Che floor of my garage is gravel, except the runways, which 
ire made of cement and about 30 inches wide. Drippings from 
transmission fall on the gravel, whieh can be shoveled out 


from time to time and replaced. A greasy, oil-soaked floor is 
etrimental to the tires 

\iv car will run trom 20 to 25 miles on one gallon of gaso- 
linne when the roads are in good condition. The running 
is very low Phe depreciation on a car costing $1,000 
romore will almost pay for a car like mine the tirst year, 

\s to the practicability of the auto in very cold weather, 
‘ or lower, it wall depend a good deal on the car. With 


rbureter will not work satisfactorily unless heated. 

When one is called on to make a hurry call within a couple 
of miles he will often save time by hitching up the old reli- 
orse, tor a gasoline engine will sometimes positively 

to run when cold. The starting can be expedited by 

the radiator with hot water, by warming the car- 
ter, and by using the hot air intake as already men 


kor country work when there is considerable snow, the low 


yi! d auto is impracticable. The furrows made by cutters 


bob-sleds are several inches narrower than the auto tread, 
thus: bringing one side out into the deep snow. 

Drv batteries that 
ised by employing the following arrangement: 
three or more cells in “parallel” until the desired amperage is 


show may still be 


Arrange two, 


signs of giving out 


obtained, and connect suflicient number of such units in 
scries” to vive the desired voltage. They will work well for 
weeks. If vou have never tried it there is a pleasant sur 
prise in store tor you 


During dry the eddies around the wind shield draw 
in a fine impalpable dust that I should think would be highly 
detrimental to one afflicted with pulmonary disease. I have 
this 


weather 


mentioned. 
A. E. Minciey. M.D., Lima Center, Wis. 


hever seen 


It’s a poor engine that won’t work both ways. 


SELF-STARTERS 


Jour. A. M. A. 
APRIL 6, 1912 


SELF-STARTERS 

NEVER before in the history of the motor car has so 
much attention been given to the refinements for safety and 
convenience, both by the manufacturer and purchaser. The 
self-starter is probably the greatest of these refinements. 
Most of us know, by experience, how exasperating it is to 
be compelled to wade in the mud and rain, and crank a cold 
car, until “patience ceases to be a virtue,” and patients have 
sought other medical assistance. The self-starter eliminates 
this, and also prevents the stalling of the engine, in the eon- 
gested traflice-ways of our cities. Too, the self-starter is effec- 
tual preventive treatment for fractures of the forearm, whic! 
have become frequent. It has more than any other 
device to make the gas car practical for ladies’ use, [Tllus- 
tration near the end of the automobile section.] 

There are three classes of self-starters: the compressed air 
type, the gas type, and the electric. In the air type, thie 
air is compressed by the engine of the car; and when th 
car is to be cranked, the contpressed air is turned into the 
cylinders, causing the engine to assume the natural motion 
Two great disadvantages of this variety are that the com 
pressed air tank, pump and pipes are very liable to leakave 


done 


and that when the highly compressed air is liberated, wit}, 
the gas vapor, in the chambers, the mixture j- 
greatly thinned, making starting diilieult and uncertain. 

In the gas type, a small charge of the acetylene gas use! 


combustion 


for the lamps is turned into the combustion chambers of ty 
cylinders, and ignited by a spark from the ignition system 
thus starting the engine. The greatest disadvantages of t'\i- 
type are that it is expensive and uncertain, owing to th 
use of so much gas, and the lack of constant supply; a) 
that it is dangerous, for a thin mixture of air and acetylene 
gas is highly explosive. 

The electric self-starter is by far the most practical, beeause 
imitation of continuous hand-crankiny 


it combines a good 


with a constant source of current for lighting, and hig 
eflicient ignition. There are several kinds of electric s 
starters, but they all have for their foundation the use o 


combined motor-generator, storage cells, and necessary devicvs 
of control. The is turned from the storage batt. 
into the motor, causing it to turn the engine of the car ov 


current 


and after the engine is started. the same motor is driven «- 
which atfords a and etlicient 
After years of automobile experience, 1 


constant source ¢ 


a venerator, 
electric current, 
electrie self-starter impresses me as the most efficient, relia- 
ble and inexpensive of all; Tam using one which was invented 
by my son, 

Dora Greene-Wiison, M.D., Kansas City, Mo 


THE ACCESSORIES THE THINGS THAT COUNT 
THE are make 
operation, First is the gasoline 
accessible place on the pipe line, preferably near the ear 
bureter. This, if occasionally drained, will prevent clogging 
of the carbureter with consequent delay on the road. 


ease of 


comfort and 
located in sony 


tor 
strainer, 


what 


POWER TIRE PUMP AND JACK 


most important item is a tire 
carbonic gas, ready inflated demountable tires 


power pump 


second 


The 
Air bottles, 


and such are very well in their place, but a tire pump op: 
ated by the engine is always ready when you need it. Thes 
iire pumps are of many varieties, some of them are ver) 
complicated. A simple and durable one (189) ean be con 


nected with a pressure gauge located on the dash and always 
in view. If one has a power air pump then the next usetul 
accessory is the pneumatie-jack, which will raise the car in 
case of necessity without the back breaking work of thie 
hand-operated jack. 

I have found tires that are blown out on the side valuable 
when used in the following manner: Carefully cut the beal 
off from both take a new tire of the same size and 
place it in the old easing; then put it on the wheel in the 
usual manner, The tire put on with care in this way will 
easily run from 10,000 to 15,000 miles unless punctured by 
If, however, the old easing 


sides; 


some very sharp and long nail. 
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WINDLASS WHEN 
is put on with the new casing already on the wheel, no such 
mileage can be attained, because the fabric of the new cas- 
ing is invariably broken in the putting-on process. 

ELECTRIC LIGHTS THE BEST 

Lights are of vast importance and nothing can compare 
with electric lights. Those who have means of applying the 
dynamo system can secure abundant satisfaction from a cheap 
and substantial product (190). 
with the dynamo system can get current for their lamps 
from a storage battery, 100 ampere-hour being an abundance. 
Battery can be charged once or twice a week with an alter- 
nating eurrent rectifier (191). 

The same socket in the back of the car (which is connected 
to the storage battery and through which it is charged by a 
plug from a rectifier) will serve as a connection for a trouble 
lamp. This trouble lamp with about twenty feet of cord is 
« mighty handy thing when in trouble on the road at night. 
“witches for the various lamps are not yet made perfect. 
(hey are too easily broken and too difficult to repair. 


Those who cannot connect 


“7. Pulling an automobile up the steep bank of a washout by 


d tackle According to Popular Mechanics, through whose 
we use the picture, a Californian, whose business keeps 
veling by motor car over all kinds of roads and in every 
weather, has equipped his car with a block-and-tackle outfit 
ney service. The accessories of the block and tackle are 
ake, the necessary rope cable and two capstan drums, thx 
ne fitted to the hubs of the rear wheels. In case the cat 
wxgced in a mud hole or sticks in the heavy sand of a 
he is not at the mercy of a chance farmer with a team of 
hut simply drives the iron stake some distance ahead of the 
sts the block and tackle, takes a turn of his cable around 
capstan drums, starts the engine and pulls himself out 


\ e An interesting feature of the outfit is the removal of 
t seat and the substitution of a box for the storage of the 
! nd tackle, containing 500 feet of rope, tools and a camp 


oulit tor use through unsettled districts. 

SELF-STARTERS 
\ matter of great importance to a doctor who drives his 
own car is a self-starter. Getting out in the mud from ten 
to twenty times in the morning, even when the weather is 
hice, Is a rather strenuous proposition; besides there is th 
danger of broken wrists and shins. The trouble with com 
pressed air or gas starters is that occasionally the engin 
stops on the dead-center, when no amount of pressure will 
turn 


er over; and it seems that this is apt to happen with 
the car stalled in a mud hole or on a railway crossing. An 
additional drawback to this style of starter is the difliculty 
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of keeping the tanks and pipe lines tight. and the necessity 
for perfect compression in the cylinders, with frequent regrind 
ing of valves. Some compressed gas starters (192) are no 
open to this last objection, but they frequently fail through 
improper mixture. 

The best electric starter (193) is almost perfection; fo 
it will start the motor from any position of the pistons, and 
will repeat the operation many times in case the motor fa ls 
to go at once, Besides, this outtit obviates the necessity of 
oil or gas lamps and the owner is independent of any charg 
ing station. Of the spring starters I have only had expel 
ence with one (194). This company will perhaps, some «ay 
put out a good starter; but I do not think much of its pr 
ent product, Breakages are common and the COMPANY Chat 


for repairs, even when the starter is at fault. 


RADIATOR FOR WINTER 
A very nice accessory for any ear is a radiator made like a 
water back of three or four lengths of '4-ineh pipe and 
nected through a globe valve directly with the exhaust man 
fold. This radiator being of iron is not easily damaged. a 
ean lie on the floor under the legs of the passengers If 


globe valve is on the inside of the ear, the heat can be regen 
lated to a nicety or shut off at a moment’s notice. 


WINDLASS HANDY WHEN STUCK 
Country doctors who go over the bad roads need an addi 
tional contrivance which will some dav be built in all ears 


I refer to a windlass on which is coiled about 100 feet of 


small wire cable. The windlass should be built into the fram: 
and thrown into gear with the transmission by a special s 
The eable should be threaded thro ih the tront part ot 
frame and be terminated by a stout hoo in case of ty f 
hopelessly stalled in mud, snow, or sand or down an emba 
ment a car having one of these outtits need ask help ‘of ne 
one 
Hi. N. Cross, M.D., Stockton, Cal, 
REPAIRING DONE AT HOME 

SINCE 1902, beginning with a little eurb-dash ear (112 | 
have owned nineteen different makes, some good and sony, 
not much good. The ear 113) shown on page 1071, D 
28.000 miles and at last burned up on the road. My present 


runabout (114) I like very well as far as the ear itself j 


concerned, my complaint being on the prices chareed for part 
| | 


and for repair work. I wish to emphasize the necessity o 
the owners being repairmen as well as physicians: the troub 
With us is that we go to the repairmen with all little defect. 


The following mav serve as an illustration of my experi 


ences leading to this view of the situation I had a defective 


steering-gear which I took to Indianapolis lor repair, ‘| 
parts cost S17 and labor $24.62, After paving these amounts 
I drove the ear for five blocks, when ] had to return it to 
another garage to have all the work done over again. cost 
S$11.05 more before I could get the car home [ demand 
from the first-mentioned people the return of this amount 
Which was not done Being tired of this skin game. J prt 
on an old suit, got out the tools | had and went to wor 

took the motor and steering - gear dow?) and Prepare 

one day a defect on which I had foolish, spent S52.62 \ 


professional friend, who has a car of the same make. asks 
me one day to examine his car, which he could not start: 


he had been told by the repairmen that the motor had to 


be taken down, being full of carbon 1 found that there was 
a little water on the connecting wire on the spark plug. and 


staurtel 
the motor. Of course. the repaurimnen dil not quite like this 


took a small plece ot Waste, Wiped olf the pomts and 


simple solution of the problem, Let us vet the old suits 
down and get to repairing “our own cars! I could not d 
Without my motor car, but [ realize that To must do my own 
repuring. As to tires, the pneumatic ix surely not the tir 
for the medical profession; | have used a substitute 11 


and like it very much 


CHARLES W. Pacer, M.D... Greensburg. tnd 
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EXACT CALCULATIONS 
BEING no longer an experiment with the physician, the 
automobile offers a problem to be studied from an economic 
undertake to study the actual cost of a 
machine The 
moderate-priced car is perhaps more economical and the eco- 
nomical machine is one that will give greater satisfaction. 


standpoint. Few 
which is necessary to an economic conclusion. 


Me. 28 1. Luneh box and vacuum bottle case with a folding 

nent to tl id which can b transformed into a_tabl 

! s by Dr. hk. M. Harbin, Rome, Ga, All of this has thr 

runce of one box and can be fastened to the running board 

witl pring ies that are used for fastening windows. 2 nd 

view, showing table unfolded trom the lid. 8. Side view, show 
ne legs in pes m 

When the repair bill goes up harrowing experiences have 

happened. Any one who cares to investigate the cost of a 


ear will find that the following calculations are approximately 


correct, with good luck. The caleulated cost of the manutac 


turers is a snare and a delusion. 
$1,200 Car 


$3,000 CaR 
LASTING 


LASTING 


6G YRS., 4 Yrs.. 

40,000 SO 000 

MILEAGE. MILEAGE. 
Depreciation per vear......+. $500 $300 
Interest 6 per cent. per year R 180 72 
Two sets #&inch tires per year, 184 
Gasoline, repairs, ete..... 200 200 
$1,200 $756 
Cost per month..... $100 $65 


When the cost of a chauffeur is added, an additional expense 


of maintenance should be added. It is not necessary for the 


ATTACHMENT 


physician to do any repairs, but it is economically necessary 
for him to go to the garage with the diagnosis made of repairs 
needed, and if he fails to understand his machine he will have 
the bill to pay. I have run a roadster (152) 20,000 miles 
and it is still giving satisfaction, but I have a new three- 
passenger car (153) as a reserve car. I have found it satis 
factory never to house a car at home for the night unless it 
is good for 100 miles. I have a clean, comfortable garage with 
good lights and spend an hour twice a week in the late even- 
ings for miscellaneous inspection. The one who has not time 
for this will spend more time than that on the highways. To 
those who have to make cross country trips for consultations 
I would suggest a box for vacuum bottles, fastened to the 
running-board with window fasteners (see illustration). That 
will give the physician an opportunity to enjoy outings with 
his family. 


R. M. Harwin, M.D., Rome, Ga. 


THE AUTOMOBILE AN INVESTMENT 
FROM the time I bought my ear (140) in the fall of 1910 
until I exchanged it for another one a year later, covering 
7.400 miles in this interval, I did not lose a day’s ser 
When I turned in my 1911 model in Boston, I stepped into 
1912 ear and this has, so far, given me as good sery\ 


a 

No road has been too bad or snow storm too deep to inter- 
fere with my work. Aside from depreciation of car, it 3 
cost me 8 cents a mile to run it. This includes every exper ec, 
even automobile clothing and various experiments [ tri: n 
the shape of bumpers, treads, ete., in fact everything that I 


This is about one-hal: ot 


could possibly charge to the car. 
In addit to 


what my horse equipment used to cost me. 


this saving in expense, the automobile has given me quicker 
service, a larger range, and a saving of 50 per cent. in time. 
STUNG 

I have experimented with various devices, many of » h 
were unsitistactory; for instance, I bought a set of trea nd 
the only advantage they have is that they prevent punetyres. 
They are more expensive to run than the ordinary shoe- and 
only prevent skidding when new, *I also bought two sichal- 
ine devices; one of these was an electric horn which ld 
not be heard across the street and was labeled by my 1 ls 


Another was a t- 
ved 


the 


as the “big horn with the little noise.” 
ling device which I found out, after I had paid for and 1 
it. would cost about three times its price to install 
car: so I have settled down to the regular automobile bulb 
horn as being the best signaling device. 


Last winter I kept my car in a garage where there s no 
heat of any kind and it generally started on the third turn- 
over of the crank, which speaks well for the engine and its 
fuel and oiling system, Of course there have been minor 


troubles which are common to any automobile but none of 
these was serious enough to delay me more than a short 


time and most of them I could overcome myself. For these 


7.000 miles I have used up exactly 14 gallons of cylinder oil; 
for this distance I had five tires and with some patching they 
would have been good for some 2,000 miles more. © my 


1912 car I am using non-skid tires (141), which I think are 
superior to any I have run across. The car has just the right 
horse-power to give economy of wear; more than this horse 

It is a very easy riding 
Aside from washing, tight 


power (32) means more vibration. 
car and needs no shock absorbers. 
ening up nuts oceasionally and the like, all I have to do to 
it is to put in gasoline and oil. I find it better to add a pint 
or so of cylinder oil at a time rather than to put in a large 
quantity. The carbureter (142) is certainly not a cold 
weather carbureter; however, it gives good service by the use 
of an adjustable curtain in front of the radiator. 

I use a runabout type which gives ample carrying space in 
the rear. I would prefer a left-hand drive, to which about 
With fore-door body and the 


all the cars will come in time. 
most 


wind-shield one can be very comfortable even in the 
extreme weather; and by adjusting the planes of the wind- 
shield in the summer, the ear can be kept cool. The fore: 
door also keeps out a lot of dust. In these days of traffic 
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regulations a reliable speedometer (143) is necessary. The 
braking system of the car is particularly good and good 
brakes are an absolute requirement, especially for a physician. 
The demountable rims are also a very necessary luxury. On 
the whole, an automobile should be looked on as an invest- 
ment giving the best return for the money, 


ATTENTION TO LITTLE POINTS ADDS COMFORT 
Foot-warmers have not been needed at all; and owing to 
the fore-doors and wind-shield I use less covering for my 
hands than when I drove a horse. The wear on tires is less 
with a moderate speed; and filling every little cut in the tires 
I look over my tires every night and fill all 
cuts, letting them stand over night to harden. My garage 
has a cement floor with cement blocks for sills; the upper 
part is made in parts so it can be taken down and easily 

Under the shingles I have tarred paper. 


saves a lot. 


transported, 
TOO LITTLE EXERCISE 

There is one serious objection to the use of the automobile. 
It makes one lazy, and much less walking is done. A physi- 
cian has little enough exercise anyway, and I find that I am 
inclined to take less since I have run an auto. My garage is 
residence, and I have a switch in the house so 
An electric 


back of my 
s to light the garage before leaving the house. 
lamp or an electric flat-iron placed under the hood keeps the 
water from freezing and the engine warm. Denatured alcohol 

ould of course be used in the radiator. To show how little 
trouble my ear is, I wore a white flannel suit almost all last 
-immer. There are not many cars with which this would be 


~sible. 
A. F. Wueat, M.D., Manchester, N. H. 


EMPLOY CHAUFFEUR AND ECONOMIZE ENERGY 


A LONG while ago, when I used horses, I found it profit- 
to have some one to drive for me as soon as I could 
wd to pay the necessary wages; and yet I had driven 
ses from the time I was a little boy and could drive them 
tomatically” if I could do anything automatically. But, 
tomatic effort is still effort, and uses strength, even though 
oes not call on the same brain functions that are used in 
sick room and the consulting room. With this idea I 
often urged some men to stop driving their own cars 
employ chauffeurs, because the economy in effort would 
rolitable—more strength could be put into more remun- 
work, and a larger volume of remunerative work could 
ne. 
DRIVE AUTO?—STOP WRITING PAPERS 
well remember one man saying that when he began to 
in automobile he stopped writing papers, and I under 
that to mean that he stopped productive thinking and 
only the absolutely necessary thinking to enable him to 
I think President Jordan is eredited 
saving that one should never do any of these things 
one can hire someone else to do, and I am sure that is 
advice. 
that we cannot all have chauffeurs, for I have 
ed many miles to save car fares, but those of us who 
and earnest are sure to come to the time 
the chauffeur question will come up, and to such a man 
“get a chauileur,” for, if an “automatically” 
lriven automobile can save more time, by doing more, than 
the horse. the chauffeur-driven automobile will save more yet 
ind will leave a good margin of strength for efforts of a 
higher type than any form of automatism. 


ribe or operate. 


know 
industrious 


1 would say 


A CHAUFFEUR’S PRACTICAL ADVICE 

And now my chauffeur, W. W. Earle, who has driven my 
cars for me for nearly four years, gives me these practical 
points from the standpoint of the physician’s chauffeur—that 
is, from the standpoint of an automobile man who knows 
trom experience about a physician’s needs in driving. 

“For a business car, do not have any more weight than is 
necessary, for it will have to be paid for in gasoline and tires. 
For a light car, a 25 horse-power, long-stroke motor is sufli- 
cient, but be sure-to have more power than is really needed. 


AUTOMOBILE 


GAME 1063 
“A self-starter, demountable rims, anti-skid rear tires, elec- 

tric headlights operated by dynamo or magneto and battery, 

electric and oil side- and tail-lights should be included. 

“Be sure that the steering knuckles are not below the front 
axle. See that the seats are comfortable, with plenty of leg 
room. After demonstration on hills see that the engine is 
not overheated and that there is no oil leakage from the end 
of the crank shaft or transmission. 

“The carbureter, transmission, clutch, valves and pump 
should be easy of access, in fact all parts should be accessible, 
but these in particular. An air adjustment for the carbureter 
should be located on the dash. The clutch should be easily 
removed without disturbing the transmission, 

“The car should be shaft-driven with full floating rear axles 
and torsion rod. The brakes should be double, on rear wheels, 
with good surface and lined with material which will not 
burn; they should also be easily adjusted. The valves in the 
motor should be of generous diameter with good lift and 
pitch. All wires should be well protected. The tires should 
be oversize. The motor should be able to pull slowly on high 
gear, and pick up readily; this is very important in city 
work.” 

My car (104) has climbed the Sierra Nevadas a couple of 
times, has done some hard and rough work up about Lake 
Tahoe, has been up Mount Hamilton, at the Lick Observatory, 
has made the Guerneville grade on the trip to the Bohemian 
Grove, and done all the things that we asked of it readily. 


Harry M. SuerMan, M.D., San Francisco. 


SOMETHING FOR THE DOCTOR'S 
AUTOMOBILE GAME 


A correspondent sends the following outline for a game 
such as might be enjoyed at an afternoon tea or to amuse 
friends in the evening. Our correspondent used it at a St. 
Patrick’s day luncheon, March 18, introducing it with the 
following original explanation: 


WIFE—AN 


Were Saint Patrick here to-day, 
He'd need an auto right away 
Fill out the list with Makes you find, 
And he can choose his favorite kind. 
It is usable, of course, at any time with merely an 
introduction or with some other verse appropriate to the occa- 
automobile, which 


sion. Each item represents the name of an 


the participants are invited to guess and write down. 
. A river in New York, 
2. One of Scott’s novels. 
The discoverer of electri ity. 

4. A planet. 

5. A famous pitcher of the New York Giants. 

6. A pioneer western trail. 

7. Discovered a continent. 

8. One of our presidents. 

9. One of the tri-cities on the Mississippi. 

10. A sleeping-car corporation. 

11. Theater in which Lincoln was shot 

12. First battle of the revolutionary war. 

13. An occupation, 

14. One addicted to strolling. 

15. An instrument for removing dust. 

16. A cabinet officer. 

17. An African explorer. 

18. One of the Apostles. 

19. A president and an Indian implement of war. 
20. Something we burn. 
21. Where Nature looks her best im fall, 

22. A well-known sewing machine, 
23. Business between states. 
24. An old Chicago hotel and a vocalist. 
25. What the people of the United States call themselves, 
26. Pertaining to the government. 
27. Head office in British cabinet. 
28. Incomparable. 

29. A fort in Florida, 
30. Fast and thorough, 
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GOOD ROADS A PANACEA FOR AUTOMOBILE 


TROUBLES 
THE late Zebulon Baird Vance was the war governor of 
North Carolina in the Confederate States of America. In 


consequence of this he incurred certain political disabilities, 
precluding him from subsequently holding office under the 
United States Government, pending the removal of his said 
disabilities. Being elected to the United States Senate from 
his native state, North Carolina, he proceeded to Washington 
to claim his seat. This was denied him, on aceount of his 
unremoved political disabilities. Returning home by rail from 
his unsuccessful effort to gain his seat in the Senate. there 
were in the seat behind him two ministers engaged in a 
heated argument on the, then and now, much debated ques- 
tion of “calling and election.” The ministers appealed to 
Vance for a decision on their respective arguments. Vance 


THE VALUE OF GOOD ROADS 


very generally used here. In front are the roadster (119) 
and my wife’s electric (120). The steep grades in this 
locality makes the automobile problem to a large extent one 
of climbing power and it has taken us a little time and some 
adverse experience to find out just what is needed for such a 
situation. There may be a suggestion in this for some one 
else in the same kind of country. Our first experiment was a 
two-cycle five-passenger touring ear (121) which I had seen 
demonstrated to my satisfaction in the East as a dependable, 
easy running, powerful car for general use. 

But my work here makes a different demand on an engine 
and I soon found myself in difficulties that it took a little 
time to solve. My usual program takes me each morning 
about three blocks down hill to the hospital where I am occu. 
pied until nearly roon, leaving the car standing outside. Then 
| coast down town a few blocks more to my office for a con- 
sultation hour; then back up hill to 
lunch. Then the afternoon, occupied 


partly in driving and partly by a 
longer period in the office, gives t 
machine its real day’s work. The first 
two runs, being down hill, can be ma 


almost without starting the engine an! 
it is only when turn 
back up hill that pull 
power is demanded to any 
great extent. In thes 

short down-hill runs 

two-cycle car gave t 


29.—View of the residence and 2 
automobile (200) of Dr. Carl V. Rey- 
nolds, Asheville, N. C. 


replied, “Gentlemen, you may be called and 7 
may be eleeted, but it ain’t worth a - to you, if 
yeu don't get vour disabilities removed.” 

So it is with automobiles. You may have a good 
machine; vou may properly care for it; you. or 
your chauffeur, may be a good driver, but “it ain't 


Fig. 
H. . Newman, San Diego, Cal. 


worth a to vou” bevond the limits of good 


rowds Pherefore every physician is not so much 


concerned with machines. or machine devices, in all of which 


a omarked degree of efficiency has been attained, as he is 
In the promotion of good roads. A bad road is the only 
‘ing really limiting the usefulness of a good modern machine. 


Who is not pRUN TN an excessive “mud tax”? All should be 
interested in a movement which discloses the false economy 
of bad rounds It civic pride does not appeal, it behooves the 
plvsician, from a monetary standpoint, to get out of the 
rut by using his undisputed influence for better roads—hard 
surfaced roads well maintained roads. Yemember, “he who 
his country die, lets all things die, and all things dving, 


curse him.” C. V. Reynonps, Asheville, N. C. 


THE HILL PROBLEM 
accompanying illustration of our home = shows. the 
garage eut into the hill on which the house stands, an attrae 
tive possibility for high building-lots. Both face the street 
and the lawn and garden between are level with the roof of 
the garage. The material is cement and plaster, which are 


30.—House, garage and automobiles (119, 120, 121) of Dr. and Mrs. 


ble and we at last learned that this type is best adapted for 
long and heavy runs in the country or on level roads in the 
city. Short runs and frequent stops do not give the engine 
a chance to warm up and get into smooth action. 

Now we reserve the touring car for work to which if is 
adapted and it gives perfect satisfaction with the exception 
of taking more gasoline than some other makes. I use the 
roadster for town work and it runs on an amazingly small 
amount of gas. The electric is of a type which is coming 
into general use; it is light and strong and takes the hills 
Without trouble, the principal objections to electrics in any 
country of great distances are the impossibility of recharging 
in remoter districts and, with the lighter of the vehicles, the 
impossibility of heavy pulling or loading. They are the thing 
for town and level roads, however, for ladies’ driving and 


lighter use. H. P. Newman, M.D., San Diego, Cal. 


Oil up an engine in the way it should be done and in its old 
age it will not go back on you. 


ik 
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j , ronds. The ‘ee small pictures represent 
Figs. 31-36.—Some views of interest in connection with the question per 
Crossing the ford, Dlinois mud. and a beautiful view in the 
mountains, This spot is on the national highway referred te In 
went through on their own power. These three pictures were furnishes ’ ! 
sent by Dr. C. V. Reynolds, Asheville, N. C., are of the Grove 4 
road which curves from the foothills to the summit o 191 is proving to be a feat 
miles, on an easy grade of 3 per cent. The road was opened to the public in the s 


lle bousts tl 
Swi 7 Vex as the resident owners Ashev 
able attraction to the motorists touring this Switzerland of America, as well as to th 


espoctively 
ir, th 


; ree overed lands that 
s iles ited States The traverse forest-covel 
only tw ’ mountain roads exclu siv ely for automobile in the 1 nit« d Py t ite . lhe 1 ‘ ‘ 
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i ice ' TY t are encompassed within the broad 
way. and also afford the motorist full enjoyment of the vistas of magnificent scenery that are € l 
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GOOD ROADS—THE KEYNOTE 


BAD roads are not a new thing. Like the poor, they are 
always with us, and so far as history indicates, they have 
always been with us. Good roads also we have with us, 
miles and miles of them, and constantly that mileage is being 
increased at a rapidity never before dreamed of, thanks to 
that greatest of modern industries and achievements—the 
motor car. But we can still look back of the motor ear, 
away back as it now seems, to the 80’s and 90’s, when the 
first real impetus to better roads blossomed forth—the bicycle. 

In history, we have many a tale of noble highways built 
by the people of Carthage, and at a little later date, the 
50,000 miles or more of Appian Ways, leading out in every 
direction from ancient Rome. On this side of the water, we 
have to go to South America to find the earliest and best 
The roads of Peru stand to-day as among the won- 
ders of the world. They lead over mountain tops and in 
many cases through the land of snows. One of these roads 
is 1.500 miles in length (similar to the distance from Boston 
to New Orleans) and 40 feet in width. Our Colonial ancestors 
iad no adequate idea of the future development and demand 
of the highway. <A strip of land without grass was a road, 
and in many instances, its course was cut out by the cattle. 
In 1876, the United States celebrated its hundredth birthday 


roads. 


und also the birth of the wheel. It was not until men 
mounted on wheels, which they had to push, that the real 
condition of the roads was discovered, Out of the sorrows 


of the wheelmen came the birth of good roads. To that 
sturdy band of united workers, the League of American 
Wheelmen, we owe the initial steps that set the people think- 
ing about roads. It gave the start that nothing 
restrain, Others have taken up the burden, all protit- 
ing by the start given to it by the wheelmen of the 80's. 
Nowadays, thanks to the untiring energies of the various 
state and local automobile clubs, stimulated by that ageres- 
sive parent body, the American Automobile Association, tlie 


cause a 


could 


work is going bravely on. In many parts of the country tl 
roads are built by counties, and in others the state it-<el) 
finances the road building. The several annual organized 


iutomobife tours in many of the states have proved a great 
to road building. That father of tours, the annual 
American Automobile Association, in competition 


mcentive 


tour of the 


or the Charles J. Glidden Trophy, sometimes known as the 
\merican Automobile Derby,” deserves the greatest credit 
of all. The laving out of the “Trail to Sunset” route from 
New York to San Francisco is one of the recent marvelous 


Our patriotism is touched and inspired by the 
establishment of the “National Highway” from New York to 
Jacksonville. Greatest of all the patriotic projects, however, 
is the Lincoln Memorial Highway, for which Congress has 
appropriated $2,000,000 to build. This national highway will 
from Washington to ‘historic Gettysburg, over the very 
te traveled by the martyred president when he went to 
make his famous dedication speech. 

We have good cars to-day aplenty. We even have the car- 
de-luxe, with its eut glass flower holder, its sewing bag, its 
vanity bag, its tea basket, with battery of vacuum bottles, 
its combination bridge and writing tables, clocks, thermom- 
eters, barometers, and what not. But the great question 
lhefore the automobile user of to-day is not so much, “Is it 
safe and practical for me to buy and operate a car,” nor is 
it a question how to build good reads, as it is to maintain 
what good roads we have already built, and where to get 
the financial aid for this purpose. The great crying demand 
to-day is for federal aid in the building and maintaining of 


revements, 


nl 


roads. 
The good roads movement has reached a stage where it 
cannot longer be ignored by the government. State and 
county roads are all very well in their way, but as any 
motorist of experience will state, there are so many instances 
where one state or county road ends, and there will follow 
stretch of bad road before the good ones commence 
It may not be a long stretch but it will be enough 
from where it wants to and originally 
I have noticed hundreds of instances of this 


a long 
again. 
to divert travel 
intended to go. 


THE VALUE OF 


in my trips over the country, as well as the absence of 
bridges over the small streams in many parts of the country, 
making it necessary to ford them, bad alike for car and 
Federal aid should come in, at least, to fill up 
the gaps. Congress can never resist united pressure for good 
roads appropriation. The commanding and influential posi- 
tion held by medical men in this country should be of great 
value. No special class uses the automobile more, both for 
daily use and touring. Members of the profession are found 
prominent in nearly all the important clubs. Their united 
efforts should be of value. Philadelphia has its Doctors Auto- 
mobile Club, and the Doctors Automobile Association of 
America, first suggested by the author, has already assumed 
definite proportions, 
Davin Epwarp Hoaa, M.D., New York City. 


occupants. 


A SATISFACTORY EXPERIENCE 
ON April 1, 1910, I purchased a 30 horse-power, five pas- 
senger car (i186) at $1,650. After two or three lessons, | was 
able to drive on a broad country road where few obstacles 
were encountered without very grossly endangering the lives 


of the friends accompanying me, and after a week or two 
was able to drive through the busy streets without killing 
my engine more than one or twice in each block. Soon more 


practice and skill allowed me to induce some of my friends 
to drive to Pariaso Hot Springs, which trip includes the Sx 


Juan hill, one of the hardest mountains to cross in the w jole 
valley. Return was made by way of Del Monte, aroun! the 
bav of Monterey to Santa Cruz and over the Sants Cryy 
mountains back to San José. This trip includes som: the 
most trying roads, and yet some of the most beautify en 


ery in California. It was all made without the slightest \iteh 


or break of any sort. Much home driving and manv + ips 
of varying lengths were made during the entire sum» ind 
always was the car ready to go or stop without hesitation. 


I had a puncture in September and a blow-out in 
ber. In the latter case I put in a new inner tube that I had 
carried all the time and speedily learned a valuabl 
for it promptly blew up and I found that it was not to 


sson, 


have allowed it to rattle around unprotected under t haek 
seat for five and a half months. as it was chafed a orn. 
I have since learned to wrap and protect well my ext ner 
tubes. 

The two original front outer casings with their i) lin- 
ings have run successfully without puncture or blow-ou! until 
they covered over 10,000 miles and were replaced new 
euter casings. Thus, the outer casings, ordered : led 


many months ago, were made to live again a natural life by 

the aid of the inner linings. They are great tire-saver- 
At the present writing, Feb. 29, 1912, the sp 

stands at 11,265 miles; two tires are almost new, having run 


neter 


a little over 1,000 miles, and the other two with their inner 
linings will run about 5,000 miles more. 
For twenty-three months of use, I consider one juncture 


and two blow-outs, one broken spring and a new cog for thie 
low gear, a good record. Including purchase of new tires, 
up-keep of all sorts, gasoline and oil, and all other e\penses 
it has averaged $23 a month, or 414 cents a mile, and is in 


excellent condition for another 10,000 mile jaunt. 
P. A. Jorpan, M.D., San José, Cal. 


Use a Horse When Roads are Bad.—I keep a horse and 
buggy, but my touring car (180) takes the place of a second 
horse, and, so far, at less expense. I keep it at home and 
operate it myself. I use it in trips to the country; and for 
pleasure. With my family and friends we tour the surround- 
ing country and visit neighboring towns; finding places of 
beauty and interest. Our roads and streets are such that a 
car cannot be used successfully after heavy rains and thaws, 
so I shall continue to keep a horse, especially during the win- 
ter season. But as a pleasure proposition, when roads and 
weather are good, it is the thing par excellence.—J. C. Mat- 
THEWS, M.D., Springfield, Mo. 
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THE PHYSICIAN IN CROSS COUNTRY TRIPS 


FROM INDIANA TO CAPE COD 


“For my part, I travel not to go anywhere, but to go. 
I travel for travel’s sake. The great aifair is to move; 
to feel the needs and hitches of our life more nearly; to 
come down off this feather-bed of civilization and find the 
vlobe granite under foot and strewn with cutting flints. 
Alas, as we get up in life, and are more preoccupied with 
our atfairs, even a holiday is a thing that must be worked 
tor.”’—Robert Louis Stevenson, 


AT sunrise July 10, 1911, our family of four left Muncie, 
Ind., on a motor trip eastward, my son at the wheel, I in 
charge of the route book, and my wife and daughter in the 
rear seat with log-book and supplies, 

Our route took us through Lima, 0., 
it that place at 5 p. m. 


to Findlay, arriving 
the first day, having covered 141 


Phe second day we passed through Fostoria, Tiffin, Nor- 
ik, Oberlin, Elyria, arriving in Cleveland 6 p. m.—129 miles. 


the third day we passed through Mentor, Painesville, 


\-htabula, Conneaut, O., Girard and Erie, Pa., arriving at 
sttield, N. ¥., 6:15 p. m.—132 miles. 
fhe fourth day we passed through Fredonia, Buffalo, 


tuvia, Leroy, Avon, Lima, arriving at Canandaigua at 6:15 
150) miles. 


fifth day we traveled through Geneva, Seneca Fa 


Auburn, 


these 


New York. In states the state 
highway commissions take charge of certain main roads, and 


Massachusetts and 
these state roads are constructed and repaired according to 
the 
vided; large stone is put in the foundation, and on this crushed 
stone, and lastly a layer of sand and road tar. 
solid and level with a road roller. 
surface is smooth, but usually 


modern road engineering plans. Drainage of road is pro- 
is made 

There is no dust, and the 
not slippery. Even during 
heavy rains, water leaves the road immediately after it falls, 
and there is practically no mud. 

The fertile grape country in the region of Westfield, N. Y 
is full of interest. 
on either hand. 


almost 


We drove for nearly a day with vineyards 
From Syracuse to Herkimer, through Utica 


we tound 


pertect roads, through a beautiful country 


Cavuga, Syra- 
se, Oneida, Utiea, ar- 
if at Herkimer 7:30 


145 miles. 

rhe sixth day we trav- 
ilong the scenic and 
Mohawk 

\ passing 


cli Little Falls 


rie 
( 


Fig A full The last fortv miles we nil ) 
rantor l’a with his wife te 
and two daughters and their trom Fort VW ivne, Ind all s op| va 
children. Di trittain drives Herkimer 
the car (199) himself, usually tak 
ing some of the family along, and never rhe following day we rode thro 
fails to get there and back He de- the beautiful Berkshire Hills. and alo 
clares that this use of the automobile 
is better than any vacation he has had the shore vl ott 
He admits no cost for repairing and times before we ad scen 1 1? 
finds the running expense small shires from the train. but her ip 
new and better vir Wpoint Roads ‘ 
I " Automobiles and party of Dr. A. A. fine but at times steep with sharp turns Phe next mor 
‘ Inneie, Ind.. on his trip from Indiana P 
od as described in accompanying we pa sed Laurel Lake ju t out I HON, a enutity 
Ww taken at Cleveland, of Pittsfield We rode through magnificent forests, a1 0 
the mountain at the top of Jacob's Ladder, feet 
New \ St. Johnsville, Tribe’s Hill and Albany, crossing we stopped to rest, and add a stone to the cairn at the 
into Massachusetts, 6 p. m., to Pittsfield—126 miles. side. The spot was lonely and still, but some patriot w 
The seventh dav we passed through the Berkshires, and had preceded us had erected a lofty flag-pole and flung “Old 
through Lenox, Lee, Chester, Westfield, Palmer and Warren, Glory” to the breeze. At Chester, in the heart of the Berk 
arriving at Worcester, Mass., at 5:45 p. m.—112 miles. shires, we stopped for breakfast. The weather was pleasant 
The eighth and last day of the trip we turned south and after the rain of the night before, and the mountain roads 
passed through Rhode Island, through Woonsocket, Pawtucket, following the mountain-streams, were ideal in construction; 


Providence, then eastward again into Massachusetts, through 
Middleboro, Wareham out on Cape Cod, past Buzzard’s Bay, 
arriving at the extreme elbow of the Cape at Chatham, our 
destination, 4:40 p. m.—136 miles. 

The whole trip of 1,100 miles was made with practically 
trouble with the car. The found 


northwestern Ohio and Indiana. were 


no 


roads we 


best roads 


poorest 


The 


mn 
in 


and at every turn we found the scenery very attractive 

On the last day of our trip, after leaving Woreester, our 
route lay along the Blackstone river. The landscape was 
typical of New hilly 
crops enclosed in stone fences; woods ot evergreens and decid- 
ol 
Buzzard’s Bay, and the Cape Cod Canal now under construc: 


England, rolling and country; short 


uous trees, Leaving Providence, we soon caught sight 


4 
Gay 
oy: 
hilla and fortile wall 
2 
ee 
i 
he 
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For forty miles cast 
glided over Cape Cod’s magnificent highway, the sea 
on either hand, the salt air in our faces, and our long journey 
ended, as we stopped at Chatham, at the Atlantic’s edge, 1,100 
miles from During our stay at Chatham, we visited 
Provincetown, 45 miles away, at the tip of the Cape, and saw 
the Atlantic Squadron, and the first landing-place of the VPil- 
We also visited Plymouth, and made frequent trips 


tion, and the rest of our trip was easy. 
ward, we 


home, 


erims, 
to Hyannis. 


At 7:35 a. m., August 14. we were off for the West. In 
the Berkshires, we had a real taste of a thunder storm in 
the mountains, but we escaped without serious discomfort. 


mide a detour on account of construc 
The we fol 
many but it 
indescribable beauties. 


Pittstield, we 
the state 


narrow and 


Leaving 


road. mountain road 
full of 


Vistas of 


tion work on 


lowed was sharp angles, 


opened up to our eves many 


For twenty miles we saw no towns and only an occasional 
farm-house, but now and then a tield of buekwheat. white in 
bloom, made sharp contrast to the dark background of the 


pine forest Near Fredonia, N. Y¥., we saw Atwood flying 
eastward, on his trip from St. Louis to New York, 
hiatal 


I looked forward to the trip with only moderate interest, but 


never been a motor enthusiast, and before starting 


made preparations for difficulties and dangers which never 
arose, After the tirst day or two out we all began to feel 
an eXhilaration and an enjoyment that continued with us 
through the entire trip. It was a game full of wholesome 
excitement for all, We met with no accident. but avoided 
running at night The entire trip of 2.200 miles consumed 
153) gallons of gasoline The total expense of the trip. so 
aroas the automobile 179) was coneerned, was $46.26, which 


included gasoline, garage and repairs, the latter item amount 


ing to S20 The back tires used on the trip are still in use 


H. A. Cowine, M.D... Muneie, Ind, 


THE RUNABOUT IN CROSS-COUNTRY TRIPS 
the 
Louis to the Allegheny Mountains at the point where 
Deer Park, Mount 


a vacation, | decided on an auto trip 


need Of 
St 
resorts ot 


eradle the delightful 


Lake Park, and Oakland, Md. at an altitude of almost 3.000 
feet. With a temperature seldom exceeding 78 T therefore 
equipped my car 12) tor a few weeks of outdoor life. | 
bolted a mess-box with supply of “grub” and all conveniences 


the gas-tank, the tool-box on the 
a the 
left running-board, with shelter tent, canvas, 


fev cooking to the rear oft 
t running- bo: three-gallon oil-can alongside ot 


the 


veneritor on 


mud-hooks, chains—in short, a 
distributed and 


In this way, independent 


stilors’ hammock. blankets, 


complete camping-equipment around bet ween 
the tenders the 


of towns and hotels, IT could stop wherever a likely looking 


ind bods oft ear. 
camping-place met my eve or took my faney, and never had 
to make forced drives to reach certain places before night. 

With my faithful bull terrier Royal, [ left St. Louis, Aug. 
lO, 111. returning September 27, and in all that time IT slep 
only My appetite increase | 
as the square of my distance from the sick-room an | 
I foraged at wayside farmhouses for milk, butter, 
cooked a bird or 


inside a house three nights. 


directly 
the citv; 
eves and roasting ears, and occasionally I 
acquired” with six-shooter, 


squirrel my 


Pie GLORY OF THE OUT-DOOR LIFE 


If the night was tine T did not put up the tent but slung 
hammock between convenient trees with only the starry 
a root and was lulled to sleep by the whisper of the 
unmixed jo 


KV tor 
ind and chirp of myriad insects. It was an 
he awakened with the song of birds to taste the tang of! 
air and to see the glorious dawn “budding 


East.” 


fresh morning 


rose in the 


Ke 


HEALTIL RECUPERATION 


ever watchful beside IT had no 
In a day or two I developed the 
an ostrich and returned with a gain in 
weight of 19 pounds and a gain in health of 40 per cent, 


The scenery is beautiful all the way and in places magniii- 


With faithtul dog me, 


fear of 


my 
tramps or thieves, 


appetite of home 


AUTOMOBILE 


Jour. A. M. A. 
TOURING APRIL 6, 1912 
cent. In cutting adrift in this way from the old routine 
one feels as if reincarnated or at least rejuvenated when one’s 
rest is undisturbed by the jangle of the office bell, the ring 
of the telephone and the smells and sounds of the sick-room. 


A NATIONAL HIGHWAY 


The route I took was the old Cumberland Road, now called 
the “National Road,’ from Cumberland, Md., to St. Louis. 1]; 
is an ideal reute, at least as to directness and scenery, J) 
parts or on the the is excellent, but : 
places almost impassable and one should not attempt to eross 
Illinois if it rained week. In a few years | 
hope to see the Cumberland Road rebuilt, for it will make an 
ileal east-and-west cross-country highway and can be put in 
fine little expelise, It 
vreat artery of travel a half century ago. Over it traveled 
Renton, Clay, Calhoun and all the notables of sixty or more 


w hole, road there are 


within a 


has 


condition at comparatively Was the 


vears ago between Washington and the West. The constri 


tion of the road was begun in 1825 by the government, and 


the masonry ot the bridges and culverts is. solid and sub 
stantial today. Some of the old stone taverns are sti]! 
inhicbited and look good for another hundred vears; I saw one 
with the date 1835 on the “keystone” over the door. Mary 


land is building a splendid link of twenty miles of cement 
road, connecting the summer resort region to the famous 
highway, to be completed in 1912. 


rik COST OF RUNNING AN AUTO 
I wish to express my admiration for the little car 1 
carried me over 3.000) miles—some of it the toughest ounce 
I have ever seen-—-without a miss or a mishap, excep 
course, tire trouble, This latter was due to almost con- t 
rains and the slippery roads, allowing the wheels to 
on the el hills of West Virginia, cutting the tread- 
rear Wheels so badly that was forced to repli 
Since my return, however, IT have had them retreaded ay 1 
are vood for trom 2,000 to 3,000 miles about town i am 
-till using one of the original front eases and it loo 
for at least 1,500 miles, while my total to date is 5.187 miles 
PWENTY-FOUR DOLLARS A MONTI 


1 purchased my present car (162) May 1, 1911, and 
ten date, March 1, 1912, total 
including all expenses of my summer trip that applied to 1 
has been $240.13, or $24 a 
and buggy, and I have saved at 
time— besides the pleasure the family 
trips and drives in the parks on summer evenings. | 
not go back to horses if they were furnished free, as | 
that this car cannot be beaten for dependability or relia 
I have never been delayed except by punctures and [ hav: 


eost of up 


months to 


ear, month, less than the k: ol 


one horse least one 


has had on ¢ i 


only one since last October, never being “towed in”; I wus 
the car all winter in all kinds of weather, and with curtains 
all on IT am as snug as in a coupé. During the ten montis 
the cost for gasoline (297% gallons) has been $40.05, tor oi 


(23 gallons at 35 cents), $8.05. In the total of 8240 is 
included three new outer casings and three new inner tubes 
in fact, the total represents every cent spent on the car in 
any manner, An auxiliary air-feed which I installed in the 
intake manifold has undoubtedly increased the efficiency o! 
the engine remarkably, and allows frequent cleaning of the 
engine with coal oil in the most desirable manner. 

There is no doubt of my car’s greater efficiency and econom) 


Tor 


as against the horse as a motive power for business and 
pleasure. If one wants to forget troubles one should get a 
car and spend the vacation on a cross-country trip. 


Water B. Yost, M.D., St. Louis. 


Effect on Health.—I have used a machine for six years ani 
cannot imagine how I ever got along without one. I con 
sider an automobile—not merely from the business point o! 
view, but more especially from that of health—the very be='! 
investment a physician can make. The effect on my healt! 
has been notably beneficial, and I doubt not many othe! 
physicians have found the same thing.—Cuartes L. Mrvor 
M.D., Asheville, N. C. 
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WHAT KIND OF A CAR SHALL THE PHYSICIAN CHOOSE? 


BACK TO THE SMALL CAR! 

WITHIN the last few years the tendency among physicians 
has been toward larger cars; the time was when the small 
machine of the runabout type was considered ample for work 
and for some pleasure in addition. Whether our country 
brothers have been inoculated with the same virus I am 
unable to say, but the condition is pretty prevalent in this 
city. It is now rare to see a physician using a small ear, 
| contracted the fever and added to my runabout (170) a 
touring-ear (171, Fig. 39, page 1067), thinking I would shortly 
dispose of the smaller machine and do my work with the 
larger. This was about a year and a half ago. Since then l 
have deferred disposing of the small car, with the result that 
with the experience of two winters and one summer with two 
certain definite comparisons can be made. 


cars 


COMPARISON OF SMALL AND LARGE CAR 


Cost.—Kept in a garage on my premises, the storage of the 
Probably the deterioration 
Paint 


two cars costs no more than one, 
of tires is rather in excess, especially the inner tubes. 
will deteriorate to an 
extent whether the ear 


i; used or not. To olf- 


(deducting depreciation and repairs) $225. During this time, 
the large car has avoided an indefinite repair bill, which at a 


minimum, would be no small sum. 


CONCLUSIONS FAVOR THE SMALL CAR 


On the whole, it seems to be a saving proposition to retain 
the old, small car. True, it is getting rather noisy and 
weather-beaten, and is always the recipient of my friends’ 
jokes, but it seldom fails to get me back home! 

When it is necessary to keep two cars in a publie garage 
there would probably not be sufficient saving to justify the 
two cars, as the cost of storage would more than offset any 
saving in running expenses. 

To make a comparison then, for the physician who can have 
but one car: if he has an income to justily the large car, le 
would probably receive an increased amount of enjoyment in 
the way of tours. But he must be prepared to assume the 
responsibility of a much larger sum for running expenses 
up-keep and repairs. The small car is likely to be 
ready, is cheaper as to first cost, running and other charges, 


more 


and renders as much a 
tual 
sional work as the lirgs 


service tor protes 


-et this. the knockabout car and at a rate so 
car is ready in all much less that if 
weather and will more hardly necessary to 
i cave a coat of make comparison In 
paint for the large car my opinion, the pliy=' 
‘ season; as rain, cian has swung too tar 
te.. are enemies toward the large ear 
nt, the big C. B. Loncenecker. M.D. 
asl less by being Philade Iphia 
] ler eover on 
ste ivs: it does = 
not iter about the SMALL CAR VERSUS 
i it ear LARGE CAR 
ance. — The THIS experience bw 
rut expense, com can in 106 with 
is about as ond-hand ears of tn 
fol oil, gasoline, type. The 
tire- it 1% to 2 of these machine 
cent mile for the was very aw 
an as against to the ex 
about nts for the hills hie serve 
big useful purpose in « 
] The appear pract but the great 
= Fig. 49.—Drs. Burrus and Duncan in front of Point TWospital. est advantage va 
rat better than the point, N.C. Dr. J. T. Burrus on right by bis car (224) and Dr. G. F. Duncan on teaching us the gan 
sm; nd is eer left by his car (195). after two vears of t 
tan by the experience we discard 
pat 8 nds an air of prosperity to the physician arriy the machines in favor of our trusted friend, the hors 
ing t as appearance does not always pay for thie In 1911 we went back to the automobile. buving mn mod 
maint is economy to use the small car liberally ; the ern roadsters of 25 and 30 horse power, Weighing 1.200 
mere t a phy sician has two cars is quite sufficient 2.000 pounds. Our experience is as follows 
even t ihe small car is used most of the time on the Light Car.—The upkeep is not so much, tires, gas ( 
score f nience, sories and all fixtures being much ¢ heaper (on t Ss car 224) 
Ser lhe small ear can be made ready in one-fourth 4 magneto generates its own electric light, ma v° a 
the tin essary for the large one, and is more likely to saving of about 35 .a month This car has two 1] 
be ready to respond to emergency service. During the colder speeds. On high gear, we can go any hill in our sect 
months IT sellom take out the large car; and indeed, it is a Heavy Car.—This is a handsome, strong and irable ' 
question whether the large car had not better be put out of (195). On long trips with heavy roads it is preferabl | 
commission entirely during the cold months, and used during has three forward speeds. In intermediate gear, this ear will! 
pleasant weather and when a certain amount of touring is climb any hill satisfactorily, no matter how rough it may le 
permissible; there is no doubt that a cheap, old, small ear The engine does not have so much vibration, consequently 
will save more than its selling value for the big car and not so much noise. The lighting system (196) is satisfae- 
decrease running expenses during the winter months. tory. The cost is $300 more than that of the light car 


Repairs.—Presumably, the small car was worth $150 two 
years ago and at present possibly $100, on a trade, During 
this time it has saved much more than this value to the large 
ear, possibly $125 in running expenses and tires each winter 


making in all, for the summer and two winters, probably) 


much wor 


We find 


When the roads are dry we can do twice as 
and do it very much easier than with the horse. 
very much cheaper than keeping four horses. 


Many a wiggle breaks a knuckle. 
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The total expense of the light car is about $10 a month 


and that of the heavier is about $15 a month. That the 
automobile is here to stay we have no doubt, and in the 


future we shall not try to do our practice without the aid 
of good machines. We have our own which makes 
it less expensive and much more convenient, 

Our advice is, do not under any circumstances buy a sec- 
ond-hand car unless you want to learn at a very dear price. 
The light, new, modern roadsters are cheap, dependable and 


garage, 


will do the work in a satisfactory manner, 
Drs. Burrus anp Duncan, High Point, N. C. 
THE ELECTRIC THE DAINTY CAR 
THE electric vehicle will be the physician’s car for city 
The electric is the de luxe car in 
crease or clamoring noise to irritate 


the future, every 


with no 


lise on 


respect, 


one’s temper. It always works, in rain or shine, cold ot 
warm, and 30 degrees below zero this winter has not hin- 
dered the running of the machine. We have had unusually 


deep snow (18 inches) in Minneapolis and vicinity and I am 
convineed, from my experience in bucking snow in the suburbs, 
that I can hold my own with any 30-horse-power gas machine. 
trices are furnished with the solid rubber 
vuaranteed by the manufacturer for 10,000 
to know that 


Some elec now 


tires which are 


miles, and it is certainly a= satisfaction one 


can always return to the garage without a punctured tire. 
the hardness of the tires is offset by proper spring adjust- 
ment, making riding as easy as with pneumatic tires. Al 


one has to do when starting an electric machine is to manip- 
handle of the controller, thereby saving 
and an fracture of 


ulate the current 


priming, cranking occasional automobile 


the torearm, 

Certain (134) are 
position to furnish batteries which they guarantee for 
the miles. Ordi- 
narilv, a battery for the 
of trom 75 to 90 miles per charge, but of course the life of 
eare and attention given it. All 


storage batteries now 


muihutacturers of 
minimum charge of 50 
first vear will give a mileage 


omiles with 


new 


battery depends on the 


first-class electric cars have a speed of 20 miles per hour, 
Which is certainly faster than the city ordinances permit. 
Mv electric brougham 133), costing $3,100, is operated 
tha@ueh a non-reversible steering-gear, which is an admirable 
iture en running, at all seasons, over very rough streets, 
nd the shaft drive in an electric has the same advantage as 
is a vas car. 


Joun Risumitcer, M.D., Minneapolis. 


THE ELECTRIC CAR FOR THE CITY PHYSICIAN 


PHE electric vehicle is practically an unknown proposition 


to nine-tenths of physicvens. Experimented with in the early 


lays. When earriage builders knew nothing of batteries, and 
ion batteries themselves were cranky things, the average 
electric carriage an unsatisfactory and 


plivsician found the 
costly tov, entirely inadequate for his requirements, and he 
efore very properly turned to the gas-ear field for trans 
portation. Se often was this disaster demonstrated in every 
community, and so badly does a little decayed fruit contami- 
nate the whole basket, that to-day it is almost impossible to 
even to look the electric line at the 
annual Yet, in the this almost unanimous 
opinion ot the profession, I venture to assert that for the 
average city physician the modern electric vehicle is the ideal 
method of transportation. This is based on six 
years’ continuous service with one electric carriage, covering 
over 35.000 miles, and running to-day almost as well as the 


tat 


wet a over 


pu slclan 


exhibit. face of 


assertion 


day it came out o! the factory. 


ELECTRIC CHARGED AT HOME 


I bought my electric carriage runabout type (146, page 1071, 
F), in April, 1906, for $1,200. I was persuaded to do this, 
not through any especial knowledge of electrics, but because 
the gas cars at that time were running badly. So long as I 


was dependent on a public garage, my service was not good 


ELECTRIC 


Jour. A. M. A. 
APRIL 6, 1912 
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and the expense was high. As soon as possible, I put in my 
own charging apparatus, and at once experienced a change 
for the better. My carriage is at hand for instant service 
day and night. It is quiet, clean and with sufficient speed 
and mileage for almost anye requirement. The mileage of this 
old carriage does not compare with the newer and improved 
(and more expensive) models, but I still have a range of 
about 30 miles on a charge and by charging during the noon 
and the evening office hours, if desired, this mileage can be 
more than doubled for a day’s work. I find this ample for 
my requirements. 
ELECTRIC NOT STOPPED BY SNOW 

The electric is not a ear for the joy-rider or for long cross 
country runs, though we get our best mileage on well-packed 
dirt roads. My carriage is seldom laid up for more than a 
day or two for slight repairs, and has been in commission 
constantly, every year, except when in the paint-shop. It takes 
snow and ice with very little trouble, though this uses more 
electricity and reduces the mileage accordingly. Winter cold 
and bad weather have no terrors for me, for with a storm 
sheet, the driver is entirely protected. 
PAYS 


CAREFUL ATTENTION 


The electric has its limitations, but it also has its ad 
tages. My 
this slow speed is one secret of the long life of the car, as it 
does not jolt itself to pieces over rough roads. Neither can 
it freeze up in the coldest weather. It is simple to operate, 
noiseless and dignified. The battery—that 
uninitiated—gives no trouble if some regular attention is pict 
to it. 
35,000 miles of service, under average city street conditions, | 
see no reason Why it should not repeat the performanc It 


maximum speed is 15 to 18 miles an hou 


hoodoo at thn 


My annual mileage has averaged about 6,000, and atte 


may be well to state that this service is not the result of 
luck. An electric vehicle requires intelligent eare. The hat- 
tery mast be watched and charged with some knowledse of 
its structure and capacity, while the motor and running 

must be under inspection frequently. I have always male it 


a practice to replace any weakened or broken parts, im 
ately. Only by anticipating trouble is it avoided. 


COSTS MORE PER MILE BUT LASTS LONGER 
Mile for mile, the electric is probably more expensive 

the gas car, but when the life of the car is taken into con 
sideration, to sav nothing of freedom from trouble, the cos 
is much My expense for the past four years has el 
about $l a day, all the year round. This ineludes rs, 
tires and a new battery about every two years. Without ‘is 
own garage or its equivalent, I would advise no phys 
purchase an electric, but controlling it in this 
with a proper recognition of its limitations, my opinion is ¢ 
the electric vehicle for the city pliysi- 


elan’s work. 


less. 


manner: and 
carriage is the finest 


Water S. Grant, M.D., Brook 


STICK TO ONE GOOD MAKE OF CAR 
UP to four years ago, I was an ardent admirer of tiv 
horse and I would not listen to anybody’s views on thie 
mobile question. Now it is just the opposite. I have be 
using the same make of automobile during the last four years, 
and am now driving the fourth car. I believe in sticking to 
provided one gets satisfaction, and not in jumping 
from one make to another. After having used an automobile 
for a year, driving it about 18,000 miles over cobblestone 
streets, one comes pretty near finding out how that party ular 
car will hold up, besides learning all about the mechanism 
and the adjustment, When another make is selected, the 
same trouble will be experienced with this as with the orig 
inal car, until the mechanism is mastered. On the other hand, 
if the buyer selects a second car of the same make as the 
first, the troubles decrease; by the time the second car is pur- 
chased the owner knows exactly what it requires to make it 
run best and how the best service may be had at the lowest 
expense; besides, he always has a good-looking car, and need 
not lose time for painting and overhauling. 
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Fig. 41 \ group of automobiles from many parts of the country 

A. Iv. F. B. Bogardus, Eureka, Mont., with a bit of pretty scenery. The country is hilly but the roads are good A few Ww i 
Dr. Bogardus are on page 1080. 

M. Rowcock, Springfield, Ill., with his automobile (203), residence and garage Dr. Bowcock has an underground gas 
tank, \ enables him te buy gasoline in large quantities at quite a saving and lessens the cost of insurance considera! He en 
the coupe very much for city practice. 

C. lr W. W. Roblee. Riverside, Cal., in one of the orange groves. “Were.” he says, “every street in the city is paved and practicall 
all tl ntry drives are either macadamized or oiled. Under such ideal conditions the small, moderate-priced runabout in | seal 
every day the year and the cost of upkeep is very small If every community will boost ‘good roads’ as we have done, the antome 
will be . ss in every way. Hardly any physician in this community uses a horse.’ 


I, House, auto (113) and family of Dr. Charles W. Pagel. Greensburg, Ind. Dr. Pagel’s article is on page 1061 

E. Dr. William D. Weis, Hammond, Ind., and his house and automobile (155). Dr. Weis’ article is on page 1054. 

F, Dr. W. S. Grant, Brooklyn, in his electric (146) at an attractive spot in one of the parks. 

G. The ear (175) of Dr. J. M. Nicholson, Chicago, in front of his office. Dr. Nicholson's article is on page 1052 

H, Dr. E. W. Knowles, Greeley, Colo., in his automobile (187) among the Platte River cottonwoods 

I, Dir. A. J. Caffrey and family, of Milwaukee, ready to start on a pleasure jaunt to Oconomowoc in his touring car (204) 

J, Dr. T. R. Ayars and family, of St. Louis, watching for Roosevelt on the aviation fhe id. Dr. Ayars’ article is on page 1073 
K, Residence and automobile (107) of Dr. Roy V. Baketel, Methuen, Mass Dr. Baketel’s article is on the next pag 


L, Dr. E. B. Huyeck, Oak Harbor, Ohio, with his automobile (174) in front ol his residence. Dr. Huyck tells about his automobile on 
page 1080 
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1072 LIGHT 

I attribute my success with automobiles to this plan. I 
have used two touring cars, one roadster and one torpedo and 
1 tind that the touring cars are too heavy and clumsy for a 
physician’s work. In where most of the streets are 
paved with cobblestones, a heavy car will wear out too easily. 
The light ear holds up much longer under these conditions. 

I have been using a ear (150) which I think is the ideal 
“doctor's ear,” either for city or country work. The four 
cars cost me $1,600 total purchase price and I know of no 
car on the market to-day which would have lasted as long 


towns 


and with less expense than these four. I have had about 
55.000 miles’ use, with less expense and less trouble than 
horses would have cost me for the same time and distance. 


| have a garage back of my house; if one has an auto- 


mobile under personal observation, he is much better off than 


irage, far away from home. 


A. H. A. Mayer, M.D., Baltimore. 


if he keeps it in some gi 


AN OUTLINE OF THE IDEAL CAR 

THERE can be. no question of the utility of the automobile 
in the practice of the physician. Any means of transportation 
that will take him to his patients quickly and safely and will 
increase his sphere of action without increasing materially 
the expense of transportation is practical, and that is what 
the auto has come to be to the busy doctor. The horse has 
been displaced as the doctor's right-hand man, 

Phe ideal equipment for the physician would be two ears, a 
runabout for business only and a larger machine for pleasure. 
This the average physician cannot afford, but practically the 
may be attained the demi- 

Phis. with the rear seats removed and deck in 


same result in one machine of 


tonneau t\ pe 


its place gives the roadster with ample baggage space which 
is ideal for business purposes; or by a few minutes’ work the 
tonneau can be put into place and the car made ready for 
family and pleasure use 

\iv idea of such a car is as follows: Four-eylinder, 25 to 
50) horse-power, sliding gear transmission, three speeds for- 
ward and reverse, wheel-base 112 inches. Tires 33 by 4 inches, 
iving long wear with ample size for weight carried, and with 


the following equipment: top and cover-slip, wind-shield, 


specdometers, shock-absorbers, tire irons, clock, horn, quick 


Jour. A.M. A. 
APRIL 6, 1912 


UP! 
detachable demountable rims, three oil lights and two electric 
headlights. These latter can conveniently be run from a stor 
age battery and I have found it a good plan to have two 
twenty-hour batteries in use, using them alternately. This 
arrangement is extremely simple with absolutely nothing to 
get out of order. Such a car can be sold for profit at $1,259 
and the expense of maintaining it is not greater than that of 
one horse. [Dr,. Baketel’s house and car (107) are shown on 
page 1071.) 

Roy V. BaKketTet, M.D., Methuen, Mass. 


WHILE YOU’RE GETTING, GET A GOOD ONE 

THE choice between a runabout and a larger ear sho) 
depend, to a great extent, on the size of the purchaser’s fam 
ily. If it consists of more than two, he should buy a large: 
car so that all may share in its pleasures. The original cos: 
and the up-keep of a runabout is much less, however, and this 
is the machine for the single man or the one who desires jt 
for business purposes only. 

AN AUTO COSTS MONEY 

Do not be too deeply impressed by examples of low cost 
of maintenance, as most of these are exceptional cases,‘ 
upkeep of a two-passenger car amounts to that of a hor. 
and buggy. of a five-passenger machine to that of a two 
horse team. ‘This estimate includes everything except 4 
allowance for deterioration. The average expense connect: 
with my $2,000 five-passenger car (139) is $65 a month, and 
this corresponds with that of most of my friends who hay 
similar cars. It receives somewhat rough usage over |)j!!< 
and cobblestones, country roads as well as paved city streets 


It is used every day of the year. 


BUY OF A PERMANENT AGENCY 

Do not buy an automobile except from a_ well-establi- 
agency. The one I obtained my car from discontinued | 
ness and it is necessary to send 3,000 miles for parts, |) 
not buy a cheap ear. Pay more for a medium-priced 
its expectation of life, the saving on repairs and thi 
faction of knowing that you will get there amount to a 
first cost. 


deal more than the extra 
Wittram E. STEveNS, M.D., San Fran 


HOW TO LIGHT THE AUTOMOBILE 


ELECTRIC LIGHTS MAKE NIGHT DRIVING A PLEASURE 


\IY machine (128) has gone over 3,500 miles of all kind 
ids never had to be “pulled in or pulled out,” and 
ve never been out a dollar for repairs except to have a 
prineture Vuleamize 1 found early in the game that the most 
' ving and unsatisfactory feature about the automobile was 
is lights. but fortunately [T have been able to overcome 
at feature entirely. The magneto of this machine is built 
in the fiveawheel and generates more than enough current for 
the ignition. so that the excess can be used for the head 
liv witfit for the electrie lighting can be bought for 
~nall sum and comes made up, so that the owner can install 
himself in a few minutes, 


| never knew what real pleasure “night driving” was unt 
I installed the electric lights. All there is to do now to 
crank the engine and press the button and as long as the 
envine runs I have a light that is better than any gas light, 
and one that is furnished 


Is 


whether from tank or generator, 


at ho expense 
\fter running 3.500 miles, my tires (129) show practically 
no ir. This I attribute to the fact that at all times they 


carry the maximum pressure recommended by the makers. 


We 


Phe practical ear for a physician must be one that will dy 
its work easily and quickly on the hilly country roads as 
well as on the city streets. My car is light and has enough 
power, so that I very seldom have to go into low speed to 


take any hills in this country so long as the roads ar: 
and dry. 

[I have no garage expense as I keep the machine at 
in a shed, 15 by 10 feet, which I had built for the pury 
[ look atter the machine myself and have it cleaned at hor 
The actual running expenses are small as I get on an ave! 
age of 20 miles to a gallon of gasoline and 250 miles to on: 
gallon of oil 


Harry X. Cringe, M.D., Marion, 11] 


INCANDESCENT ELECTRIC HEADLIGHTS 


IN these days of multifarious schemes called automobil» 


accessories, most cunningly devised, most of them for tlh 
main purpose of promoting poverty among motor owners, he 
who advises investment in one of these luxuries must be 
blessed with rare temerity. That impeachment I confess 


Nevertheless, imbued with the laudable ambition to share 
with my professional brothers the advantages of my own 
experience, I must needs rush into print to let them know 
of my career with incandescent lights in the search lights of 
my machine. 

Since the vear 1907, when I began as a motor owner, one 
of the most pesky of the many pesky things which in those 
days made automobile ownership far from an unmixed pleas- 
ure was the unreliability of the lighting system. The old 
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THE 
primitive acetylene generator was impish in its perversity. 
No sooner was it put in repair than the rubber tubing which 
to the lights would ret, and the 
therefor would 


conducted the gas copper 


tubing which was substituted become cut by 


the frame in those places where the tube had to be bent, 
Burners so lacked durability as to seem to bear no more than 
an evanescent existence, and when by some chance they should 
be working well, the normal flame would crack the reflecting 
and magnifying mirror. Expense ad infinitum! 

| tried an electric system which, at that time (about two 
ind one-half years ago), Was new. The headlights were con- 
verted into shape for the use of incandescent globes, and con 
nected with a storage battery carried for that purpose only 
rhe result could be likened to that obtained on a patient with 
the use of amyl nitrite, temporary. 
(jood lighting would be obtained when the battery was freshl) 
charged, but would last satisfactorily 


Expense item as great as before. 


The etfects were merely 


for only a few nights 


Kight months ago I purchased a new car (132) and I was 
determined this time to solve the infernal lighting problem 
fhe system of running lights from a separate magneto seemed 
most The that had 
been thoroughly tried, and in California the apparatus 


feasible one available. idea at time 


| not been on the market very long. The initial expens 
counted to about $55, which would have been greater had 


ial lamps been required, but as most new cars come it 
times with lamps equipped for incandescent bulbs, that 
The mounted 
and is set in 


was eliminated magneto is next to the 
eel of the 


wn which is made to impinge on the tly-wheel by the 


motor, motion by a wheel ot 
+ of a spring controlled by a lever conveniently placed 
dash, 

success obtained by this arrangement has exceeded all 
. The only expense, apart from that of installation, has 
so cents for two new bulbs which were bought to replace 
|-out ones, and considering the length of time elapsed 
that 
rhe magneto itself has not even been inspected since 


e large amount of night running done, is inconsid- 


-tallation. The convenience, especially on a rainy night, 


ining light by merely lever, is enormous. 
failed. The 


ot light with this arrangement of course varies with 


releasing a 


nections are simple and have never 


of the motor, and theoretically that is some con 


sbjection. Practically I have not found it to be so 


THE COST OF RUNNING A PHYSICIAN’S AUTOMOBILE 


WHAT TO DO WITH YOUR OLD CAR 


IN ing my first car, I answered this question very satis- 
for the other fellow, for I bought his car, which 

was then two years old. It had been fairly well taken care 
of at ooked good, but manufacturers had not brought thei: 
products to the degree of pertection then (1907) that th \ 
have since. Troubles multiplied faster and were not so easily 
adjusted as now, so after a year of indifferent use IT traded 
it tor a mere pittance, firm in the belief that I would never 


own another car, 
In the spring of 1910 my resentment at my loss and incon 
abated and, many 


being used with suecess and pleasure, I again invested in a 


venience jad somewhat seeing so cars 


ear (158 After two seasons of very satisfactory use, except 
for the usual unsatisfactory experiences with repair men, I 
was confronted with the question that heads this article. The 
car Was a four-passenger, 30 horse-power, costing originally 
$1400. had an exceptionally 
paint was dull and worn off in places, the fenders were badly 


about good engine but the 
rusted out, and, of course, the car lacked some of the things 
thought so essential in the latest models. 


THE DIFFICULTY OF TRADING A USED CAR 


I went to the manufacturer's and endeavored to 
trade it in on the latest model, but was quietly informed that 


agents 


QUESTION 


OF COST 1073 
and if ever | wanted a stronger light, by releasing the elute! 
and speeding the motor could obtain Uhimination whic! 
would serve for almost two city blocks. In facet, this very 


plasticity, which theoretically is undesirable, works practically 
to advantage, 
headlights connected to this 


that the ear i- 


I have had only the <vstem 


other lights oil, so livhted when 
The 


battery, with all the 


leaving the 
Which combines dynamo amd storage 


batters 


stanaing. system 


lights run from a constantly 


charged by the 
to le the 


magneto or dynamo, has attained w hat seem- 
but of more 
light 


superior in 


ideal in lighting. course is vastly 


expensive. There is no doubt in my mind that electric 


ing by means of a dynamo or magneto Is tat 


every Way, including financial, to the old system of a etylen: 
[An illustration of Dr. Wiel’s car is on page | 


girs. 


M.D 


Ilarry | San Francisco 


AN INSTANTANEOUS GAS-LIGHTER 


ONE of the 


the automobile is the 


added ta 
Many a 


when l had te 


most accessories recently 


lighter 


Important 


Instantaneous tim 


I have experienced difficulty and inconvenience 
step out in the wind and attempt to light mv vas head 


After canvassing the field pretty thoroughly, | 


mented with a gas-lighter which 


the market It has been a seurce of endless satista 


me: the convenience with which ean light) my acetylene 
lamps from the driving-seat has been so pleasing that TP want 
inv fellow practitioners to know it Phere is another adva 
tave, however, namely, the saving of acetvlene gas it ja 
true that the waste did not mean a vreat expense. but the 
Of having to the tank il 
annovanhies The saving comes from the tact that when the 
car is standing and it is not necessary to have the headlig 
going. simply turn a switel and put them out advat 
tave of the new yvas-lighter over any other that [ have a» 
comes from the fact that it is simplicity itsell and compara 
tively Inexpensive I paid $10 for mine and the up-keey 
nothing There is no battery to wear ont and to tool wit 
as the spark is furnished by the magneto or oth iw 


system of the motor, 


S. Epwarp Sater, M.D., ¢ 


best effort-~ 
me, but that could not afford 
also felt that I could not afford to 
negotiations with them and let it | 
of the other agents that [I was in the mar 
for a trade. I 
own, ranging in price trom $900 to $1,500, but they all pla 


they would sell me a new car and use their 


mis old one tor they 
carry my old car; I 
two cars so dropp | 
known to some 
several cars similar to n 


new car on a 


about the S400 or S500. 


The best 


same value on my car, 


trade that I could make was my car and $460 


a car smaller than mine with less horse-power, and one 1 
I considered interior to mine In every way. Other tra 
ranged up to $1,000 and my car for a new one. Any one 
these trades would have put me in the same position 


another year or two when in the natural course of events 


turn my car in on 


it fixed up and if IT should trade it [I won 
likely more than tl 


would be debating again whether to 


hew one or have 


lose as much on it and 


the car I had traded for it. 


have to vers 


value of 


PROBLEM SOLVED: OLD CAR REPAIRED 


After consulting several repair men, I finally let one have 
it who painted it, put on rear doors, which had not been on 
before, put on new fenders and thoroughly overhauled my 
total cost of less than S150 


better 


look- 


My car now 
the 


eneine for a 


like a new one, runs than some otf new ones | 
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have seen and I am sure the depreciation will not be as great 
as on a new car, and in another year or two it will still be 
only an old car and I can sell or trade it for something of 
value, 

My advice, therefore, is to keep the old car at work so 
long as the vital parts do not have to be replaced, unless 


Fig. 42.--Automobile (206) and residence of Dr. J. L. Bolt, 
Easley, S. C. 
vou are in a position where it is not necessary for you to 
economize, 


T. R. Ayars, M.D., St. Louis. 


EXPENSIVE EXPERIENCE 


WHEN a medical friend offered to trade me an automobile 
for my team, I had been driving horses in the practice of 
medicine for twenty-seven years. I traded without seeing 
the machine, which was a five-passenger car ($2,500) (116) ; 
but my triend said that it was in good condition, having 
been run only six months. After making considerable neces 
sury repairs, I proceeded to learn to drive, under the direc- 
tion of an experienced driver. I got along pretty well till 1 
came to a bridge across a small stream. As the forewheels 
struck the edge of the bridge, which was elevated several 
inches above the roadbed, the steering-gear broke and before 
1 could get my wits together sufficiently to stop the machine 
it had crashed into the side of the railing. Fortunately the 
railing of the bridge did not give way entirely, and we were 
saved from a watery plunge and perhaps something worse, 
is the bridge was about 12 feet above the water. This expe- 
rience cost me S100 for repairs. I kept the machine for 
twelve months, getting perhaps one month’s service out of it 
altogether, in the meantime making many repairs, buying 
tires and equipment. With it all I gained some experience 
of several kinds. At the end of the vear I sold the machine 
for S750, and after balancing my automobile account I found 
that I was out $1,000 and my horses. 

My second experience was with a steamer (117). My son 
induced me to stand his security for the purchase of this car 
with the view of running it for hire, he believing that he 
could within a year or two make sutlicient clear money to 
pay for the machine. Within a few months I found that 
the boy was not only not making any money, but was not 
vetting enough out of its hire to pay for the maintenance of 
the car. Being responsible for the purchase price, I bought 
the car of him in order to save both him and myself. I 
used the steamer in my practice (I do only surgery and not 
a general practice) for a year and got some very good service 
and considerable pleasure out of it. When the steamer is in 
prime condition it is the most powerful car I know; but it 
is not a practical proposition for one who is not a skilled 
mechanie and trained to the special problems embodied in the 
automobile steamer. At the end of the year I was fortunate 
enough to sell this car and found, on footing up the bills, 
that my second experience had cost me a little over $1,100. 


In June, 1911, I bought a five-passenger car (118) which bas 
proved to be a very good machine in many ways. The mainte- 
nance for the eight months I have had it has cost $358.89, 
which is nearly $1.50 a day, besides the depreciation on the 
value of the car, I have run the car-5,927 miles, making the 
cost of the maintenance per mile a little over 6 cents. | 
have bought four new tires; one of the front tires, however, 
has run the entire eight months without ever having been 
detlated and is in fairly good condition to-day. 

J. W. Lone, M.D., Greensboro, N. ©. 


SIMPLICITY AND ECONOMY 


ESPECIALLY in the South, the automobile is usable dyr- 
ing the greater portion of the year; it is possible, however. 
that too much has been expected of any one machine. In 
many cases the shortcomings are due to the mechanical jenor- 
ance of the physician himself; many a man would like to 
have a car were he assured that he would not have to rel, 
in the “yours for business” garage man. Whatever ca: we 


Fig, 43..-Dr. A. W. Davisson, of Cornus Christi, Tex., In his run- 
about (225), with the town in the distance. 


own, let us thoroughly understand its construction, w it 
works and why, and many of the little troubles that end ia 
larger ones will cease to exist. 


lf a prospective buyer will listen to all that is tol! him 
by the automobile salesman regarding the good points of his 
car (and the shortcomings of the other fellow’s), and believe 
that all the automatic attachments thereon will “always, 
without fail, work” and that the whole “blame thing” is 
filled with brains, he will change his views some day when 


he is about ten miles out in the brush with a balky “self- 
starter” and no crank (but himself) handy. 

I believe there is many a physician in moderate circum- 
stances who would really like to become the owner of a car 
of inexpensive first cost and of low up-keep expense —a car 
that he can take care of himself, a car that will run when 
and where any other car, regardless of first cost or up-keep, 
will run, and in most places that a horse and buggy can 
travel—a car that is first of all non-complicated, with Tew 
useless parts to worry one. My car is never in a repair shop 
and seldom do I have to do more than tighten some nut or 
make some simple adjustment. The up-keep and running 
expense of my car is less than half what one horse would cost 
me in good weather, while in bad weather when not in use 
the expense is nothing. 

When the friction-drive wears out I readily put in another 
at a cost of $2.60 plus three hours of my own time or 
that of a non-mechanie Mexican. I have now run my car 
eight months with not one cent’s expense for repairs, the 
above friction excepted. My car (225), is one for the physi- 
cian in moderate cireumstances who wants a car that can 
negotiate hilly, rough roads, the car for tire-economy, and 
without intricate (automatic?) mechanism out of sight and 
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non-get-at-able—a car with seldom a case that the wise garage 
man can diagnose as a bad case of appendicitis with adhesions 
(to one’s pocket book ). 

Probably one of the greatest causes of dissatisfaction with 
the automobile to-day in the hands of physicians, many of 
whom are not mechanically informed, is the fact that the 
automobile is too complicated in its construction. How many 
understand the exact workings of a “differential” or the con- 
tents of a “transmission case”’ What cannot be seen cannot 
be thoroughly understood. All the mechanism of my car can 
be seen and examined at all times with the least possible 
trouble. And with no water-pump, no batteries, and no oiling 
to wateh, I think I have the car for the busy physician who 
wants to “get there.” 

A. W. Davisson, M.D., Corpus Christi, Tex. 


QUACK GUARANTEES 


[ ALWAYS carefully read each Automobile Number of 
Pure JourRNAL and have always learned something from some 
I hope that someone may benefit by 


I owned 


one’s else experience, 
mine. Lam not ® novice in the automobile world. 
two ears before, and have had all kinds of experience with 
good, bad and very bad ones. 

used 


shops and mechanics 
My present car (154), bought 
hy the original owner for six months and the one year guar- 


second-hand, had been 


accompanying it was transferred and assigned to me. 
and defective parts 


rhe guarantee covers “broken part or 


rroM ANY CAUSE WHATSOEVER if not in fact due to misuse, 
negligence or accident.” 
in Jess than a month the car commenced to knock, and I 
once took it to the factory branch here and they over- 
ed it. The bill amounted to $108. They allowed me 


<’s tor broken gears but refused to allow me $6 on a reverse 
pin, reverse idler gear and crank shaft bearing bushing, 


Fig. 4 Dr. C. M. Nicholson, St. Louis, with his automobile 
(205 nt of his residence on Delmar Boulevard. 
claiming they do not replace worn parts. I argued that the 


unnatural wear for a car that had been 

7.000 miles and, therefore, that the parts were 
My arguments were overruled and I had to pay. 

A couple of weeks later my steering wheel showed too 
much Jost A worn steering gear was replaced and 
I had to pay for it: again the same argument—*natural 
wear and we do not replace worn parts.” 

After running the 500 miles from the time I over- 
hauled it, the clutch collar got worn out, and I took the car 
again to the branch factory for repairs. The foreman called 
my attention to the fact that my front spring was broken 
and a new spring must be put in. I told him to do so. They 
presented the bill for $16.35, refusing to allow anything on 
the guarantee, claiming that the clutch collar was worn out: 
and, as the factory turns out perfect and tested springs, and 


owed an 


driven onl 


defective. 


motion. 


car 
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as their foreman did not notice any flaw in the steel, there- 
fore, the breakage must, of necessity be due to misuse, or 
accident, as driving into a choke hole, and they did not have 
to furnish the spring, valued at $6. 

My position in the matter was that I neither misused or 
neglected the car, nor met with any accident—the spring was 
simply unable to stand the ordinary traflic, due, perhaps, to 
poor material and workmanship, and, if a spring cannot with- 
stand an ordinary choke hole, which is unavoidable in ordi- 
nary traflic, such a spring is defective (also a source of dan- 
ger to the driver's life) and certainly covered by the guar- 
antee, Again my arguments were overruled, and it is again: 
“Pay the bill or you don’t get the car.” 

Their argument 
turns out perfect 


about the spring seems to be: The factory 
and tested springs, 
is due to misuse, negligence or accident and, therefore, not 
covered by the the argument further 
that any either out, or, if 
broken, it is the 
factory turns out perfect and tested parts and the foreman 


therefore the breakage 


guarantee. To 
part or 
due to 


earry 


means parts are worn 


misuse, negligence or accident, as 
does not find any flaws in the steel, therefore it never comes 
under the guarantee and they do not have to furnish any 


thing, unless they want to do it— when they think that vour 
friend is about to buy a car of the same make In short 
you cannot hold them to their guarantee, as they put in 
jokers—"“misuse, negligence or accident”—enougeh loopholes to 
evade their guarantee. 

I do not know the legal aspects of the subject. IT am sure 
their sophistic arguments would not be upheld by any fair- 


minded judge, as the spirit of the guarantee is not in accord 


ance with their contention, as is plain in the case of my 
broken spring, where small pieces of the inner leaves were 
broken. But how many physicians, like myself, have the 
time and inclination to go to court? The result is thes 
preter to pay the bill, even if they are convinced bevond thi 
shadow of a doubt. that they are in the right. as was the 
case with my broken spring. Now to the moral. Have the 
guarantee read that the factory will replace (means thes 


will furnish parts and labor; instead of the word “furnish,” 
whieh means you pay for labor) broken or worn parts, unless 
caused by accident. the 
manufacturer who, like the quack, promises everything before 


Otherwise vou are at merey of the 
you buy, and after you buy, falls back on the jokers of the 
guarantee, tells you to pay the bill or you don’t get the ea 
adding insult to injury. 


Georce I. Bruun, M.D., San Franeisco 


TWO-CYLINDERS ARE ECONOMICAL 


MY three vears’ use of the automobile has been extremely 


7 


atistactory from every standpoint. I live in a part of the 


Fig. 45.—Two cars (144, 145) of Dr. B. F. Stevens, FE) Paso, Tex. 
in front of his nifty bungalow. 


country where sunshine and good roads are the rule, wher 
a machine may be used with as much comfort in the winter 
as in the summer. 

My first machine, a 16 horse-power magneto equipped run- 
about (144), cost $825 complete new. The total expense the 


first year, including all repairs, gas, earbid, tires, ete., was 


? 
: 
"hes 
= = = 


WHEN BRAKES 
$180. For the year it was $200 and the third $250. 
This does not include depreciation, which should not amount 
to more than $150 a year, as there are two machines of simi 
lar make in this town, which have been running four and five 
years, respectively. Their owners declare they run as well 
now as ever. This machine will do the work of two horses 
at least. Even if only one horse were used, it could not be 
maintained for less than $200 to $250 a year, so in my exp 
more economical from 


second 


rience this two-evlinder machine is 
every standpoint than even a horse, 

1 have recently purchased a four-cylinder roadster (145), 
not beeause the old one ywas worn out, but because it looked 
a_ bit The new ear has style, speed and easy 
riding qualities. It will cost three times as much to maintain 


It will not do any more work or any better, 


antiquated, 


aus the old one, 
but it has the one thing, 
I know from my experience that the auto is cheapest from 


“looks.” 


every point of view, where it can be used safely and com 


fortably without straining its mechanism, every day in the 


year. The ideal “doctor’s machine” should not weigh ove: 
2.000 pounds and not cost less than &1,500. It should have 


time has eliminated the solid tire and high 
most of us. Do not experiment with new 
let the other fellow, who has money and 


pneumatic tires; 
alfair tou 
and mitkes; 
time to spare, do that, 


wheel 
Paneyv 


STEVENS, M.D., El Paso, Tex. 


B. F. 


A WAIL FROM A HUMORIST 


SHOULD a country physician buy an auto? If he does | 


would strongly advise him to also buy a chicken incubator 
ind quit the praetice of medicine, for between the two he 
will have no time to fool away with patients. 

A country doctor has about as much business with an 


Unless he is a man of means 


a wealthy and senile relative 


auto as he has with salvarsan, 


ind practicing only to please 


| would advise him to stick te old Dobbin. Despite any cata 
lovue or booklet one may have read, the auto is not a mud 
lark, and despite all agitation, good legislation and taxation 
one will often tind mud on the publie highways, 

Last June I fell for an auto and I am glad to say that | 


expenses, for if IT had, I would 
I believe, howevei 


account Of my 
(155). and I Want it. 
little better 


have kept no 
linspose of mis cul 
other car 


not a than 


that It is as yood if any 
t the same 

| note that some physicians find using an auto as cheap 
is horse and buggy, but I notice no notary’s name signed to 


“The auto is a source of great pleasure”; 


pr we, 


such statements. 
) a steam vacht. 
\What does it cost to keep a car? Nothing: 


run it, however, but just content oneself with keeping it 


one had bette: 


Kvery man flatters himself that he has a mechanical turn, 
ind that he can easily get the hang of the thing and repan 


lis own ear; the only cure for him is to buy a ear. 

the automobile has come to stay”; that can be proved by 
ny one who has a second-hand car for sale. 

the above is addressed to the country doctor, and not to 
tle man who has paved streets to travel over, and a repair 
shop every few blocks. I consider the auto number a great 
service to the physicians. 


Etprep A, Davis, M.D., Earlington, Ky. 


BEST PROCEDURES WHEN BRAKES FAIL TO WORK 


\LY first experience with an automobile dates back to March, 
1904, when I purchased for $700 a single-cylinder, chain-drive 
runabout with a 61% horse-power motor (160). In two years 
and a half I ran the ear 12,000 miles, accumulating consider- 
able experience in motoring, the most unique being a ride of 
16 miles back to my office with a broken crank-shaft, the 
break being to the right of the driving-sprocket, the only 
inconvenience resulting from it at the time being that the 
clutch was slow to engage on the high speed. The car taught 
me a great deal, the only parts that did not give trouble 
being the full elliptical springs. But as cars went in those 


Jour. A. M.A 
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FAIL TO HOLD 
days. IT had no cause to complain and considered myself fo 
tunate to sell it for $150 in cash, the final cost of running 


the car*being 15.73 cents per mile, 
ACTUAL COST OF USING AUTO 

four years ago I bought my second car for $1,460, a two 
evlinder, 20 horse-power, five-passenger, light touring ca 
(161). So tar I have run it 24,000 miles, mostly through tlw. 
streets of Philadelphia, with a jolt across the car-tracks at 
almost every eross-street., The final cost, including the depre- 
ciation in value, but not counting the interest on the price »; 
the car, has been 15.4 cents per mile. The records for each 
of the four years are as follows: 


Total Total Cost 

Year Mileage Expense Repairs Per Mile 
T0000 $542.83 $ 8.68 $0.077 
Second ..... 5.00 167,00 0.127 
Third 5,000 5US.36 118.00 0.101 
Fourth 6,500 724.72 106.03 0.111 


In explanation of these figures it must be said that the 
depreciation in value of the ear has not been included, account- 
ine for the dillerence in the figures in the “eost-per mile” 
column from the rate of 15.4 cents given above. The great 
jump in the cost of repairs in the second year was due to a 
general overhauling with replacement of all worn parts in 
the second half of the year, after about 10,000 miles had heey 
covered, 

If anyone considers that my car has been run at a Jow 
rate of expense, it can be explained partly by watelifulness 
on the part of the garage man and myself, but mainly on 
the faet that all my repair work has been done at a -~ op 
kept by a machinist who was originally with the agent 
who understands the car thoroughly, besides being a skilled 


and 


mechanic, 

The makers were willing to replace one or two broken parts 
after two and a half years of running. This is a point wort! 
considering by anyone about to purchase a car, but it is « 
cult to ascertain how the maker is going to treat his patrons 
except by experience. 

GARAGE EXPENSE 

If the rate of 15.4 cents per mile seems high it may b 

accounted for by the great depreciation in the value of a ca: 


in four years (relatively greater, the higher the price of the 
car), and by the fact that I have always kept the na 
public garage, paying $15 per month for three years $12 
per month for the fourth (the benefits of competition); and 
| have always had the garage man keep the gasoline «nd oil 
tanks filled, paying 16 cents a gallon for “gas” and 75 cents 


With the exception of one month I do not think | 
I know that I could get gasoline an 


Them 


for oil. 
have been overcharged. 
oil at lower rates, but that would necessitate going tor 
and filling the tanks myself; in fact, I tried it for a short 
time, but it proved too time-consuming and inconvenient, 
especially when the supply of gas ran out once and I had a 
stroll of a mile or two along a dusty suburban road on a hot 
summer day to the nearest garage. At the garage, the car 
is washed every night and the brass-work polished every 
morning and then the car is delivered at my office at the close 
of my morning office hour. 


TRIED CHAUFFEUR AND RESUMED DRIVING 

I tried a chauffeur for one month but found the strain too 
great on my nerves; having driven so much I could not get 
up the necessary confidence in somebody else unless I rode 
blindfolded, so I resumed my seat at the wheel. I have had 
two minor collisions, in which, of course, I was in the right 
both times, the result of the first being that the other ear 
(of the same make as mine, and run by a doctor) needed a 
new running-board, while from the second my car came out 
with a similar need. 


WHEN BRAKES FAIL TO HOLD ON A HILL 


The most exciting time that I had was on a trip to see: 
patient out of town, when I had taken my wife and children 
for a ride. In going up a steep hill on the second speed there 
was a sudden thump which seemed to come from the gear- 


ry 
yee 
d 
by 
be 
j 
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box; the engine suddenly stopped and the ear slid down hill 


backward. The brakes were unable to hold the car, so, set- 
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still in fair condition, and 


3.000 miles more before having to b 


s are 


the 
me 2.000 o1 


tires, after 
should last 


use, 


ting the emergency brake as hard as possible, I climbed out replaced with new ones. IT have had only one puncture se 
over the levers intending to get a rock from the roadside to far. IT have driven it over dll kinds of roads, recky and 
block the wheels, but in getting out I unwittingly released muddy, through pouring rain and through some snow, and se 
the brake-lever and pushed the change speed lever into the far have never had to be hauled to town. That doesn’t mean 
reverse, so that the clutch engaged and turned the engine — that the machine has never become balky or gone back on 
wer, and as the switch was on, the car gave a start which me, for it has, several times, but | have always been able vo 
threw me on my back in the road. Before 1 could pick myselt vet it back into a sufficiently good humor to get home again 
up. | saw the rate of speed of the ear perceptibly diminish. under its own steam. My expenses for the vear. for repairs 
whieh I learned afterward was due to my wife’s presence of are $265. I get from eighteen to twenty miles per gallon ot 
mind in eutting off the switch, As fast as possible, T got gasoline, I keep my machine at my residence in a small 
back to my seat in the ear and steered it down hill backward portable garage (223), built at an expense of less than $40 
until near the bottom where the slope was more gradual and I look after my machine myself and do my own repairing 
the brakes began to bind a little, and with the help of some [ uae poctelams lights and M generator (211) and have Jud 
hove. whe were fortunately near and replied to my request that 
to put rocks under the wheels, the car was brought to a The question ef econemy. or lack of it. in the use of th 
stat still just before the road took a sharp automobile in practice depends the nan who 
METHODS OF STOPPING RUNAWAY CAR operates it than on the particular kind of machine, Tt you 
| had always heard that the course to pursue in such an can’t carry a tune, why try to sing If vou have no meelia 
omergeney Was to back off to the side of the road. But a ical sense—and that doesn’t mean that vou should be a jin 
colle wue did this and the car upset, so I feared to try it. | ished mechanic, but that vou should have a reasonable amou 
ive since learned that the proper thing to do in such an of natural ability in that line -you had better continu 
mergeney (which call on your patients 
seems to be happening behind the faithtul old 
number of cars) Dobbin For litth 
put the chanve- tinkering mn the wre 
lever into the re place on an antomobils 
vi it off the spark, eaus lots an 
‘ the elutch and Hhovahce OF prove ite 
Let iy descend the \ 
ward, slowly, hd ible to? 
ession ‘seting his oWn repairs an ud 
| tw the ura 
Linn it 0 
\ » JIAND, JR., 
ire sil 1 ‘ 
ton 
EXPERIENCES WITH 4 
A MOTORCYCLE 
ence with cents to 
" les In a ] i to lo 
tice Tor then 
sists years with that Toa 
me sand one 1 moto 
ven nh automo- prop ‘ 
bil Fiz. 46.—Dr. Dora Greene-Wilson, Kansas City, In her automol'le (216) on the only 
| 1 purchased one of the boulevards of that city. Dr. Wilson's article is on page Loge presses it too mildly | 
a - ring the en am delighted with then 
tire horse-power motoreyele (208). This machine = and couldn't think of going back to the horse and buges 
had net er enough to pull me up some of the hills around — except when the roads are so bad that Iam compelled to do so 
het that Wasn't my greatest objection to it. It was C. ©. MD. Medicon. Kan 
rigee tlat-belt transmission, and that same flat belt 
caused on i. world of trouble and annoyance; it would slip ner 
on the pulley, in spite of all the contrivances that suggested Take the Light, Simple Machine.— After a not ineon-id 
themselves to me or to others to prevent a belt from slipping able experience, first with an electric, later with a sing 
on a pulley Finally I got a chance to sell it; then I reg evlinder gasoline car, and now with a four-eylinder car, | 
istered a vow, “Never again a motorcycle with a belt-drive.” have, for the present at least, decided that the most econom 
Then, in 1910, L rode a 4 horse-power motoreycle (209) with investment for a medical man requiring or desiring an ant 
a chain-drive, which proved very satisfactory in every way mobile for both work and pleasure is a modest-priced, perhap- 


except that it was shy on power in getting up all hills; still, 


it was a big improvement over my first one, both in power 
tact that I didn’t have a minute’s trouble with the 
transmission I had no tire trouble with these machines, 
except two punctures, in the two years. I would get from 
70 to 75 miles from one gallon of gasoline. Expenses for 
repairs were 45 cents the first vear and $1.25 the second year. 

In 1911 | purchased a runabout (210), as I felt that this 
mode of travel was more dignified for a physician, and while 
my experience with this auto during the year, driving it about 
4.000) miles. 
freedom 


and in the 


was entirely satisfactory from a standpoint of 
trom mechanical troubles, it was still shy many 
points in its supposed superiority over the motorcycle. My 


even a low-priced one (say costing between S750 and &1.000 
and | 
A car of this kind can be operated 
a larger. heavier, more elaborate and more 


of sound construction believe there are such on th 
market. 
than 


one; less oil and gasoline are required; tires cost less and last 


at less ON 


complic ated 


longer; new parts cost less: and. above all, depreciation Is 


less, absolutely if not relatively. Of course the service that 
any ear gives will depend in considerable measure on tie 
manner in which it is used and the care that is bestowed on 


it.—Aveustus A. Esuner, M.D., Philadelphia, 


It’s a wise man that knows his own engine, 
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A MOTOR PIONEER 


MY first power wagon was bought in 1904; it was the first 
ever seen in this part of the world. If I were starting in 
practice again, the first investment that I would make would 
be in an automobile. I am sure that the time saved pays 
tor the machine, besides the pleasure. I have had several 
different machines and would buy one that would not run 
us quickly as one that would run, I have not found any 
difference in machines at the same price, 

[ use light machines on account of tire expense and trouble; 
I have run eighteen months without a puncture or tire trou- 
ble. I would not have a machine without rear radius rods. 
Carbureters are all good; the 1904 are as reliable as the ones 
I use distillate for fuel; I never change brand 
Spark-plugs 


mide to-day. 
of evlinder oi] and the eylinders never earbonize. 
last tor years and the nine plugs in my engines have never 
been out of them. ‘Through defective material I have been 
olf the road three times and by rights should have been killed 
but eseaped without injury. I have run machines about 40,006 
miles and the only engine parts renewed were three piston 
engine; I mention this beeause I think 


rings in an air-cooled 


t remarkable that any thing could be made so satisfactory 


Mv first machine, a buckboard (213 I used continuously 
for several vears; then IT used a runabout (214) and another 
21d). took the buekboard every place that the 
ther machines have gone and about as fast and over wors: 

ids, lor the roads here have been greatly improved during 


Fig. 4% Automobile of Dr. Walter Culin and view of the board 
1 main street of Coquille, Ore, 
the past two or three years, I use any spark-plug, but for 
i one-cvlinder engine the plug with a central electrode, shaped 
se a little gear wheel, gives a great deal more power. | 
tind distillate as satisfactory as ga-oline for fuel. 

Po keep spark-plugs clean I use enough air to burn the 
earbon, and to clean carbon out of engine I run it light and 
open as much as possible. Having run a little while, the 
nuine will be found to be clean, 


Water Cuttin, M.D., Coquille, Ore. 


THE AUTOMOBILE VERSUS THE HORSE 


will do the work of three horses, with less atten 
hence the time faetor—and with not above half the 
expense, Three horses at livery would cost $60 a month; 
shoeing, carriage and harness.repair at least $25 a month 
. My own car, a four-door, torpedo-body (207), costs 
from &6 to 


ONE car 


thon 


more, 
me $20 a month, storage, washing and polishing; 


38 for gas; oil and grease not over $1.50 a month, 

The above expenses are fixed. Repairs and tires, harder to 
estimate, make an average expenditure of about $400 for the 
auto, as against $1,020 for the up-keep of three horses. 

The unsatisfactory feature is the repair of the automobile. 
Even when dealers keep parts in stock, if they are permitted 
te do the repair work the item charged for labor, at from 60 
to 75 cents an hour, is the factor which makes something of 
a burden out of the average machine. My experience leads 
me to advocate the purchase of parts direct and the employ- 


LIBERAL 


"IT Jour. A. M. A. 
WITH OIL Arkin 6, 1912 
ment of a good mechanic to do the work, rather than to trust 
to the self-styled “experts” employed by the average dealer. 

After making up your mind as to whether a runabout or a 
larger car is necessary, proceed to select a standard make. 
This at once minimizes possible repair bills. 

W. E. Ropertson, M.D., Philadelphia. 


THE SECRET OF GETTING EFFICIENCY 


A physician’s car should be heavy enough to hug the road 
when going at full speed but not so heavy as to cause exces 
sive wear on the tires, and, to make riding comfortable, 
should have a wheel-base of not than 100 inches. A 
ear Which weighs not less than 2,000, nor over 2.200 pounds, 
will meet the requirements. For the last year [ have been 
driving such a ear (187), a 30 horse power roadster, and it 
meets all needs. It has been in daily use since the first Week 
in March, 1911, driven in all weathers and over all kinds of 


less 


roads. 

Che secret of getting the eflicieney from any standard cay 
is: 1. Be liberal with the oil and erease. 2, Keep the enei 
clean and the cylinders free trom carbon. (A few squirt 


chloroform or turpentine in the priming-cocks every two weeks 
wilt take care of the carbon. About every four or five mo . 
drain the erank-case, transmission and differential. rins 

3. The farther one 
better for the ear and thy 
so any sign of trouble can be locat: 


thoroughly with kerosene). staves 


trom the garage men, the 
1. Know the ear. 
Keep the tires well inflated to lessen tire wear. 


E. W. KNowLes, M.D., Greeley. 


A CAREFUL ANALYSIS OF EXPENSE AND THE 
RETURNS THEREFROM 
IN one of the Automobile Numbers of Tur Jourwatr. is 


stated that 
had no business with an automobile. 


a physican whose income was not over : tain 
sum Since my 
comes rather close to this figure, my experiences n 
interest. 

It is now three vears, lacking a month, since I bey th 
the automobile. During that time I have had 1 . 
The first, a second-hand two-cylinder (181), was go reli 
to learn on, but, after six weeks’ use, I turned it on a 


109 touring car (182). My real experience has b ith 
this car, which was bought new and is still in us: i also 
have a small one-cylinder, air-cooled buckboard B83}, 7 
have run this very little, and though I still keep it. it has 


suctess, 


not prov ed a 


USES BICYCLE AND STREET CARS ALSO 


Soon after buying my touring car I sold my horse, whieh 
had been doing all my work in a hilly country town. My 
drives are not over 6 miles in any one direction, so that m) 
transportation has been a problem of 15 to 20 miles a day, 
or often even less. I ride a wheel about the center of the 


town for seven or eight months in the year, and use the ele 
trie lines, which are unusually convenient, whenever | can. | 
have used my car almost entirely for business, as a three 
years’ mileage of 8,289 will show; only occasionally throwing 
in a short pleasure trip to the beaches. In the winter, I use 
a stable horse (which I hire by the day) for two or three 
months, having kept my carriage and sleigh. I drive ant 
care for the car myself; no one else has ever driven it. 
THE YEARLY COST COMPARISON 

The first cost of car and equipment was $1,366; I have paid 
tor up-keep, in 1909 (half the season), $119.08; in 1910, 
$388.92; and in 1911, $338.92; a total of $846.92 for two and 
a half years’ riinning, repairs and addition to equipment. The 
average cost of my horse and outfit for ten years was $350 
a year. I have paid, then, as much for running my auto as 
for keeping my horse, aside from the first cost of the car, 
and the car-fare, horse-hire and cost of bicycles expended to 
save the auto. My transportation has cost me nearly three 
times as much as formerly. The longer I keep this car, how- 
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ever, the less the first cost will be per year; so that after 
two more years my transportation will have cost me only 
twice as much as my horse. Thus the reiative increase will 
diminish each year, 


MORE COST, BUT MORE BUSINESS, PLEASURE AND HEALTH 


As an offset to this greater cost, I have done more busi- 
ness and have had more time to rest. I have had enough 
fun of an innocent and healthful kind to make up for all 
the expense, and have given a great deal of pleasure to m) 
family and to the friends who have ridden with me. I do not 
regret my investment at all. 


IGNORANCE IS NOT BLISS 


\lv troubles were many the first 
year. but have become fewer every 
vear sinee, The ear had been hast- 

, assembled at the factory. Nuts 
were loose, and the oiling system, 
mv knowledge of which was con 
S ous by its absence, Was im- 
ct. I ran into a tele- 

pole and bent the axle 
ering-rod. Then a nut 


eeur-case became loose, 


e 

\\ nter 

ean I man- 

ave eeze the 
radiat because the 
garay le had told 
The it ould be all 
right the water 
drained off I should 
have } n glycerin to 


fill the s ll pipes at 
the bottom. which never 


drain completely. There 
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me up once for all, with the result that, for more than a 
year, my only repair has been to have the valves ground once. 
| have a cleaner which 1 use to remove the dirt and preserve 
the varnish. Since using this, I do not wash the car, and 
find that it is more easily cared for. At present LT have t 
keep the car in a cold barn, so that it is hard for me to try 
to use it in the winter months. I hope, however, to fit up 9 
garage in a shed attached to my house, and to heat it with 
hot water from the furnace. This would make winter driv 
ing possible for me. You cannot work to any advantage 
over a cold car in a cold barn. 
THE REST TYPE OF CAR 

My ideas as to the type ot 


ear have changed during the last 


drives to make and an income larg 


enough to altlerd it, a 
S2.000 car is good for « 
184); but for a country practitions 
one costing trom Bom te 
S1.000. is. believe. the bet 
ter investment tor 
185 It permits of Trequ 
changes without so much lo 


cost 


ove! less i! 
tlhe Cur is pot so 
troublesome, 1 
lieve a 


Wheeled, air-cooled eat 
With solid tires, <1 as 
Is Used business 
Wagons, would be vers 
successtul tor Wintel 
use in the New Eng 
land climate The tour 
ing car is the most sat 


istactoryv, 


were many things I had 
to learn, such as the 
mysteries of dirt in the 
carbureter, the regula- 
tion of the needle-valve 
for cold and hot weath- 


er, the need of spring 

washers to keep nuts from working off, and how to make 
cranking easy by leaving gas in the cylinders When stopping, 
and using gasoline in the pet-cocks in cold weather. 


FOUND A MECHANIC WHO UNDERSTOOD CAR 


As long as I went from one garage to another, to men who 
knew little about the ear, my troubles continued. Finally I 
found a man who knew this particular engine and who fixed 


all around work 


Figs. 48 to 51.—Upper view, Dr. J. P. Torrey, Andover, Mass. Weft view [ feel no contidenc 
Dr. Harry 1. Wiel in his auto (132, page 1072) in front of the San Francisco 
City and County Hospital. Right view, 
an enthusiastic user of automobiles; he has two of the same make. The pik vires Phe amount ot 
ture shows his runabout (217). Lower view, Dr. F. M. Vessells of Verry- 
ville, Mo., with his runabout (136, page 1057) in front of his residence. 


Dr. J. W. Robbins, Naugatuck, Conn., 
Weariness is large 
measure proportional to 
the shaking up; and an 
easy-riding car means better health, and years added to vour 
life. 

The automobile is a great benefit to the physician, and at 
first a great expense, too. The expense will be decidedly les 
sened after experience. I would not go back to the horse for 
any money. The fun of getting around quickly is worth the 
price of admission. Nevertheless, the statement referred to 
in the beginning of my story, about an auto and a given 


three years For a man with long 


~ 
S = 
/ 
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CITY PRACTICE 
income, is right unless one uses the car carefully and helps 
out expenses in every way. It is especially important for a 
avoid the “joy-ride” habit, which much to 
expenses. Nowadays we have to be on hand all the time in 
order to get the business, or somebody else will take our place, 


J. P. M.D., Mass. 


man to adds 


TORREY, Andover, 


DISCOUNT BETTER THAN GUARANTEE 


MY first car was a one evlinder (218), my second a two 
third and latest (220) 
has been in use eight months and 

The and 


Ay : 


(219); my is the most satis- 
the three, It 


evlindet 
factory of 
traveled miles, cost of maintenance 
that 


Deterioration 


has 
about 6 cents a 
mile the 


the littl: garage in which T keep it would probably be an 


repairs in time has been 


und interest on cost of machine and 


equal amount, making all expenses about 12 cents a mile. 
This is more than the cost of one horse, but a little less than 
that of two, kept under similar conditions. Gasoline costs 
me 10 cents a gallon and oil (221) about 28 eents. This oil 
has been the most satistactory I have ever used. 


Experience of over three vears has taught me that a little 


real money in discounts on buying is’ worth more to me than 
many high-sounding guarantees, This applies to machines. 
tires and aecessories generally. Adjustments seem to mean a 
much greater loss of time and energy and money than repair 
ny at the home town or buying at places where discounts 
ive in stvle Most automobile and accessories manufacturers 
seem to keep a very flourishing “circumlocution department.” 
omplaints are received and where broken parts and 
en promises are carefully mingled until the unfortunate 
rel owner Wishes be had borne his gerief silence, 
{ thaw iste precious months and break down good pro 
- on trving te vet his dues for defective material o1 
still tind the village blacksmith or the much 
« some good tactory mechanic the most reli 
yeoman for repairs. Our regular garage man advises me to 

! Lome pump When the old one needs a washet 


GILBERT VAN VRANKEN, M.D... Passaic. N. 


in Winter. medical man realizes t 


against 


Warm 


mportance of guarding 


Legs Every 


the dangerous effects of eold, 
lilly when the strain of practice puts the vital energies 


In driving an automobile, he must keep his 


tremities as well as his body warm. By protecting my 

vs and ankles by leggings during two winters, T have con- 
served my eneray and kept in good physical condition during 
severe cold weather, going for long distances in) my 
machine They have given me more comfort and probably 
itlowed less loss of heat than would have been the ease had 
| used a foot-stove. T believe that my arterial tension has 
been less during this time. The leggings (178) were designed 
by a physician for use in his daily practice, because he could 
not tind anything in the market that was both comfortable 
ind convenient He certainly struck a mighty good thing; 
they are easily applied and removed.—WYLLYs K. INGERSOLL, 


Philadelphia, 


Transient Flat Life Requires Physician to Cover Wide Ter- 
ritory.-The practice of medicine in Chicago is no snap, for 
Chicago to-day is a city of flats. and people move so, that a 
patient living within a block to-day may be living five miles 
away next month. It is impossible to hold one’s business 
unless one can answer calls quickly, and this is impossible 
without a motor car. IT have not only held my own, but have 
increased my business by making distant calls promptly. Dur- 
about 75 miles a 


ing the past vears I have averaged 


ay and have had practically no trouble with my ear (166). 


It is economical and is always ready, winter or summer.—G. 
A. Hinpert., M.D., Chicago, 


two 


Uneasy works the spark that’s clogged with carbon. 


Jour. A.} 
REQUIRES AUTO 6, Toi 
AN UNUSUALLY GOOD EXPERIENCE 


MY second runabout (212) I have 
appears to be good for two more years, if not longer, 


used two seasons: it 


How 


ever, [| intend to change it for a more modern one of ¢ 
same mike, Though a low-priced car, it has given me most 


service. IT bought it in March, 1910, for $650. fy) 
equipped. Not till the following October did I spend oni 
cent on it in the way of repair or up-keep. In that mont} 
(Qctober) LT purchased a spark plug. Even that little spurk 
plug Was not necessary, as in looking through the tool box 4 
few days later I found one which had been given me by ¢ 

Thus, my auto eos: 


excellent 


agent when the machine was purchased. 
me nothing during the first season, absolutely nothing, exc > 
one unnecessary dollar, outside of the necessary gasoline, |+)') 
ricating oils and illumination. During the second season +), > 
The company often wrote, inquiring 

They tried to 
Hence, my third machine is going +o 


cost was only S10. 
needed assistance or information of any kind. 
keep in touch with me, 
be, | expect, a more modern model of my present one, 


Daniet Connpoy, Bad Axe, Mich 


Treated Right, Auto Gives Satisfaction._-Care fo 


motor-car yourself, but lock up wrench in 
Pay careful attention to your instruction-book, keep plenty 


your Vout 


of oil, gasoline and water in their places, run the ear as vou 
would any powerful machine, and vou will get the best result. 


and vour automobile will be a pleasure and profit to) | 
drove my first car 12.000 miles and only broke a rear 
the car (174) is running and giving satisfaction to-day his 
was a Model 10; T have since run a Model 19 touring 3 
miv family ear see page LOTL) and a Model 14 for m 
tive: T like this plan, as the expense is small to keep up this 


ar, it seems to require less oil and gasoline than any ll 


ir knew The company has always tried to do w 
! it From the standpoint of our clay roads, a car of power 
durability and strength and a good company back of it is t 
hest proposition. B. Huyek, M.D., Oak Harbor, © 


Physicians Use Most Automobiles... Physicians 


themselves of the advantages of the automobile more 
alacrity than any other class. One manufacturer clots that 
H.o27 cars, or over 30 per cent. of an output of 5 cars 
222), are owned by physicians. It would be intere-ting to 
know what style and price of car, the large and expensive on 
the small and cheap, met with most favor. This vives iy 
medical profession a lead that is not likely to be overcom 
for some time. Several other manufacturers woul! probably 
make a similar report. Another interesting assertion, from a 


medical journal, is that there is a larger proportion of aute 
mobiles among physicians in small towns than in large cities 


Makes Work Easier.—I have used a 32. horse power auto 
(165) for over a year, with very satisfactory results. bot! 
professionally and from the standpoint of enjoyment. | tind 


it much easier to do my work with the auto than with the 
This is a hilly 
tind 


horse; in fact, the work becomes a pleasure. 
country page 1071), but the roads are fair, and | 
my machine capable of going practically everywhere.—F. Jb. 
M.D., Eureka, Mont. 


(see 


DoGARDUS, 


Treads Solve Tire Problem.—Last November I fitted m) 


32 by 31% tires with leather treads (168), which have been 
in daily use ever since, and, excepting a couple of valve leaks. 
My rear tires have not had 
stand at eighty 


I have had no tire trouble since. 
air added since November last, and they 
pounds pressure now. As the pavements are very icy at times, 
| was obliged to add tire chains for the traction wheels, and 
with this equipment, my tire trouble has been nil.—A. F. 
KinGcstey, M.D., Battle Creek, Mich. (167). 


A motor in your car is worth two in the shop. 
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